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This little brochure now presented to the learned world, was 
originally published in the Chinese Recorder at Shanghai; and I 
have to thank the editor of that periodical, for the great attention 
he has paid to the sheets while passing through the press. Being 
so distant from the place of publication, it was impossible for me to 
improve or revise these pages. The reader may, on this account, occa- 
sionally observe blemishes and inadvertencies. As the first part of 
these notes was printed before I had begun to write the succeeding 
portion, there is here and there a want of harmony ; and while pursuing 
further these investigations, I was sometimes obliged to change my 
views. I beg therefore, that the reader, who may occasionally be struck 
with seeming contraditions, will peruse the additional notes at the end. 
In some of my identifications and conclusions, I may sometimes be mis- 
taken. It has always been my endeavour, however, not to impose my 
views upon the reader, but to lead him to form an opinion for himself, 
drawn from the facts brought together. Citius emergit Veritas ex errore 
quam ex confusione. 

In publishing these pages, the principal object in view has been to 
furnish savants interested in the ancient history and geography of Asia, 
with some interesting materials found in ancient Chinese literature. I 
have tried to make these translations as correct as possible, and it seems 
to me, that Peking is the only place, where such investigations can be 
successfully made ; for the greater part of the ancient Chinese books re- 
quired for reference can hardly be found in any European library, or 
in other libraries elsewhere in China. Peking is also the residence, at 
the present time, of several of the most accomplished sinologues, besides 
which there is no want of erudite native scholars ; so that even a begin- 
ner, as I am, in this branch of knowledge, is in a position to under- 
stand Chinese works of difficult style, which could hardly be translated 
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correctly in Europe. I am however, far from asserting that my version 
is unimpeachable. Every sinologue knows how apt the ambiguous 
Chinese style is to give rise to misunderstandings, and often the Chinese 
themselves are unable to solve the difficulties. 

At the time I wrote the translation of Clj'ang-ch'un's travels, I 
had not access to a good book of reference for identifying the dates 
occurring in the Chinese text, with the corresponding European dates ; 
and I have therefore always given the Chinese dates, and mentioned 
the corresponding European days only approximately. Subsequently 
Mr. Wylie had the kindness to draw my attention to the importance 
of specifying the European dates, for Ch^ang-ch^un mentions precisely 
the date of a total eclipse of the sun, which was seen in western as well 
as in eastern Asia. As I know Mr. Wylie has given some attention 
to Chinese astronomy and chronology, I requested him to do me the 
favour of writing a few explanatory notes regarding this question, to 
which he kindly agreed. 

In conclusion I have to state, that instead of three narratives of 
travel as announced in the Introduction, one more is added, for which 
I need not apologize. 

E. B. 

Pekiwg, 

December 20/A, 1874. 
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CHINESE MEWJIVAL TRAYELLERS TO THE WEST. 



By E. BKETSCHNEIDEK, M.D, 



V 



iSE literatnre, bo vast ia extent, contains very considerable 
accounts of the geography of Asia at different times, and of the 
peoples living formerly in that part of the ancient world. The greater 
part of these accounts of Asiatic peoples beyond China proper, 13 to be 
'oiind in the histories of the varimis dynasties, which baTe up to the 
■present time snccessively ruled in China. At the end of each of these 
■dynastic histories, twenty-four in number, a cliapter more or less exten- 
sive is found devoted to the foreign countries and peoples, who came 
ia contact with the Chinese empire. They are generally termed ^ ^ 
6ze-yi, " the four kinds of barbarians " (in allusion to the four quarters of 
the globe). These notices were probably collected by Chinese envoys sent 
to those countries, or compiled from the re[)orts of envoys or merchants 
of those countries coming to China. Almost all Cliineao works treating 
of foreign countries, drew their accounts from those sources ; and even 
the celebrated geographer and historian Ma Tuan-lin, who wrote under 
the Mongol dynasty, has for the greater part compiled his excellent 
work, the Wen hien fang k'ao, from the dynastic histories. 

Anotbei* category of Chinese accounts of foreign countries, ia 
•drawn up in the form of narratives of joiirneys undertaken by Oiinese. 
1^ seems the Chinese never travelled for pleasure, or visited distant 
countries for the purpose of enlarging the sjjhere of their ideas, as 
Europeans are accustomed to do. All the narratives of travel we meet 
in Chinese literature, owe their origin either to military expeditions, or 
official missions of the Chinese emperors, or they were written by 
Buddhist or other pilgrims, who visited India or other parts of Asia, 
famed for their sanctity. Tlio number of such reports, written by 

travellers, on diflerent parts of Asia beyond Cliina ia by no 
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means inconsiderable. They often contain very valuable accounts re- 
garding the ancient geotrrai)hy of Asia ; but it is not easy to lay them 
under contribution, in elucidating this subject in a European scientific 
sense. Generally it is difficult to search them out ; for they do not exist 
as separate works, but lie concealed among the numerous volumes of the 
Chinese collections of reprints or ts^ung shu. A great part of these in- 
teresting ancient narratives of travels have been lost, and their existence 
in former times is only known by ancient catalogues or by the quotations 
of other Chinese authors. 

In order that western science may profit by the study of these 
narratives it is necessary, not only that they be correctly translated, 
but these translations require a great number of explanations, without 
which they would still remain unintelligible to savants unacjquainted 
"with the Chinese language and the Chinese manner of viewing things, 
so different from our way of looking at the same. 

I intend in the present papers, to give some translations of ancient 
O^io^se accounts of travels to western Asia, and will try to explain 
ihemy as far 9.S my knowledge and the means of reference at my dis- 
posal will permit. But I will confine my investigations solely to the 
period embraced by the I3th century, the period of the development, 
an4 the zenith of the power of the Mongols in Asia. It seems that at 
tjiat time eastern Mongolia was connected with Persia and Russia by 
great highways through central. Asia, passing through countries which, 
notwithstanding the spirit of enterprise and discovery of our present 
century, remain still (for a great part at least) as far as Europeans 
are concerned, as little known as the interior of Australia. The Chinese 
and Mongol writers record, that Tchinguiz Khan on his expedition to 
western Asia, in 1219, first established the§e roads, and had many 
difficulties in leading them through the inaccessible mountains, which 
in some places stopped the passage. It is further related, that Tchinguiz 
Khan's successor Ogotai Khan established on these roads military sta- 
tions on a large scale. At that time considerable Mongol armies were 
sent repeatedly to the far west, overrunning western Asia, and the 
eastern part of Europe. Couriers passed hither and thither, as well as 
envoys from different western kingdoms ; and even the kings themselves 
were often obliged to render homage in person to the great Khan, at his 
residence i^ the depths pf Mongolia. We learn from the Bussian 
annals, that three Bussian grand-dukes were forced to undertake the 
long aad painful journey to Caracorum, in order to obtain their inves- 
titure from the Great E^ian. One of them, the Grand-duke ¥arosla.w 
died 00 bis way home in 1246. We know up particulars regarding 
these journey* of Boft^ian gr*nd^dufe?s, but wotiier povej^jg© of tie 
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west, Haiton, the king of Little Armenia, has described his journey tO 
the court of Coujouc Khan in 1246. About the same time, Pope Inno- 
cent despatched the Franciscan monk Piano Carpini to Caracorum, 
and some years later another Franciscan monk Ruhruquis visited the. 
court of the Great Khan Mangou. Descriptions of both journeys have 
come down to us. Finally the great traveller Marco Polo traversed 
central Asia towards the end of the 13th century, and left behind de* 
tailed accounts of the countries he visited, which have been for several 
centuries the subject of learned investigations and commentaries of dis* 
tinguished orientalists. 

Considering the rich material furnished b}' these European mediae 
val travellers in relation to the knowledge of the ancient geography of 
central Asia, and the detailed accounts on the same subject given by 
several Persian authors, contemporary with the rise of the Mongol 
empire, — ^it seems to me, that some notices about what the Chinese 
authors of the same period say regarding central and western Asia, 
will present some interest. Besides numerous statements relating to 
the above-mentioned countries, found scattered in the History of the 
Yiian (or Mongol) dynasty ( 7C ^ )? and other Chinese historical 
works treating of the Mongols, there exist three narratives of journeys 
to the far west, published during the Yiian dynasty, and these form 
the subject of the following pages. But before entering upon the 
examination of them, I may. be allowed to say a few words, intended 
more for readers unacquainted with Chinese, on the translations of 
ancient Chinese historical and geographical documents into European 
languages. 

I need not mention, that the Chinese language for an European 
mitid is the most difficult in the world. It is generally believed in 
Europe, that this language is a very rich one (the number of characters 
being estimated at 80,000, of which the great Dictionary of Kanghi 
explains about 40,000), and that every conception is expressed by a 
separate character. This view is not correct. The number of characters 
we meet in Chinese books is limited ; some estimate them at 5000 only, 
and most of the characters have numerous meanings, which depend 
upon their combination with other characters, upon the branch of 
science of which the book treats, and often also upon the time at which 
the book was written. The character ^ s/ii for instance meanb really^ 
but in botanical works the fi^uits of plants are designated by this hiero- 
glyph. For the understanding of Chinese books , it is therefore not 
sufficient to know the meaning of the single characters, but their positigji 
must be taken into consideration, as well as their combinations with 
other characters. In translating from the Chinese, the principal ques- 
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tion i8 the understanding of groups of words in their connection, or 
phrases, not of single words ; for very often the single characters in a 
phrase lose completely their original meaning. In the dictionaries for 
example, you find J|3 /w to assist arid J^ ma horse. But ^ J^ is not 
t^ an assistant horse, " but is used in Chinese historical writings always to 
designate the son-in-law of the emperor, Chinese literature is very 
rich in such combinations, and phrases formed by two or more charac- 
ters ; and the original meaning of the characters, in most of the cases, 
does not serve to explain the phrases. It is in vain then that you look 
for them in the dictionaries ; the greater part, although often unknown 
to our European sinologues, have came down by tradition to the Chinese 
of the present day, and they are so familiarized with these terms, that 
they consider it superfluous to incorporate them in the dictionaries. A 
Chinese dictionary in a European language, with a good collection of 
phrases, is still a desideratum. At least all existing dictionaries are of 
no value to the reader as regards the Chinese historical style, and if he 
consults only Morrison's or other dictionaries, he runs the risk of com- 
mitting the greatest mistakes. 

In Chinese historical writings or narratives of journeys, one meets 
with a great many proper names. The Chinese in rendering names of 
countries or men, are obliged to represent every syllable of the name 
by a similar-sounding hieroglyph (it is known that all Chinese words 
are monosyllabic). As every hieroglyph has a meaning, it is some- 
times difficult for a European scholar, translating without a native 
teacher, to distinguish whether the characters represent only sounds, 
or whether they must be translated. I will, further on, show how 
often European translators have committed errors of this kind. 

Another difficulty for the European reader of Chinese books, arises 
from the complete ignorance of the Chinese of our system of punctua- 
tion. They have some characters which denote the end of a period, 
but they seldom make use of them ; and generally one finds no break in 
a whole chapter ; so that the reader must decide for himself where a 
point is to be supplied. An erroneous punctuation sometimes changes 
the sense of the whole period, or even the whole article. 

Since the Catholic missionaries first became acquainted, some 
centuries ago, with China and its immense literary treasures, the 
learned world in Europe has been much taken up with the accounts of 
these missionaries and their translations of Chinese books. It has been 
found, that the Chinese historical works contain numerous statements 
about the people and countries of Asia and their histories, and notices 
of the early intercourse between China and the peoples of western Asia 
and evea of Europe. We possess at present numerous translations from 
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the Chinese, designed to throw light on the ancient history and geo- 
praphy of Asia. The number however of sinologues engaged in this 
department of investigation is not very large, and I think when enume- 
rating Visdelou, Gaubilj Du Mailla^ Deguignes^ Klaproth, Remusat^ 
Stan, Julien^ PautMevj Father Hyacinth^ 'Archimandrite PaUadiuSy 
and Prof. Wassilyeff^ I have mentioned the most conspicuous amongst 
them. As regards the exactness of these translations, it seems to me 
they must be classed in two categories, one consisting of translations 
made with the assistance of Chinese scholars, or at least by sinologues 
who studied in China ; and the other of translations published in 
Europe by self-taught sinologues, who never had the opportunity of 
consulting a native. The translations of Hyacinth, Palladius and Was- 
silyeff always render the exact sense as it is understood by erudite 
Chinese of the present day ; but if one compares the translations of 
these Uussian sinologues with those of B^musat, Klaproth, &c., 
there will be often found a great divergence in their interpretation 
of the Chinese phraseology. Klaproth and Father Hyacinth hold, with- 
out doubt the first places amongst the orientalists engaged in the inves- 
tigation of the ancient history of central and eastern Asia. But, al- 
though the translations of Hyacinth are more numerous and more 
correct than those of Klaproth, I am far from assigning the former the 
first place ; for Klaproth has rendered immense services by his critical 
researches into Chinese literature, and the comparison of the statements 
of the Chinese with the acounts given- by western peoples ; — whilst in 
Hyacinth's translations, one is struck with the complete absence of 
criticism. Hyacinth gives always a translation very true to the original, 
but it is very seldom he ventures upon a conclusion. He was well 
acquainted with Chinese history and geography, but only from a Chi- 
nese point of view. The material he furnished however is very precious, 
for his numerous translations are very correct and intelligible. 

A great number of interesting articles, especially geographical, 
have been translated from Chinese works, by the well-known French 
orientalist M, G, Pauthier, He has devoted a great part of his life to 
the study of Chinese. Ten years ago Pauthier published his principal 
work, " Le livre de Marco Polo," full of the most interesting accounts, 
brought together from numerous mediaeval authors, in order to confirm 
and elucidate the statements of the great traveller. Translations from 
Chinese books can be met with on almost every page, and in the intro- 
duction to the work the reader will find three long translations drawn 
from Chinese authors, and relating to the expedition of the Mongols to 
the west. Pauthier would have done better not to have included 
translations from the Chinese in his " Marco Polo ; " for they have 
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diminished considerably the value of that work ; his translations being 
for the most part in complete contradiction with the sense intended by 
the Chinese authors. Advancing such a grave accusation against a 
renowned sinologue, I feel obliged to produce some proof for the satis- 
faction of competent readers. Such evidence will serve also to illustrate 
the above explanation of the difficulties which occur to the student of 
Chinese in translating Chinese books, and especially historical and geo- 
graphical articles. 

Pauthier often commits errors in translatinor the names of official 
titles, ranks and offices. It is indeed frequently difficult to find an 
equivalent for these names in European languages ; but it ought not to 
occur, as for instance with Pauthier, to translate ^ ^ % Liu s/iou sze 
as " Inspectorate of jail." In his Marco Polo, p. 224, note, the reader 
will find a translation from the Yuan shi about K'ai-p^ing fu, the second 
residence of Coubilai Khan. P. translates : — " En 1265, on y fetablit \k 
Khai-ping fou] une Direction des detenus {Lieou cheou sse)." Indeed in 
Morrison's dictionary you find : — lew='^ to detain," show=^' to guard,'* 
sze='' to direct ;" but the three characters together, as is known, mean 
a governorship in a capital, and have nothing to do with a jail. 

In another case P. takes the Mongol title of governor for the name 
of a place. Compare bis translation of Tchinguiz Klian's expedition to 
western Asia, L c. cxix : '* lis. [P. means Tchiuguiz's army.] etabli- 
rent leur quartier-general h Ta-lou-hoa-tcha." The phrase so translated 

is in the Chinese text WlM^^'^^X^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ '^® rendered : 
— *' There (i, e. in the conquered country) fa-lu-hua-chH were estab- 
lished to govern the country." The latter title occurs very often 
in the Yuan shi or History of the Mongol dynasty, and means a Mon- 
gol governor. The Chinese authors explain it by ^ pp Chang-yin 
(an officer, who keeps the seal). At the present day this Mongol word 
seems to be unknown, but Rashid-odden the great Persian historiogra- 
pher (end of the 13th cent.) confirms the Chinese account, in stating 
that the Mongol governors are called darouga, evidently the same as t^a- 
lu-hua-ch^i, which name is also found on ancient Persian coins of the 
time of the Mongols. (Cf. D'Ohssou, Histoire des Mongols, in, p. 410). 
The mistake P. made about t'a-lu-hua-ch'i leads him into another error. 
He identifies it with a place Colan-Tachi mentioned by Persian authors. 
Pauthier is much puzzled to know how to translate the character gj 
shi, which occurs very often in the Chinese books he translated. Accor- 
ding to the dictionaries shi means " an army, a general, a master, 
a teacher.*' In his translation of the travels of the Taouist monk Ch^ang- 
ch^un (Journal Asiatique, 1867), he renders this character almost 
always by army. v. p. 59,—" L'armee lui donna le nom de THen-chi 
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(Lac du Ciel)." v. p. 53, — " Les troupes se mirent a rire (i cette recom- 
mendation) et ne repondirent pas." I need not mention that here ski 
must be translated by " master'* ; then Ch'ang-ch'un himself is meant, 
and he did not travel at tlie head of an army. Happily in Pauthier's 
text, the verses the master made on many occasions on his road are 
omitted, otherwise we should probably read in his translation of a 
versifying army. 

In his translation of the exj)edition of Houlagou (Marco Polo, 
cxxxiii — cl), p. always renders the characters 3E, ^ Wang-shi^ which 
occur there repeatedly, by " prince du sang." Bemusat, who trans- 
lated the same article, has : ^'le general tartare." But wang-dii in his- 
torical writings has no other meaning than: ^Hhe imperial army." 
Owing to this mistake, both P. and E. misunderstood the whole 
article. 

In translating Chinese accounts of foreign countries, the sounds of 
the characters which represent the names of places, or other proper 
names, must be correctly rendered ; and if several proper names suc- 
ceed one another, they must be rightly divided. In the travels of 
Ch'ang-ch^an, already mentioned, p. 60, the name of a river ^ ^J Jg 
T^ar-la-sze is mentioned, which can be identified doubtless with the river 
Talas in Russian Turkestan. But Pauthier mistook the character ^Ij, 
la for the similar-looking one ^J tz^e and read T'a-tsse-sze. He adds 
immediately a second mistake, in translating i A P? ?^ ® Si ^ 
t^u jen hu ho wei mu lien, " Les gens du pays appellent ce fleuve Wei. 
movr-lieny The correct translation is : — " In the language of the coun- 
try a river is called murlien (muren='^ river " in Mongol). The char- 
acter wei means " to be," and cannot be connected with mti-lien. 
Finally P. adds a third mistake, in identifying this river with a tribu- 
tary of the Hi river. 

In the translation of Tchinguiz Khan's expedition to western Asia 
(Marco Polo, cxvii), we find: — *' Les fils imp6riaux . . . allerent attaquer 

les villes de Yu-loung-ki-tcMy de Ma-lou-tcha, de Yah-rlir^ma-lou, 

de Si-ld-sze (Chiraz)." Pauthier, who always attaches absolute credit to 
the stupid identifications and commentaries of the author of the Hai kuo 
thb chiy* identifies Yii-loung-ki-tchi with a river Yii-loung ho-chi in 

* The f^ E9 H ^ ffo,i kuo fu chi was published about thirty years ago. The author 
compiled the ancient Chinese statements about western and other countries beyond China, 
and tried to identify them, without having an idea of the geography of Asia. In his 
identifications he is only guided by siniiJarity of sounds, and is never embarrassed in iden- 
tify uig an ancient name of a place in Persia, with a modern name of a place in Mongolia, 
if there is a dight resemblance in the somids. I am astonished, that even t^e great sino- 
l^^lp^ ^tae. JuUen has been ipisjta^en as regards the value of this work. e^^^^Pfu^o ^ 
*' Melanges de G6ograph|e Asiaticjue" pp. 124-^138. Pauthier has often b en misled by 
the notps of the Hm Aio fuehi. 
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KhotaD, — Yarmalou with Yarkand, — and Si-la-sze with Shiraz. In 
the original text ( Yikin ahi ) we find £ j| @| :^ »^ # ^ H rT £l 
^ ^ M\ JB y^ ^^^9 ^ ^^^* ^^^ ^^ ^^'^ y^ ^^^ ma lu si la sze. By these 
characters three or four names of places are rendered ; the difficulty is 
how to divide and separate the names. After having compared Rashid- 
eddin's description of the expedition of Tchinguiz Khan to Persia, and 
the names of the cities taken by the conqueror and his sons, I came to 
the conclusion that four places are mentioned. By yii-lung-He'ChH is to be 
understood Orcandje or Keurcandjey the ancient capital of IGiovarism. 
The second place is Ma-lvrch^Onye-ko and means Maroutchak, a district 
belonging to Marou or Merv,— •(D'Ohsson L c. I, p. 280). The next two 
characters Ma4u mean Marou or Merv. Si-la-sze is not Shiraz as 
Pauthier believes, but Serakhss^ not far from Merv (D'Ohsson L c, 281). 
Tchinguiz Khan's armies never reached Shiraz, which was first taken 
by the Mongols more than thirty years later. 

Pauthier continues his translation : " Touloui et d^autres gen6raux 
se divisereut pour aller attaquer les villes de Sse-ni, de Tcha-ou-rhj^ and 
suggests that Sz^ni may be Nissa of the Mohammedan authors. The 

Chinese text has : Jfc |6 iS H ^ % SE ^'^9 ^^^ *^^ ^* ^'^^^ ^^ ^^> 
which must be translated, I think: "They took T^u-sze {Thus, the 
native place of the poet Firdusi and of the celebrated astronomer 
Nassureddin), and Ni-ch^Or-wurrh (Nishapur). Both places are men- 
tioned by Bashid-eddin as being destroyed by the anuies of Tchinguiz 
Khan. Pauthier did not recognize that the character fu forms 
a part of a proper name and therefore must not be translated. 

As the rightly discerning and spelling of proper names occurring in 
Chinese historical articles, is most important in a translation, let me 
quote yet another blunder of this kind, I met in the same translation 
of Tchinguiz KJian's expedition to the west. In the Chinese text (Hai 

hw t^u chi) we find : ^ 4fc P|J iS ^ ]K8 M. 3® S5 ^^* P^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ 
tuan Men pan shL Pauthier L c, cxix, translates : "lis arriverent 
dans rinde septentrionale, au lieu dit: Kio-touan-kian ('perspective 
du pic droit en forme de corne,' que Ton nomme en Sanscrit : Gridhra- 
koufay *le pic du Vautour')." This phrase is indeed difficult to under- 
stand without knowing the meaning of, " kiie-tuan," which is not a name 
of a place, but the name of a fabulous animal. In the biography of 
Ye-lii-ch'u-ts'ai, the celebrated minister of Tchinguiz Khan {Yiian shiy 
chap. 146), we find, that l^chinguiz after having advanced as far as 
India, met a strange animal with one horn, which advised the con- 
queror to go back and to stop his conquests. This animal bore the 
name " kiie-tuan " (upright horn). The above passage then should be 
translated : " They (Tchinguiz's army) reached pei yin-du (northern 
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India) where tboy met the kiie-tuan. After having seen it the army 
withdrew/' Tlie characters pan ski, met very often in Chinese historical 
writings, mean always *' the army withdrew;'* but Panthier making 
an erroneous punctuation, connects pan shi with tlic next phrafee and 
translates " general en chef." In his '*Voyage de Tchang tchun," pp. 84, 
85, he translates the same phrase pan shi by " distribua des recompenses 
k son armee." Pan indeed sometimes also means " distribute," but 
pan sAi'has no other meaning tfian "the army withdrew." 

I stated above, that it is often difficult for a European sinologue 
(seldom if ever for a Chinese scholax), to decide whether Chinese char- 
acters represent a proper name or require to be translated. Here is 
an. example taken from Pauthier's Marco Polo. On page cxxxv, note, 
I find a translation which states : " lis rentrerent sous la domination 
de Pan-tliou (Baton, khan du Kiptchak)." Being struck by this state- 
ment, — ^for Batx)u, the conqueror of Russia had his dominions in the 
neighborhood of the Caspian sea and the Volga, while the Ouigours 
were a people of eastern Asia, — I consulted the Chinese text, and was 
much astonished to find that P. translated the three characters y^ ^ 
IB ju pan fu by '^ rentrerent sous la domination de Baton." Ju means 
*^ enter," pan ^^«/=" geographical map;" so that^'w pan t^u will mean : 
*^ enter in the geographical map," or "to be attached to the 
empire." In the present case the Chinese author suggested that the 
Ouigours were attached to the empire, not of Baton, but of the Great 
Khan, who resided in eastern Mongolia. 

Completely unintelligible for the reader, is a passage found in one 
of P's, translations from the Chinese (M. Polo, cxxxi) : " I'armfe s'etant 
arrStee pour prendre de la nourriture, on ordonna dans le camp de ne 
se servir que du mors et de I'aiguillon, et de laisser les fleches." The 
Chinese text is ^^4*1^^111'^ ^^^fl' ^^ chung hien mei chuan 
tmn. One will find in Morrison's dictionary hien mei='' a cross piece 
of wood put in the mouth as a gag when entering into battle ;" chuan 
^fitgn=" to transmit an arrow." This passage as translated by P. seems 
altogether nonsense ; but the above-mentioned gag was put in the mouths 
of the horses in order to prevent their neighing. Therefore hien mei means 
also "silently." Thus the above-mentioned passage must be trans- 
lated : " The army received order (to move) silently ; the order was trans- 
mitted (also silently) in presenting an arrojv (not by beating gongs)." 

In the Siyu Z:usa passage frnWS^^Pfi^fciffiWS^lMI 
^iPP&'S^M.'fil^^^M which has been translated by Pan- 
thier (Voyage de Tchang-tch'un, L c. pp. 52, 53) as follows : " On 
marche pendant deux cents li On p6netre dans le nord des steppes 
sablorineux (chd t^o)) oil il y a exceSsivement d'herbes acjuatiques ; et, 
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pour cbanger, oa fait plus de cent li au milieu des steppes, ayant de 
Peau jusqu'aux genoux. Alors on atteint la ville fortifi6e des Hoei-heh^^ 
I propose the following translation of this passage : " After having 
travelled two hundred Z», yoa arrive at the northern verge of the desert, 
and there you find water and grass. Further on you travel more than 
a hundred li through the desert, and then arrive at a city of the Hui- 
ho.** It seems to m& that this translation is intelligible, and the com- 
petent reader will agree that it is a literal one. 

Fauthier at first was mistaken as regards the characters ^ ]|[ 
simi ts^aOy which may indeed mean '' water-plants," but in the above 
connection they can cmly be translated by ^^ water and grass (pas- 
turage)." He made a second mistake in translating the cliaracter H by 
"changer." Finally Pauthier found in Morrison's Dictionary, under the 
character ^ the meanings, "to cross over," and ^^ to wade up to the 
knees." Unhappily he chose the latter meanings and so makes the dis- 
covery that travellers crossing the McHigolian desert, are obliged to 
wade through water up to the knees. 

In order to give examples of the various kinds of mistakes, 
occurring in Pauthi^'s translations, I may be allowed finally to quote 
another passage of his " Voyage de Tchang tchun." Some years ago I 
investigated the history of plants according to Chinese authors, and 
it seemed to me conclusivdy proved, that the Chinese did not know 
tobacco,-7a plant, as is known, of American origin, — ^before the dis- 
covery of America. But I read in the above-mentioned article, pp. 44, 
45, that Tchang tchun, who travelled through Mongolia in 1220^ found 
the Mongols smoking tobacco. Pauthier translates : " Cest alors que 
Ton commen^a k rencontrer des hommes qui fumaient du tabac (y^) en 
ramassant ce qui 6tait tomb6 sur le sol." I immediately consulted the 
Chinese text, hoping to find an interesting statement, which would 
enable me to refute the alleged American origin of tobacco. But I 
was disappointed. I found of course the character jg yen (smoke), 
which at the present time indeed is used to denote " tobacco," but I could 
not give it this meaniag in the phrase in "^ A JS IR i$ ^^^ yujen yen 
ku lo^ translated by Pauthier as above stated. I understand it : " Here 
first they met (after having crossed the desert) the smoke of men (i. e. 
hearths, fire-places) and settlements." Lo means indeed " fall down," 
but also " to dwell ;" — fetss?" collect ;" but hi lo means " a village," 
" a settlement." 

I have brought together these examples of mistakes, drawn from 
Pauthier's translations, in order to prove how easily blunders can 
creep into translations made in Europe by sinologo whose tdtimum 
r^fugium is Morrison's or some other Chinese di ry. My otgaot is 
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not k> depreciate the merits of the ingenious commentator of Marco 
Polo, nor to throw doubt upon his capacities ; all the more as I. knew 
him personally as one of the most amiable of meo^ who devoted his life 
and fortune to science. But as in scientific investigations, the prin- 
cipal aim is to bring to light the truth, I could not pass over in silence 
the blemishes of F's. translations from the Chinese. I am of opinion, 
and I think every conscientious sinologue will agree with me, that it is , 
impomble to make correct translations from Chinese in Europe, without 
the assistance of a good native scholar. I except of course those sino- 
logues, who have studied the language in China, and who have studied 
it for a long time. 

I consider it a duty to declare, that my own knowledge of Chinese 
is very superficial. But living in China, and having at my disposal 
erudite Chinese scholars, I find no difficulty in inquiring from the best 
sources about every dubious question relating to the Chinese language 
and its meaning. Besides this, I am fortunate in having access to the 
enlightened views of one of the Nestors among sinologues, who never 
refuses to communicate the valuable information which he has collected 
during his long acquaintance with the language and literature of China, 
and from whom I have experienced, no little kindness. This may be an 
apology for my hardihood in engaging in such difficult investigations, 
which require more profound knowledge of the Chinese language than 
is at my conmiand. 

Finally I will here ventured few remarks on the pronunciation of 
Chinese characters, this question being of great importance for the 
purpose of my investigation. It is as impossible for the Chinese to 
render the correct pronunciation of words of other languages by their 
hieroglyphs, as it is to render exactly the pronunciation of Chinese 
characters by European spelling. One will find in the different manuals 
for learning the Chinese language, the most detailed directions for 
pronouncing Chinese characters. In romanizing Chinese sounds, not only 
all European letters and ciphers are laid under contribution, but besides 
this, the letters are marked with strokes, crotchets, accents, &c. This 
is a vain trouble. No Chinese will understand the words pronounced by 
Europeans according to these rules. The Chinese pronunciation can 
only be rendered approximatively by European letters, and therefore, it 
seems to me, the most simple mode of spelling is the best. In tran- 
scribing Chinese sounds by our letters, I adopt generally the mode of 
spelling established by the well-known sinologue Mr. Wade, now 
British Minister at Peking. Mr. Wade's spelling is adapted to the 
mandarin language spoken at present in Peking, and for its simplicity 
has become very common among European residents in China. 
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The English language having no constaut rules for the pronuncia- 
tion of its letters, and requiring often so many letters for writing ar 
single sound, is not at all suitable for transcribing Chinese characters. 
It seems Mr. Wade has felt this inconvenience, for in his Peking Syl- 
labary, the Chinese sounds represented by European letters are to be 
pronounced, not as " in English,'* but according to the Italian (or 
German) rule of pronunciation. 

I beg the reader, therefore, to pronounce the letters a, e, i, w, o?#, 
when occurring in my spelling of Chinese sounds, as they must be pro- 
nounced in German. The letters ch are to be pronounced as in 
English, the letter j as in French. 

But in translatincr ancient Chinese books, I could not admit Mr. 
Wade's spelling in its whole extent. At the present day the Chinese 
at Peking make no difference in pronouncing such letters for instance 
as j^ and jf§. In the Syllabary both are spelt ching, but in the ancient 
pronunciation, the first was ki7ip, the second tsingy and south of Peking 
this difference is still preserved. Therefore for all sounds belonging to 
this category, I will ])reserve the ancient spelling of French and English 
sinologues, and write ki or tsi instead of chi, king or tsing instead of 
ching, kien or tsien instead of chierij &c. 

In the translations I have made, the Chinese characters are often 
intended to render Mongol or Persian words or proper names. I find, 
that in this case, the Russian mode of spelling renders these names 
more exactly than any other. Instead of the unaspirated sounds 
pa peiy piy ta^ tang^ cha^ chan^ chang^ &c. I write therefore ba^ 
beiy bi, da, dang dja, djan, djang, when rendering foreign words written 
in Chinese characters. Nobody will contest, I think, that the 
characters MM 'y^i £ 5 JT PrI ^^^ M ^ found in the Yuan shi, 
and intended to represent the names of the Persian cities Derbendj 
Bardaay and Djand, render more exactly these names, when I 
spell Du-T'beny Ba-r-da-a, and Djan-di, than by using the spelling 
of other European nations, Tur-urh-pen, Pa-urh'ta-a, Chan-ti, &c. 

This may suffice to explain my method of transcribing proper 
names written in Chinese characters. Persian proper names, quoted 
from D'Ohsson's Histoire des Mongols, I will write always as I find 
them written by D'Ohsson. 

In the following paper I desire to record three narratives of travel, 
undertaken in the 13th contury, from China to western Asia. The 
first comprises the journey of the Taouist monk Ch^ang-chhmy made by 
order of Tchinguiz Khan, from China to Samarcand. also to the encamp- 
ment of Tchinguiz near the Handu-kush mountains, and the way back to 
China. This is the most important of the narratives of travels that 
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will be treated of in these papers. C9i'ang-ch^un left his native 
country, the province of Shantung, a. d. 1220, went to the present 
Peking, rested there some time, and then crossed eastern Mongolia in 
a north-eastern direction, in order to present himself to the great 
conqueror's younger brother Utchugen, who had his encampment at 
that time near the lake Buyiir in the north-eastern corner of Mongolia. 
From thence he went along the river of Kerulun to the west, crossed 
tlie mountainous country in which afterwards the celebrated Mongol 
capital Caracorum was founded, and passed probably near the present 
Uliassutai. Then we can pursue his route over the Kin shan or Chinese 
Altai, through the desert to Bishbalik (the present Urumtsi), and along 
the T'ien shan chain of mountains to the lake Sairam. Thence the diarist 
of the ..ioarney mentions Alimah* (the present Hi), the Ch'ui river (only 
however spoken of on the way back), the river Talas, and the city of 
Sairam (still existing to the north-east of Tashkend), Further on 
Ch'ang-ch'un crossed the Yaxartes, arrived at Samarcand, and after 
liaving rested there some months, set out to meet Tchinguiz, who was 
at that time near the Hindu-kush mountains on the frontier of India. 
He was obliged to make this journey from Samarcand to the Hindu- 
kush twice, and mentions on this route the " Iron gate " south of Sa- 
marcand, the crossing of the Amu-daria, his passing near Balkh, &c. 
On his homeward way? Ch'ang-ch^uu followed the same route by which 
he came ; went at first in the suite of Tchinguiz, who was returning 
home from his expedition ; but afterwards he was permitted to go in 
advance, reached the country west of Uliassutai, and from there went 
directly through the Mongolian desert to the present Kuku-khotun and 
Peking, where he arrived in 1224. 

The second narrative of travel is the short record of the adven- 
tures of an envoy of the Kin emperor, sent in 1220 to Persia and the 
Hindn-kush mountains, to meet Tchinohiz Khan. 

The third place in this collection will be given to the narrative of 
Chiang TV, sent in 1258 by the Mongol emperor Mangou to his brother 
Houlagou, who was at the head of the expedition against the khalif of 
Bagdad. Chiang Te left Caracorum, and passed by the lake Kizilbash. 
From Alimali to Samarcand he followed, it seems, the same way as 
Ch^ang-ch^un. Thence he proceeded to the west, crossed the Amu-daria, 
and passed through Merv ; arrived at the Elburs mountains, and the 
country where the Mulahi (or Assassins) lived, and finally went to Bag- 
dad, of which city as well as of Egypt and other countries of the west he 
gives a description. His narrative however is much inferior to the diary 
of Ch^ang-ch'un's travels. Chiang Te returned to Uaracorum in 1259. 

There existed yet another diary of a journey to western Asia, in 
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the 13th centary. US ^ fS ^ Ye'lu<h*u48*aiy the celebrated minister 
of Tchinghiz Khan, who accompanied the conqueror on his expedition 
to Persia in 1219-24, has left bdiind a description of the countries they 
passed through. This book was named "^ ll^^Siy&lu^ ^^ Accounts of 
western countries.'' Archimandrite Palladius informs me, that he has 
seen this work sometimes quoted by Chinese authors, but has never 
been able to find the original. Palladius possesses of Te-lii-ch^u-ts^ai's 
works, only his collections of poems f)| ^ JS ^T IK Clien jen ku shi 
tsi. Chen-jen kii-shi was the name this minister bore as poet. The 
copy I saw in Palladius' possession, is a manuscript transcribed from 
the original in the Imperial Chinese library. It contains also some 
accounts of western ^aces. 
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Kiu ch^ang ch^un si yu hi. 
KIXJ CH^^IN^O-OHUN'S TRAVELS 

TO THE WEST. 



riH»ANG-CH«UN ^g § (family name ^ Kiu) was a Taouist monk of 
great repute for wisdom and sanctity. He was bom in 1148 in 1^^ 
Si-hia, a city belonging to the department of Teng-chow fu in Shan- 
tung. In the beginning of the 13th century he was held in great respect 
at the courts of the Kin and the Sung.^ Tchinguiz, after his invasion 
of northern China, heard of. the great sage, and sent him a flattering 
invitation to come to his court. In the meanwhile, the Mongol chief 
undertook his expedition to western Asia, and Ch'ang-ch'un was obliged, 
noth withstanding his advanced age, to abandon his recluse life among the 
hills of Shan-tung, and expose himself to the dangers of a long journey 
through central Asia, to Persia and the frontiers of India, where he met 
the great conqueror. The journey there and back occupied three years 
1221-24. The Si yu ki was not written by Ch'ang-ch'un himself, but 
by one of his disciples ^ J^ ^ ^i Clii^Mang^ who accompanied him and 
kept a diary of the travels. Another admirer of the sage, ^ ^ Sun 
Si published it and wrote a preface, which is dated 1228. The 
Si yu hi is included in the Jit J^ ^ ^ Too tsang tsi yaOy a great 
collection of Taouist works. It is also found in the j£ ^ ^ ^ ^ a 
collection of reprints, published in 1848 by Jj^ Yang a learned Chinese 
in Peking.2 

1 The af Kin or 25C IS Niirchz (Tchourtche of the Persian authors) possessed at that time 

the north of China, whilst the dynasty of the 7^ Sung reigned south of the Huai river. 
Both dynasties were overthrown by the successors of Tchinguiz khan. 

2 The son of this learned Chinese lives in Peking and is known to all Europeans, under the 

name of Mandarin Yang, for the predilection he has for European sciences and for 
ICwopeaa things generally. 
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The Si yu hi has been translated in extenso into Russian, by Ar^ 
c/iimmdrite PaWidias^ and published in the 4th volume of the "Record 
ot* the R)kiu^ Ejolesiastioal Mission," 18')J>. That article may serve as 
an Hxa iiple, tor the translation of histori(jal or geographical works from 
the Chinese. Palladius gives not only a very correct version, but he 
elucidates by numerous notes, various passages and expressions, and ex- 
hibits in these commentaries, an immense knowledge of Chinese liter- 
ature in all its branches. 

Another translation of the Si yu hi was made in 1867, into French, 
by M. Pauthier, But Pauthier translated only a short and very bad 
extract of the Si yu hiy found in the above-mentioned Hai huo fu chL 
Besides this, his translation contains so many mistakes, that the whole 
article becomes unintelligible. 

The translation of Ch^ang-ch^un's travels which I give in the follow- 
ing pages, is not such a complete one as that of Palladius. I have 
omitted all the numerous poems composed by Ch'ang-chu'n on different 
occasions, as well as some conversations on Taouist and other matters. 
In some instances I give only a resum6 of the narrative, when of little 
interest ; but all relating to history and geograpny is faithfully render- 
ed, and accompanied by such remarks as my acquaintance with the 
subject permits. Of course I invariably consult Palladius' excellent 
translation ; and to enable the reader to distinguish my notes from his 
commentaries, I always mark the latter with his name. 

Sun Si in his preface to the Si yu hi says : " Ch'ang-ch'un was a 
man of a high perfection. At the time I attained the age of manhood 
(I had heard much of him, but) I conceived that this venerable man 
must long ago have soared up to heaven, and after his transformation 
lived in the company of the clouds, in the high spheres of the universe,* 
and was sorry at not having seen him. But in the winter of the year 
1219,4 there was suddenly a rumour that the master,^ who lived near 
the sea (in Shantung), was invited (by Tchinguiz) to set out on a 
journey. In the spring of the next year (1220), he arrived indeed at 
^ j^ Yen-king (the present Peking), and stayed in the monastery of 
Yu-sU huan. Then I had the satisfaction of seing him personally. When 
he sat, his position was immovable like a dead body ; when he stood up- 
right he resembled a tree ; his movements were like the thunder, and he 

4 I always use, instead of the CLinese cyclic characters, the corresponding Christian date, 

rrhich will be more convenient for the reader. 

5 69 Skiy *^ master." Oh^ang^h^ixn is always calleti bo in the Si yu M 
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walked like the wind.® From his conversation I learned, that he was a 
man who had seen and heard much. There was no book which he had 
not read. From day to day I felt an increasing veneration for him. 
The number of men attracted by his glory, who solicited the favour of 
being his disciples, increased every day. When the express (dispatched 
by Tchinguiz) arrived for the second time, the master set out for the 
west. At his departure, his disciples asked him when he would return. 
He said : * after three years.' This happened in the first month of 1221, 
and indeed in the first month of 1224 the master returned from the 
west, after just three years absence as he predicted. The master, in his 
journey to the west travelled over more than twenty thousand li.*^ He 
saw places which are not laid down on our maps, and which are not 
moistened by rain or dew; Although he was received everywhere with 
great honours, the journey was very painful for him. Nevertheless he was 
always cheerful, liked conversation and wrote verses. He loved nature 
in her various aspects. At every place he stopped, he visited all that was 
remarkable. As regards his views of life and death, he considered them 
like warmth and cold, but thoughts about them did not perplex his 
mind. Could he enjoy such perfections if not penetrated by ^ tao (the 
true doctrine) ? Written in 1228, the 2d day of the 7th month." 

The Chinese text of the Si yu ki begins with a short biography of 
Ch'ang-ch^un, as above related. Then several invitations are referred 
to, which the master received from the courts of the Kin and the Sung^ 
but were refused. In the year 1220, the emperor jj^ *§ S Ch^eng- 
ki-sze (Tchinguiz) sent his adjutant g|J fiji jj(§^ Liu Ckung4u,^ with an 
escort of twenty Mongols to Ch^ang-ch^un, who was in Shan-tung. Liu 
Chimg-lu transmitted to him an invitation from the emperor and a golden 
tablet, on which an order was written, to treat the master in the way 
the emperor himself was wont to be treated. Chung-lu reported, that 
he received the order from the emperor to seek the master in the 5th 
month of 1219. The emperor was at that time in the % M ^ wu-li-do 
(ordo in Mongol=" imperial residence") of the 7} fM Nai-manfi Ch'ang- 

6 All the above-mentioQed qualities are considered by the Taouists as marks of a high degiee 

of Gontemplatiou and absence of the passions. (Palladius) 

7 1 English inile=2.6 M It. 

8 Liu Chunff-lu was a deserter from the army of the Kiti, who entered the service of Tdiingoi? 

at the time he invaded northern China. Tchinguiz valued hiui for his skill in making 
arrows. He accompanied Ch'ang-ch'un on the whole journey, and is sometimes called 
Uu hung in the text. Kung was his title of honour. (Palladius) 

9 The people of the Naiman were living, according to Rashid-eddin, near the sources of the 

Irtish river and the Altai mountains. The Chinese authors assign the same country to 
them. At the time spoken of (1219) the Naiman were already subdued, and Tohlngiuz 
remained for a time in the (yrdo or residence of the khan of the Naiman, where he 
prepared for his expedition to the west. Rashid-eddin reports that Tchinguiz passed the 
whole summer of 1219 near the sources of the Irtish, in order to equip anew and complete 
his cavalry corps. He left for the west in autumn. (D'OLsson /. c. torn, i, pp. 212, 216) 
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ch'un agreed to go with Chung-lu, and chose nineteen from among his 
disciples to accompany him. In the beginning of 1220 they set out for 
the north, and arrived at ^ Yen (Peking) towards the end of the 
second month (April), where Ch'ang-ch'un was received with great 
homage. (I omit the particulars found in the Chinese text about 
Ch^ang-ch'un's journey from Shan-tulig to Peking, and his stay there, 
as they do not come within the scope of these papers.) 

. In Yen (Peking) the master was informed, that Tchinguiz had 
moved to the west, and he felt apprehensive that his advanced age 
would not permit of his enduring the fatigue of a long journey. He 
wished to await the time of Tchinguiz's return in order to be presented ; 
and it was resolved to ask the permission of the emi)eror. There was 
yet another question, which alarmed Ch'ang-ch'un. Chung-lu by order 
of Tchinguiz khan, had assembled a number of girls to be brought 
to the emperor's harem. The master said : " Owing to actresses having 
been sent from the kingdom of Tsi to the kingdom of Lm, Confucius 
left Lu (which was his native country). Although I am only a savage 
of the mountains, l<> how can I travel in the company of girls ? " In order 
to lay before the emperor these questions, Chung-lu dispatched a courier 
with a report, and the master sent also an address to the emperor. 

On the 15th of the 4th month (end of May) 1220, Ch-ang-ch'un 
with his disciples and Liu kung (see note 8) left Yen (Peking) and 
travelled to the north. The way led through Jg )f^ Ku-yung.ll One 
night, at the northern exit (of the pass) we met a gang of robbers ; but 
they bowed and said : " We do not harm the master." 

In the 5th month we arrived at ;j^ ^ Te-hing (now Pao-an chou^ 
beyond the inner Great wall, to the north-west of Peking, and south of 
Suan-hua fu), and passed the summer there in the temple of Lung-yang 
kuan. (I omit the particulars about Ch^ang-ch^un's stay here.) 

At the beginning of the winter (1220) piSf S ffl^ A-lisien arrived, 
sent by the Prince ^ ^ 0-ch^en^^^ and soon after another envoy came. 

10 Ch'ang-ch'un, when speaking of himself, always uses this modest expression of [U ^ shan 

ye, *' savage of the mountains." 

11 Ku-yung or Ku-yung kuan exists still, to the north of Peking, in a defile known to 

European travellers, who visit the Great wall at this point, by the name of Nankou pass 
(Nankou is a village at the southern entrance of the pass). Further particulars about this 
place and its antiquities can be found in Mr. Wylie's article, — On an ancient Buddhist 
inscripiion at Keu-yung kwan. (Journal of Roy. Asiat. Soc. 1870.) 

12 Here Tchinguiz khan's younger brother is meant. In the Yuan ski, where he is often 

mentioned, his name is written ^ ^ Jx O-diH-gin. Properly his name was gl^ Tf^ 

^ T'le-nm-go; Och'igin was his surname. Udjugin in modern Mongol=/ttt/e. Com- 
pare Yllan sAt, chap. 107, Genealogical table. Rashid-eddin calb him Teviougou 
Udjukin. (D'Ohsson Hist, des Mong. torn, i, pp. 212, 42«u Gei)6alogie de Tchinguiz khan) 
At tiie time that Tchinguiz waged war in tlie west, his brother Udjukin was entnisted with 
the government of the Mongol empire. He had his territories and residence in the north- 
eastern corner of Mongolia, near the lake Buyiir and the river Olcoui. (TyOhsson /. c. 
torn, ii, p. 7) 
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They invited the master to call upon the prince on his way to the em- 
peror. Ch'ang-ch*un made an affirmative sign with his bead. In the 

same month, the courier sent to Tchinguiz returned, and brought a 
letter from the emperor to the master ; in which the latter was again 
invited in the most flattering terms. Chung-lu also received a letter, 
with the imperial order to take the greatest care of the sage. The 
master then conferring with Chung-lu, said : " Now the winter is begin- 
ning, the way through the desert is cold and distant ; our companions 
have not purchased all things required for such a long journey ; would 
it not be better to pass the winter in Lung-yang kuan (see above) and 
start in spring?" Chung-lu agreed and so they passed the winter there. 

On the 8th of the 1st month (February) 1221 we started again. 
It was a fine day ; the friends of the master brought presents, and stand- 
ing before his horse, shed tears and asked him : " Master, you 
undertake a distant journey of several tens of thousands of li ; when 
shall we have the happiness of again bowing before you ? " The master 
answered : ** K you will be strong in the faith, I shall meet you again." 
As the friends pressed the question, he said evasively : " Our staying 
and our travelling depend not on our own will.'* But the friends would 
not desist, and wished- a decisive answer. Then the master said^: 
" I will be back in three years, — in three years." He repeated it twice. 

On the 10th of the 1st month (middle of February 1221) we 
passed the night at ^ ^ p Ts^ui-ping k^ou,^^ The next day we passed 
the ridge of a mountain called ^ jJJ -^ Ye-hu ling. To the south we 
saw the >fc fr ^ T^ai-hang ling'^^ and other mountains. The moun- 
tain air was delicious. Toward the north there was only cold, sandy 
deserts and parched grass. There are the limits of the breath of Chinese 
nature.i5 We saw a field of battle covered with bleached human bones, i® 

TraveUing further to the north, we passed ^ j^ Fu c/iowy^*^ and 

18 According to modem Chinese maps, Ta^ui-ping k^ou is a defile about 80 li west of Kalgan 
{Chang'kia k^ou). 

14 This is the name of the mountains, which surround Peking on the north and west. 

15 + J!g;2:JH.&]tPii® Chung ^-uan (+ J^), "the origin of the middle," 

is one of the numerous names by which China is design ate.i. The traveller who goes 
from Peking to Russia, is obliged to puss tlis mountain (anciently called Ye-hu luig) to 
the north of Kalgan. Indeed the change of the climate, the vegetation &c. is very 
tudden. My friend Dr. Bushell, in his interesting *' Notes of a journey outside the Great 
wall," p. 7, ni^es just the same remark as the Chinese author made six hundred and 
fifty years ago, about the sudden change of the climate, when entering Mongolia. 

16 It was the place, where Tchinguiz in 1211 vanquished the army of the Kin. In the annals 

of the Yuan, a. d. 1211, this battle at Ye-hu ling is recorded. 

17 After leaving the above-mentioned ridge of mountains, anciently called Ye-hu ling, the 

traveller passing from China into Mongolia has before him a vast plain, treeless but cover- 
ed with luxuriant grass and abounding in water. This prairie extends west and east 
to a great distance. Its southern limit is the range of mount jiins on which the Great wall 
waa erocted. To the north, a low ridge of liills separates it from the sterile desert of 
Gobi* In this " pays des herbes," many fortified places were built in ancient times, to 
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on the 15th to the Dorth-east, arrived at a salt lake called ^ M ?fi 
Kai-li po.^^ Here we saw the first settlements, — about twenty houses. 
To the south was a salt lake,^® with many sinuosities, which stretched 
to the north-east. From this (northward), no rivers are met with, 
water being obtained only by wells dug in the sand. Neither are 
there any considerable mountains for several thousand li further to the 
north. After five days travelling on horseback, we left the boundary 
line called ^ ^ Ming-zh^ang.^ 

In six or seven days we arrived (after having crossed the prairie), 
at a great sandy desert (;^ ^ p£ ta sha-t^o). In low places f^ jjf 
yii shu (elm trees) of a dwarf size are found. Some of them are of 
very great circumference.21 But from this in a north-eastern direction 
extending more than ten thousand /?, no tree is to be seen. 

We left the sandy desert on the 1st of the third month (begin- 
ning of April) 1221, and arrived at a place called |jS| ^ ^ Yu-rh liy^ 

prevent the invasion of the wild hordes of Mongolia into China. One of the most imjior- 
tant of these places was Fu chou. (Palladius) Ch'ang-ch'uii in a poem calls Fu chou 

7^ 4 iw Yen-tze ch'eng or little Yen ( little Peking). Ancient Fn chow must be 
identified as A. Palladius first deterniined from his own local observation, with the ruins 
called Kharabalgasun by the Mongols of the present time. Kharabalgasua lies on 
the road from Peking to Kiakhta, about 30 English miles from Kalgan. 

18 This is probably the lake marked on modern Chinese maps ^ 1^ Kgfl JCo-le hu \—po and 

hu both mean lake. 

19 It is difficult to say, what lake is meant, for Mongolia is very rich in salt lakes ; but they 

change very often as regards their size, or disappear, whilst in other places new lakes arise. 

20 Ming-cKamg U an earthen wall in southern Mongolia, raised by the emperor Madaku of the 

Kin dynastj, 1190 — 1208, during tlie time of his rei^n called Ming-ch'ang, 1190-96 ; a^id 
from this the name of the wall is derived. (Palladius) 

21 This statement is correct. I remember, that on my journey from Kiakhta to Peking, some 

years ago, I was often surprised by the sight of a splendid isolated elm tree in the middle 
of a steiile desert. It ^as^ always ulmusvumiia. lliese elm trees owe their existence 

to water-springs there. ^ j[4' >i^l| A ^ 'C* ^^: ^ "^ ^'/-^ ■/ *•-' 1^ ^^ 

22 Ia means " a lake ;" and yii means " to fish." t will quote here aiiother Chinese traveller, 

who went from Poking? to Caracorum about the middle of the ] 3th century, and from the capi- 
tal (Peking) to Yii-rh li by the same way as Ch'ang-ch'un. The narrative of his journey 

known under the name 5k f^ W 'Pc* C^^ff i^ hui kij has been translated by Palladius 
into Russian and published in the " Transactions of the Siberian Geogr. Soc." vols, x, xi, 
pp. 582 91. Chang Te-Lui mentions many stations on his road, and gives similar ac- 
counts about the country to the Si yu ki. Let me foUow him from Fu chou to the lake 
Yii-rh li, * * I passed B\t chou, of which only a wall remained. To the north of this place 
lies Ch'ang chou (according in Palladius* investigations, the mins called Tsaganhalgasun oy 
the Mongols, eight miles N. W. of Kharabalgasun, also on the road to Russia). To the east 
of the city is a salt lake of about a hundred li in circumference. It is called Dog's lake^ 
from its resemblance to a dog in its shape (the same lake, i.e. "the lake with many 
sinuosities" is mentioned in the Si yu ki). More than a hundred li to the north of Ch'ang 
chou I met an ancient wall, which stretches to a great distance over the mountains and val- 
leys (this is the Ming-ch'ang. See note 20). The ruins of a small town are contiguous to it. 
From this fort I travelled four stations, and then I entered the sha-fo (desert). In this 
desert through its whole extent, no stones or pieces of earth can be found. AU you see is sand. 
The only trees which can thrive there are elms or willows, and even these are miserable. 
They grow in clusters. In crossing the desert I had six stations. Then I travelled 
one station to the N. W. and reached the lake Yii-rh po (po is the same as li ; both mean 
lake). There are {roperly two lakes separated by a small neck of land, stretching from 
north to south. They are together about a hundi-ed li in circumference. To the south- 
cast of the lake is a palace of a princess." The lake YG-rh li which Ch'ang-ch'un and 
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where we began to find settlements/ The people for the greater part^r? if A 
are engaged in agriculture and fishing. At that time it was j|| 0^ 
tsing-ming (fifteen days after the spring equinox), but there was no 
trace of spring, and the ice was not yet melted.? ■^<- /^-^ir^jv ^^ f^>^^*- i.<^ 

On the 5th of the 3rd month we started again, and travelled in 
a north-eastern direction. All around we saw habitations, consisting 
of black carts and white tents.23 The people here are nomades, and 
change their abode according to the prevalence of water and pasture. 
No tree could be seen, and we met only yellow clouds (of dust) and 
decayed grass. 

Finally after twenty days and more without changing the direction, 
we reached a sandy river, which flows to the north-west, and discharges tj^ 
itself into the ^ ^ Lu-ku river.24 "We crossed the sandy river, the 
water coming up to the girths of the horses. The borders of the river 
were overgrown with willow trees (^ j^ liu shu). After travelling 
three days in a northern direction, we entered a little desert (>J^ Q? fg 
siao sha-fo). ^ 

On the 1st of the 4th month (beginning of May) 1221, we 
reached the encampment of the prince O-ch^tn (see note 12).25 At 
that time the ice was only beginning to melt, and the first green was 
seen on the ground. There was a wedding being celebrated, and many 
Mongol chiefs had arrived with mare's jnilk. We saw several thousands H- / ' 
of black carts and felt tents standing in long rows. On the seventh 
the master was presented to the prince^ who asked him about the means 



Chang Te-huX passed by, is also mentioned in the history of Tchinguiz, who resided 
here in 1215, after retuniing from his invasion of China (see Yuan ski, Pen kij a. d. 
1215). Here was a junction of several post roads. Ch'ang-ch'un instead of turning 
here to the west, took a north-eastern direction to the residence of Tchinguiz khan's brotLer. 
The position of the Yu-rh li can be approximately determined; for Ch'angch'un took 
about twenty days from that point to reach the river Kemlun, travelling in a nortli-eastern 

direction. This lake seems to be the lake 3H S 5C, fflf Po-yu-rh hai ^not to be 
confounded with the lake BuyOr in north-eastern Mongolia) in southern Mongolia, about 
43*' 50/ N. lat. Po-yu-rh hai and Yu-rh li are both Chinese names, and both mean 
"fishing lake." The Mongol name of the lake is, according to the Yi f-ung c'-hi^ the 

great geography of the Chinese empire, ^ J^ fH T'a-li po. I find the same name 
on modern Chinese maps. The correct Mongol name is Tar nor {po in Chinese and nor in 
Mongols ^*lake "). By this name it is mentioned in the Yuan shi^ chap. 119 "Biography 

of Te-sie khan." There it is stated, that the lake ^ A B^ ^Va-r nao-r, written 

also ^ ^i^ ^ T'a-r hai-tze ( hai-tze = " little sea ") was three hundred ii to the N. 
E. of Shang-tu, the summer residence of Coubilai khan. In the yeai- 1270 the city of 

jjl ^ Ying-ch'ang was founded near this lake. A Russian gentleman, who some years 
ago passed by the Tar nor mforms me, that indeed the lake is abounding in fish. 
28 Lai^ carts covered with felt, — tents on wheels, are meant. (Palladius) 

24 In ancient Chinese history, the Kerulun river in north-east«m Mongolia is called Lu-kii, 

In the Yuan shi it is generally named ^ f^ ^ Kte-lu-lien, which is a transcription 
of the Mongol name Kerulun. 

25 PaUadios is of opinion, that tlie encampment of the prince was on the river Khalkha, which 

difichai^ges itself into the lake Buyiir, ^ 
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u'. '^ V :^' to prolong life. As it would have been unbecoming, tbat the prince; 

should hear the precepts of the master before the emperor, it was/'^jj!* 
agreed, that on his return Ch^ang-ch^un should call again on the 
prince. On the 17th the prince ordered that a hundred horses and 
bullocks with ten carts should be given to expedite the master, and we 
started again. Our way led in a north-western direction. 

On the 22nd of the 4th mouth we reached the river Lvr-hfX (see 
note 24), which here forms a lake of several hundreds of li in circum 
ference. When the waves rise by the wind, great fish are thrown out' 
and the Mongols catch them easily .26 

We then went west along the southern shore of the river (Ke- 
rulun). We found abundance of |^ ^ y« hie^*^ everywhere. 

On the Ist of the 5th month (beginning of June) 1221, at noon, 
an eclipse of the sun happened, while we were on the southern bank of 
the river. It was so dark that the stars could be seen, but B6on it 
brightened up again. 

In this country it is cold in the morning, but warm in the even- 
ing. We saw ^ 'jf^ Huang hua (yellow flowers) in abundance. The 
river (Kerulun), flows to the north-east. On both banks are many 
high willow trees, which the Mongols use for making their tents. 

After a journey of sixteen days (up the Kerulun, along its 
southern bank), we arrived at the place, where the river changes its 
direction, winding round the hills to the north-west. We could ascertain 
nothing about its sources.28 Further to the south-west we arrived at 
the post road, which leads to Yu-rh IL^ The Mongols here were 
very glad / to see the master. Tliey brought him millet and said, that 
they had been waiting for him during a whole year. Ch^ang-ch^un 
made them i present of jujubes (^ tsao). Tliey had never before seen 
this fruit. 

From this we travelled ten days. At the time of the summer 
solstice the shadow was 3 feet 6 or 7 inches.30 Here we noticed 
the peaks of high mountains ; the country we traversed to the west 
was always mountainous or hilly. The population was numerous, all 

26 Palladius thinks, that the lake Bnt/iir is meant. I venture to observe that the BnyOr is 

not in direct connection with the Kerulun (or Lu-kG), but communicates by the river 
Or «^M7i with the lake Kulon (or Uaiatnor^ into which the Kerulun river discharges 
itselfl 

27 Ye Aie, "wild Me." The hie is a kind of cultivated allium. Cf. the Chinese materiii Riedica 

Pen ts*ao hang mu, book xxv, ff. 15, 18, and the Chinese Botanv Chi wu ming shi fu 
k'ao. In the latter, book iii, ff. 35, 87, good drawings are given oi both the cultivated and 
the wild hie, and indicate without doubt, that they belong to species of allium. 

28 The caravan road from Kiakhta to Peking passes near this place, where the Kenilun clianges 

its sonthem direction to a north-eastern. 

29 The road followed from Yu-rh li to Caracorum by the above-mentioned traveller Chang 

Te-hui See note 22. 
80 I understand, ihe shadow of a stick of known length. 
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living in black carts and white tents. The people are engaged in breed- 
ing cattle and hunting ; they dress in furs and skins, and live upon 
milk and flesh meat. (I omit the other particulars about their dress )TU^ 
and customs as related in the Chinese text.) i ^'u Jiwr^ f^ vwCfW^^^ iu O^^f 

Further on after four stations (four days journey) to the N. ^. *^ . , t 
we crossed a river, beyond which a plain extended, with luxurious i 
grass and abounding in water. The plain was surrounded by moun- 
tains with picturesque valleys.^^ On the east and ou the west we 
saw the ruins of an ancient city.^^ We could recognize the position 
of the streets. There is a tradition, that this city was built by the 
^ J3* K^i-tan. We found indeed on the soil, a tile with letters of the 
K^itan. This was probably a city founded by those K^tan warriors, 
who emigrated, unwilling to submit to the new dynasty.^^ 

We were told also, that the city of ^ Jg ^ Sun-sze-kan {Samar- 
cand^ of which I will speak more fujly further on) lay more than ten 
thousand li to the south-west, that it was built on the best place in the 
country of the [U |^ Hui-Jio^^ and that it was the capital of the K*i. 
tan dynasty, of which seven emperors reigned there.^^ 

On the l^^th of the 6th month (middle of July) 1221, we passed 
over a mountain ^ ^ ^ Ch^angsung ling (mountain of high pines) and 
stopped on the other side. There are very many 1^ sung (pines) and 
\^ kuai.^^ They grow so high as to reach the clouds, and so dense that 
the sunbeams cannot penetrate them. They predominate in the valleys 
on the northern slope of the hills. On the southern slope few are found, V , '^; 

31 Palladius thinks, that C*hang-ch'un crossed the river Tula. Tlie traveller from Kiakhta 

to Peking crosses it now to the South of Urpa. The- Chinese traveller Chang Te-hui 
arrived at the same river, but did not cross it, following its left bank. The Tula river is 

often mentioned in the Yuan shi and generally written j;^ 7C ^'J T^wwu-la or ^ $lj 
"Pula. Rashid-eddin in his History of the Mongols calls it loula, sometimes Toura. 
(D'Ohsson. /.c.) One of the Chinese commentators of Ch'ang-ch'un's travels however is 
of opinion, that the river iu question was the Orkhon, Perhaps he may be right ; it is 
difficult to trace Ch'ang-ch'un's route m this part of Mongolia. 

32 The Chinese commentator understands, that there were two cities on the borders of the 

Orklion. 

33 This is without doubt an allusion to the H j§ Si-liao or Karakitai. As the dynasty of 

the Kin overthrew that of the ^ Ty KH-tan or Jgv Liao^ which reigned in northern 

China, 916—1125, a relative of the Liao emperor, by name ^ f^ y^ >S Ye-lu Ta- 
shi, emigrated to the west with a small number of soldiers, and after long wanderings at 
last founded a powerful dynasty in central Asia, called Si-liao by the Chinese, and Karakitai 
by the Mohammedan authors. As regards the K'itan letters, Palladius states that they 
were formed on the basis of the Chinese characters. Specimens of them are preserved in 

^0 iS* A '& ^ 'S^^^ *^* ^ y^' 

34 By Hui'ho the Mohammedans are meant. I shall speak more ftilly of the Hui-ho further on. 
36 According to the Persian historiographers, the Karakitai were often at war with Khovaresm, 

and may have possessed Samarcand for a time. 
86 Kuai is a tree, which belongs also to the order of coniferae, but I am not able to give the 
botanical name, not having seen the tree. The writers of the T'ang dynasty identify it 

with the >f^ hui tree ; and regarding this tree the ancient dictionary Eh ya states, that 

it had the leaf of the cypress (fj po) and the trunk of the pine. . v_ , ,'. • -rj--^ 
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On the 14th we passed over a mountain, crossed a shallow riverj 
and passed the night in a plain. It was frightfully cold, and the next 
morning we found a thin coat of ice on the water. 

On the 17th, we passed the night on the west side of the moun* 

^'T)/T^ tain; and although it was the hottest season of the year, the water 
froze at night, and pieces of ice were floating in the river as in the 
depth of winter. The natives said, that generally in the 5th or 6th 
mouth, snow begins to fall in this coimtry, and that happily this year 
it was not so cold as in other years ; therefore the masfcer changed the 
name of this mountain into ^ |S '^ Ta-hm ling (the mountain of 
the great cold). Rain here is always accompanied by hail. 
n j Hence we went more than a hundred It to the south-west, through 

;^^' — a mountanous country on a winding road. There was a stony river, 
more than fifty li long, the banks of which were about a hundred feet 
high. The water in the river was clear and cold, and bubbled like 
sonorous jade (IJ^ 3E)' Chi the steep banks we saw a large kind of 
onion {^ jg( ta ts^ung) three or four feet high. In the valleys 
splendid pine trees were growing, of more than a hundred feet in height. 
The mountains stretched to the west in a continuous chain, all covered 
with large pine trees. • We were five or six days travelling in these 
mountains, the road winding round the peaks. It was magnificent 
scenery, the slopes of the rocks covered with noble forests, with the 
river gliding through the depths below., On level places pines and 4S kita 

Uf \ . 1 (birches) were growing together^ - Then we ascended a high mountaip, 
which resembled a large rainbow, overlooking an abyss of several 
thousand feet deep. It was' dreadful to look down to the lake in the depth. 
On the 28th of the 6th month we stopped to the east of the ww 
lirdo (ordo) of the empress.^^ Chmg-lu (the adjutant) sent an express 
to announce our arrival, and the empress immediately sent an invitation 
to the master. We crossed a shallow river, which flows to the north- 
east, the water of which came only up to the axle of the cart ; and then 
entered the encampment. On the southern bank of the river (here ^ ^ 
■ t-i were more than a thousand carts and tents. \ ' ^ 'i *" ' ^<:^ 

The Chinese princess and the princess of Hia,^® both sent^pre- 
sents of millet and silver. At this place 80 kin of flour cost 50 

87 The Chinese commentator explains, that they arrived at the temporary residence of one of 

the principal wives of Tchingniz khan. The YUcm shi states (chap. 106, houi/ei piao)j 
that Tchingniz had four ordo, in every one of which, one of his principal wives resided, 
with a number of concubines. '"^5^ ^ TS' 

88 ^ ^ ^ ^ Han Ma hung chu Here the princesses of the emperor of the Kin and of 

the emperor of the Hia (Tftogut) are meant. I'chiuguiz afler having vanquished these 
sovereigns, took their jirinoesses as ooncabines. This is reported also in the YSan shi* 

, ' ^ > ; -4^ . ! • - ■ - 
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lianff ;3® for the flour is brought from beyond the |^ [Jj Yin skan,^ 
a distance of more than two thousand It on camels, by the western 
barbarians. During the hot season we had no flies in our tents. 
% M ^ ^yr'li'do means in Chinese fj g hing-kung^^ Carts and tents 
had all a magnificent appearance, such as was unknown to the ancient 
H ^ Sfian-yu.^^ On the 9th of the 7th month (beginning of August) 
1221, we left the ordo and travelled in a south-eastern direction five 
or six days. Several times we saw snow on the tops of the moimtains ; 
and at their base we often met grave mounds. On the top of one of the 
hills, we found traces of sacrifices oflfered to the spirits (of the mountains). 
After two or three days we passed over a mountain, which rises in the 
form of a pointed peak. The mountain was covered with pines and 
kuai (see note 36). To the west was a lake ; we passed through a vast 
defile to the south; and found a river flowing westward.*^ j On the ^ i/ 
northern side we saw a great variety of trees; and for more than ^ 
twenty li we found on our road abundance of §| kiu^ and fragrant 
grass. To the north lay ruins of an ancient city ^ fj}] ^ Ho4a^^siao. 
Proceeding to the south-east, we passed about twenty li through a 
sandy desert, where very little water and grass were met with. GQiere 
we saw the first Hui-ho^^ who were occupied irrigating their fields 

89 One JJ Hw = Ij pound. One M i^ng — from 6 to 7 shillings. 

40 The T'ien sham or Celestial mountains. See note 57. 

41 The diarist of ChTaug-Gh'un'sjtrayels explains the Mongol word orc/o, which means <^ resi- 

dence, palace." if Ainy=^^txi go." a A;un^=" palace." Hing'huT^=s^^movea3ale 
palace." 

42 Shan-yU was the title of the khans of the ancient vj j^K Hiung^u m Mongolia, before our 

era and subsequently. 

43 It is difficult to trace Cb'ang-ch'un's way after he left the place where the Kerulun turns to 

the north-east Thence he needed more than thirty-five days to arrive at the ordo of the 
empress, which a Chinese commentator of Ch'ang-oh'un's travels places on the banks of 
the Orkhon (where afterwards the city of Caracortun was built). But the Orkhou is not 
so distant from the Kerulun as to require thirty-five days journey. The inhospitable moun- 
tains which Ch'ang-ch'un passed tlirough, must be looked for 1 think between the lake of 
Kizilbash and the sources of the Selenga and its tributary rivera. This part of Mongolia 
is very little known to Europeans. The first place mentioned on Ch*ang-ch*nn's route, 
which can be again identified is Bishbalih, or the present Urumtsi. See note 59. 

44 In Peking allium uliginosum is cultivated under this name. 

45 The Ib| ^ Hui-ho or m {J^ Htd-hu formed during the T'ang dynasty, from the 7th to 

the 9th century, a powerful nation* in northern Mongolia. The capital was on the border of 

the ^ ^ So-ltng river (Selenga). Cf. T^ang sku, diap. 857a. It has been inoontes- 
tably proved by Kl^roth, that these Hui-ho and tlie Ouigours of western authors are the 
same people. Subsequently the Hui-ho had their capital near the place, where after- 
wards Caracorum was built. In the middle of the 9th century, the power of the Hui-ho in 
Mongolia was broken, and they were dispersed. The YOan shi^ or * ^ History of the 

Mongols" mentions the Ouigours under the name of ^ 7u 3E Wei-vm-rh, The 

capital of this realm of the Wei-wu-rh was ^Ij ^ j\ J^ Bie'sH-ha-H^ or Bishbalik 
of western autliors, according to Klaproth*s investigaciouB, the present UrumtsL Ch'ang- 
oh*un now saw the first Ouigour, for he was near the country of the Ouigours ; but 
there is some confusion about the teims Hui-ho or Hui-hu, by the Chinese writers of the 
ISth century, as I shall show further on ; they call the Mohammedans also by these names. 
See note 68. 
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by means of aqueducts.^ After five or six days travelling, we reached 
a mountain; and having passed on its southern side, rested at a 
Mongol station (^ "j^f M Meng-ku ying, properly a Mongol encamp- 
ment), passing the night in a tent. At daybreak we started again and 
travelled along the southern mountains (^ ll| nan shan), on which we 
saw snow. The master wrote a poem (detailing his journey from Fn- 
chau to the mountains mentioned). At the station we were told, that 
to the north of these snowy mountains is ^ ^i^ j\^\^M ^^^^ 
chen-kai ba-Ux-ho-sun^^ Ba-la-ho-mn means " city '* in Chinese.*^ 
There are magazines of corn ; therefore the city is also called ts^ang 
fou (the head of magazines), ^pf "fir 

On the 25th of the 7th mbnth 1221, a number of Chinaman, arti- 
sans and workmen, who lived there,*^ came in procession to see the 
master. They were all ravished, met him with exclamations of joy, 
bowed before him and accompanied him with variegated umbrellas and 
fragrant flowers. There were also'^two concubines of the Kin emperor 
Chang-tsung (taken before by Tchinguiz. See note 38) and the mother 
of a Chinese princess, who met the master with exclamations and 
tears. The latter said : '*For a long time I have heard of your 
reputation and your virtues, and was always grieved at not having 
seen you ; but now unexpectedly I have met you in this country." 

The next day Chen-hai arrived from the northern side of the 
^ ^^ A'bu-han mountain.^^ Ch'ang-ch'un said to him, that he 
was much surprised at seeing the people ruled by Chen-hai carrying 
i on agriculture, for in the desert this is a rarity. He also asked Cheu- 
hai's opinion about the question of remaining there and waiting the 
return of the emperor. Chen-hai declared, that he lately received 
orders from Tchinguiz khan to expedite the master, when he arrived in 
that country, as soon as possible, and that he would be responsible for 

46 J^tcn means ** field;" C%«7i-Aa» is the name of a high oilicer of Tchinguiz khan, whose 
biography is found in the Yiian shiy chap. 120. There it is said, Tchiuguiz established 

a military settlement (l^ fun fieri) at f^ J^ ^ A-lu-huan (a country unknown 
to me, but probably somewhere about the present UUassutai). A city was built there, and 
Chen-hai was appointed to the government of the place. (This explains the name fien chen 
hai ha la ha sun.) There were three hundred families and more from western Asia, 

employed in weaving gold brocade (JS 1^ WL ^ ^ ^)> ^^^ *^®® hundred from 
^ ^ Pion king (the present Kai-feng fu in Ho-nan), making woollen cloth. Chen- 
hai is stated in this biography to have been minister during the reign of Ogotai and Cou- 
youc, Tchinguiz*s successors. This mubt be the TcMngcai mentioned by Rashid-eddin. 
(D'Ohsson Hist des Mongols, tom. ii, p. 189, calls him "le ChanceUer Tchiiigcai "). 
Piano Carpini speaks also of Tchingcai. He conferred with him at the court of Couyouc. 
According to Rasiiid-eddin, Tchingcai was a Ouigour, and was killed by order of the em- 
peror Mangou (/. c. tom. ii, p. 269). but the 1 won ski does not speak of his perishing by 
a violent death. 

47 The Chinese author is right. In Mongol a city is still called balgasun. 

48 They were brought from China and settled there by Tchinguiz. See note 46. 

49 We shall see afterwards, that this mountain was about a thousand Ii to the south-east of 

the Upper Yeuissey. See note 167. /. ^1 *l 
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Ch'ang-ch^un's staying there for any length of time. He manifested his 

intention to go with Ch^ang-ch'un ; so that the master could not object, 

and decided to proceed on his journey again. Chen-hai observed 

further, that in the countries they would have to pass through now, 

there were precipitous mountains and large marshes, which could not 

be traversed by carts. He proposed to travel on horseback, and to 

restrict the number of the suite and the carts. The master agreed and 

left nine of his disciples behind. A monastery was built for them, in 'S^ ;{^ 

the construction of which everybody assisted ; the rich with money, 

and the workmen with their labour ; so that in less then a month the',.^'^'"^^ 

edifice was finished, and named Si-hia kuan,^^ - " ^ 

On the 8th of the 8th month (beginning of September) 1221, the 
master started again, taking with him ten disciples. There were only 
two carts with the caravan, and more than twenty Mongols from the 
station accompanied him. Liu kung (the adjutant. See note 8) and 
Ohen-hai had also a hundred riders with them ; the way led to the 
west in the vicinity of high mountains. One of the servants of Chen- j 
liai reported, that these mountains had a bad fame for their goblins, j t 
and that once a goblin pulled him by the hair. Chen-hai narrated 
further, that once it occurred also to the khan of the Naiman (see note 
9), who passed through this country, to be charmed by a goblin/^and I / • ^ 2- 
that he was obliged to offer a sacrifice to him. The master did not 
make any remark on these tales. 

After having travelled south-westward about three days, we 
turned to the south-east, passed ^a great mountain, proceeded through 
a vast defile, and on the 15th of the 8th month^we were at the north- 
eastern side of the ^ jlj Kin shan mountains.^^ We stopped here for 
some time and then went south. These mountains are very high and 
vast, with deep defiles and long sloj)es. There is no road for carts 
(notwithstanding Ch'ang-ch'un passed it by carts). The road over the 
mountains was planned and constructed by the third prince, at the 

60 Si-hia was the name of Ch'ang-ch'an's native place. ' :. i ; ^ - \. ' / * '/' ^^ ^ ^i-k a' 

61 "By Kin shariy or Golden mountains, tbe Chinese understand the Altai mountains of our *hap8. 

Altai in M-^ngol and in the language of the Turks also means *' gold." This name is 
often mentioned in Chinese history, and occurs it seems for the first time, in the annals 

of the 5th century. According to Chinese history, the people of the ^ ^ l^'u-kue 
(Tiu"ks) took their origin in these mountains. The Kin shan is often mentioned in the 
YUan sU or History of the Mongol dynasty, sonietin)es by the name of Kin shan, some- 
times by the name of Aletai. But we have always to understand, not the Russian Altai, 
but the branch of it, which descends, southward between the lakes of Kizilbash and 
Bkearal, and then seems to stretch in a more eastern direction to the Mongolian desert. 
The geography of this part of Asia is very little known. The best map existing for these 
regions is Wenyukoff's excellent map of Western Mongolia^ published in Russian, and 
reproduced with Gennan spelling, in Petennaun's Geograph. Mitthdlungen^ 1872, pt. ix. 
It is difficult to say, where Ch'aug-ch'un crossed the Altai ; perhaps at the Bodogonaina 
/>ass marked on W.'s map. 
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tiflie the army went to the west.^^ j^q hundred riders (who formed 
the escort) were ordered, at difiicult ascents to pull our carts by ropes, 
and to place drags upon the wheels when descending. In the space of 
about three stations (three days journey) we crossed successively three 
ridges of mountains, and arrived then at the southern side of the 
mountains, (they had now crossed the Kin shan) where we stopped near 
a river, at a place abounding in water and grass. Here tents H'eie 
pitched, and we were waiting several days for bullocks and horses. 
The master (profiting from this rest) made three poems (in which he 
celebrates the scenery of the Kin shan). 

After having crossed the river, we proceeded southward and 
passed over a low mountain with stones of different colours. On the 
sides of this mountain no tree or grass was found. Within seventy 
li we saw two red-coloured hills; and thirty li further, stopped at 
a fresh-water well in the midst of a salt desert, where we prepared our 
food with this water. The grass around the well was much trampled 
down by sheep and horses. 

Chung-lu then had a conference with Chen-hai about our journey. 
He said : " We are come now to the most difficult part of the road ; 
what is your opinion ?" Chen-hai replied : " I have known these places 
well for a long time ;" and addressing the master he said : " We have 
before us the j^ >§* ^ po-ku tsien (the field of white bones). All over 
is thickly strewn with black stones. We have to travel more than two 
hundred li to reach the northern border of the sandy desert (^ pg 
sha-t^o) where we shall find plenty of water and grass ; then we have 
to cross the great sandy desert (ta sha-t'o)^^ in extent about a 
hundred li (from north to south). This desert extends west and east I 
cannot tell exactly how many thousand IL On the other (southern) 
side of the desert, is a town of the Hui-ho (Ouigours. See note 45). There 
only shall we find water and grass again.''^^ The master asked: 

62 Ogotai, the third son of Tchinguiz, who probably preceded the bulk of the army of Tchiiigiiiss, 

proceeding on this way to the west, in 1219. 

63 Sha-Vo (sAa=*'sand," — <'o= " dangerous ") is the name of the great desert of Mongolia. 

There was also a people in ancient times, who bore the same name, and who lived in the 
desert between the Altai and the Pieu shan (Celestial mountains). Cf. T*ang shuy 

book 257b. Tlie great Mongolian desert, Gobi in Mongol, and termed P5 si Go-hi in 
modern Chinese maps, was known by difierent names in ancient times. Father Hyacinth 
in his Description of China (in Russian), vol. ii, p. 231, states, that the eastern part of the 
desert, from the boundary of Manchuria, stretching to the west as far as the Ordos (^northern 

curvature of the Yellow river), was called JH ^ so-mo (northern desert), or ^ 

han-hai (northern sea.), whilst the western part was kno^vn by the name of y^ 
ta-tsi (great desert). But I wiU show further on, that the name Han-hai was also 
applied to the deserts west of Caracorum. We have seen that in Ch'aug-ch'un's travels, 
the eastern part of the Gobi was also called shi-fo, which seems to be a general name. 

Another Chinese name for the Gobi is JjJ? ffi s/a-ino. I find this name marked on an 
ancient Chinese map appended to the Yiian shi lei pieru It is still in use up to this time. 

64 This large desert is marked on Wenyukoflfs map on the north- east of Urunitsf. 
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" Whafc do yon mean T)y Afield of white bones' ? " Chen-hai replied : 
" That is an old battle field, — a field of death. One time a whole army 
perished there by exhaustion ; no one escaped. A short time ago at the 
same place, the army of the Naimdn was destroyed (by Tchinguiz. See 
note 9). Whoever crosses that place in the day-time and in clear weather 
(t. e. exposed to the sun), will die from fatigue, and his horses also. 
Only when starting in the evening, and travelling the whole night, is 
it possible to reach water and grass on the next day by noon." 

After a short rest we started in the afternoon. On our road we 
saw more than a hundred large sand-hills, which seemed to swim like 
big ships in the midst of waves.^^ The next day between 8 and 10 
o'clock in the morning we reached a town.^® We did not get tired 
travelling at night time, only we were afraid of being charmed by 
goblins in the darkness. To prevent charms, we rubbed the heads of 
our horses with blood. When the maater saw this operation he smilecl 
and said : " Goblins flee away when they meet a good man ; as it is 
written in the books. It does not suit a Taouist to entertain such 
thoughts." 

At sunset we started again, leaving behind on the road, all our 
tired-out bullocks, and put six horses to every cart ; henceforth we used 
no more bullocks. 

At the time we were still at the northern border of the great 
desert, we had observed on the southern horizon, something like a 
silver-hned morning twilight. We asked our companions, but nobody 
knew what it was. Then the master said : ^' That must be the ^ ^] 
Yin shan mountain chain.^^ Tlie next day after having crossed the 
desert, we met some woodcutters and asked them. They confirmed the 
words of the master. It was the Yin shan. 

On the 27th of the 8th month (end of September) 1221, we arrived 
at the northern side of the Yin shan. There was a small town (the 
town of the Hui-ho spoken of by Chen-hai). The Hui-ho came to meet 
the master, and the chief of the town presented fruits and Persian linen 
cloth (j$ ^^)« He told us that three hundred li distant, on the other 
side of the Yin shan, there was the city of 5^1 ;Hi Ho-chou,^ It was 

56 These were probably the cudlos kagon or "eand-hills thrown up by the wind,'* noticed 
by Marignolli (14th cent.) on the northern verge of the Grobi. See Colonel Yule's Ca- 
thay etc voL ii, p. 839. 

56 This cannot be the town of the Hui-ho spoken of by Chen-hai, for it is noticed further on. 

57 Yin shtm means <* sombre mountains," also *^ northern mountains." By this name is to be 

understood without doubt, tiie immense chain of mountains in central Asia, which we find 

marked on our maps as "Pien shan or Celestial mountains. The Chinese name 5C Ul 
I*ien shan is also an ancient name, generally used for designating this chain. I do not 
know why Ch'ang-ch'un calls it Yin shan. 

58 Generally this name is written ^ ^ Huo chou, and this city, according to Chinese 

anthors, 19 sixty li eastward £rom Tur&n. In the Ming shi (History of the Ming 
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very hot in that country, which was celebrated also for the abundance 
of grapes. 

The next day we proceeded westward along a river, and passed 
two small towns. At this time (end of September) the wheat was just 
beginning to get ripe. The land was artificially irrigated by spring 
water, for rain is rare there. 

Travelling further to the west we reached a large city % jgl £| 
Bie-sze-ma.^^ The king (D, the oflScers, the people, the Buddhist 
and Taouist priests etc. came long distances out of the city to meet the 
master. We lodged in a vineyard west of the city. The relatives of 
the king of the Hui-ho brought wine made from grapes (Chinese wine 
is made from rice), various fruits etc. The devotiou the people felt to 
the master increased from day to day. In his company were seen 
Buddhists, Taouists and Confucianists. The master inquired much 
about the country and its customs. They told us, that at the time of 
the T^ang dynasty (618—907) this city was the ^ J^ tuan fu of Pet- 
t^ing^ and that up to this time the frontier towns established by the 
T'ang still exist. They related further, that several hundred li to the 
east is 2l }^ fu (city of a department) called "g ^ Si-liang^^^ and 
three hundred li to the west a jfg^ hien (district town) called jj/jf ^ 
Lun t^ai.^^ 

The master asked what they reckoned the distance to the place 
where the emperor then was. All agreed in estimating it at ten thou- 
sand li and more to the south-west. 

On the 2nd of the 9th month we started again to the west, and 

dynasty), chap. 329, foL 119, Huo chou is identified with ^ ^\ 9C ^ Ha-la-hio-fljo 
of the Mongol time, which is the same as Kharakhodjo of the Peisian historiographers, 
a city of the Ouigours. The city of Ha-la-huo-djo is marked on modern Chinese 
maps. 




name of the city at the time of the "Pang dynasty. It was one of the capitals of tlie 
powerful people of the I^u-kue (see note 51), subdued by the Ouigours in the 8th century. 
In the time of Tchinguiz khan this place was called BUhbaUk Qxi the language of the 
Turks==/Si;e dties)^ and was the capital of the Oaigours, as the Persian authors state. 

In the Yuan-^hi the city is also often spoken of, and termed JlJ ^ j\ ^ Bie-sAi-ba- 

lij sometimes also JuL ^ Wtt-ch'enp (fiye cities), but it seems, that by the latter name 
the whole country of the Ouigours during the Yiian dynasty is meant. 

60 Palladius translates the Chinese characters tuanr/u by commissariat. 

61 Si-licmg of that time was the present TJ.ang^koafu in the province of Kan-su. This place, 

however, was not to the east, but to the sou&-east of Bishbalik, and at a considerable 
distance. There must be an error, or the author speaks of another Si-h'ang city. 

62 Jjunrfcd is already mentioned in the History of the Former Han^ before our era, as a Chinese 

military colony in tiie U j^ Si-yu (countries to the west of China.), to the west of 
j§ ^ Yert-ki (the present Kharashar). See TsHen Han shuy chap. 96. Si-yQ. 
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after four days journey, stopped eastward of Lun-fai (see note 62), 
where the chief of the j^ ^ Tiesie^^ came to meet us. 

To the south on the Yin shan mountains we saw three rugged 
peaks supporting the heavens. The master dedicated a long poem to 

After having passed two towns, we arrived on the 9th of the 9th 
month at a city of the Htii-ho called ^ A S^J Ch^ang-ba-la (Ch^ang- 
balik).65 The ruler (J) there was a g "^ ^ Wei-wu-rh^. He was an 
old friend of Chen-hai, and came with his relatives and priests of the 
Hui-ho to meet us far outside the city. After our arrival in the city, he 
presented us a dinner on a terrace, and his wife regaled us with wine. 
They brought also very heavy water-melons (|f J^si-kud) and sweet 
melons ("H* JJJ. kan-kua).^'^ 

The master received the visit of a Buddhist priest and spoke with 
him by means of an interpreter. It must be observed, that the country 
from this place to the east belonged to China at the time of the T^ang 
dynasty. West of it there are neither Buddhists nor Taouists. The 
Hui-ho only worship the west.^^ 

63 Jie-sie Is, according to A. Palladius' investigations (see bis Ancient traces of Christianity 

in Chintty in the Biissian Oriental Record^ vol. i, pp. 26 — 63), the Chinese transcription of 
the word tersa^ used by the Persians since the time of the Sassanides, to designate the 
Christians, and sometimes also the Fire worshippers and Magians. Haithon, the king of 
Little Armenia calls the Ouigonrs tarsi. 

64 They saw the high volcanoes of the Pien shan, also marked on our maps. 

65 Ctfang-ha-la (probably Ch'angbalik. 5a/£fc= " city." See note 69) was according to the 

author, seven days journey from Bishbalik, to the west. On an ancient Chinese map of 
Central Asia and Persia, etc, of about the year 1330, this place is situated to the west of 

Bie-shi-bar-la, and the name is written j^ /\ J^ Chang-ba-li, In the Yuan sli this 
city is repeatedly mentioned. I am not aware, that Persian or other western mediaeval 
authors mention a place of this name. I will here remark, that in commenting upon 
Ch'ang-ch'un's travels to western Asia, I shall only give short notes and identifications of 
the places mentioned by him. I intend to publish in another paper, the ancient Chinese 
map of central and western Asia,, and there I will try to bring together all I have been 
able to find in Chinese books about the mediaeval ge(^raphy of this part of Asia. 

66 By Wei-wu-rh the Ouigours are meant. This name is met only once in Cb'ang-ch'un's 

travels. Compare notes 46 and 68. 

67 Melons in Chinese are generally termed p^ JS^ fien-hua, T^ien has the same meaning as 

kan, both signifying *' sweet." 

68 |B| ^ fi J9 W !^ The Hui-ho only worship the west. Here by Hui-ho the Moham- 

medans are to be understood ; for the Mohammed ;uis, when praying, alwaj^s turn towards 
Mecca. I repeat here my remarks about the confasiou in the Chinese authors of the iSth 

century as regards the application of the names |B) ^ Hui-ho or |B| fj^ Hui-hu (by both 
names the Ooigours were designated at the time of the Pang dynasty). In Ch'ang- 
ch'un's travels, as we have seen (note 45), first the Ouigours are termed so, but further 
on he calls the Mofutmmedans also by the name of Htd-ho. The YOan shi generally 

names the Ouigours of Bishbalik ^ 7u 52 Wei-tou-rh, and the Mohammedans [^ |A 

Hwrhu^ — in a few cases also |BJ [EJ Hid-hui. In Ch'ang-ch'un*s travels, the name 
Wei-wn-rh is met only once (see note 66). There may be some reason for the fact, that the 
Chinese in the 13th century called the Mohammedans Hui-ho or Hui-hu, term&used in form- 
er times only to designate the Ouigours. It is known, that the so-called western Oulgonxs in 
the 10th and 11th centuries, extended their power far to the west over the MohammedtiR 
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The nexfc day we proceeded farther to the west, and went along (the 
northern slope of) the Yin shan as far as about ten stations.^ We 
crossed also a sandy desert, where the loose sand is collected by the wind 
into moving hillocks, resembling the waves of the sea (see note 55). No 
vegetation is visible there ; the carts cut deeply into the sand and the 
horses also sink. To cross this sandy desert took a whole day's journey. 
This is probably a part of the great desert (which Chen-hai called) 
PO'hi tsien (the field of white bones). It is bounded on the south by 
the Yin shan mountains. 

After having left the sandy desert, we went five days, and stopped 
on the northern side of the Yin shan. The next day early in the 
morning we proceeded southward on a long slope seventy or eighty miles, 
and stopped in the evening to rest. The air was cold ; we found no water. 
The next day we started again and travelled south-westward ; and at a 
distance of twenty li suddenly got sight of a splendid lake of about 
two hundred li in circumference, enclosed on all sides by snow-topped 
peaks, which were reflected in the water. The master named it the 
Lake of Heaven. Following the shore, we descended in a southern 
direction ; and on either side saw nothing but perpendicular cliffs and 
rugged peaks. The mountains were covered to their summits with 
dense forests, consisting of birches and pines more than a hundred 
feet high. The river winds through the gorge for about sixty or seventy 
li with a rapid current, sometimes shooting down in cascades. The 
second prince,"^^ who was with the emperor at the time he went to the 
west (1219), first made a way through these mountains, cut through 
the rocks,^nd built forty-eight bridges with the wood cut on the moun- 
tains. The bridges are so wide that two carts can pass together.^ 

We passed the night in the defile, and left it the next morning ; 
then entered a large valley which stretched from east to west, well 
watered, with abundant grass, and here and there some mulberry trees 
or jujubes. 

countries (compare the maps in Klaprotli'a Tableaux historiques de VAsie) ; and so the 
Chinese confounded the Ouigours and Mohammedans. In the History of the Ming Dynasty, 

the Mussuhnans are always termed |B| [^ Hm-hui and the Ouigours Wei-wunrh, It 

seems to me that the name of Hai*hui, in use up to this time, originated from \S^ ^ 

Hui-ho or |€) gjl Hui-hu. 

6d I translate the character ^ ch^eng always by ^* station." As the Chinese of the present 
time understand it, cfi^eng means " a day's journey.** It is onl^ once in Ch'ang-ch'un's 
travels, that mention is made of the number of li they traversed in one day, which was 
seventy or eighty (25 — 29 En^h miles) trarelUng down-bill. 

70 Tchinguiz khan's second son Tchagatai. 

71 Palla£us remarics, that Ye-Hi-ch'u'ts^aiy Tchinguiz's minister, who was with the conqueror 

in western Asia, in his poems, also speaks of these bridges, and of the splendid mountain 
lake. A modem Chinese author, who wrote a commentary on Ch*ang-ch'un*s travels, 
identifies this lake with the lake bairam^ north of the present Kouldja. He may probably 
be right. Sec note 72. 
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The next station from this was the city of p^ £ J^ A-li-may'^^ 
which we reached on the 27th of the 9th month. Tlae ruler of H ^ JJ| 
g| P^it-su-man kuo (the realm of P^u-sur-many^ came out of the city 
together with the Mongol ta-li^hua-chi (governor. See my note about 
this term in the Introduction) to meet the master. We stopped at 
a fruit orchard on the west (of the city). The people here call 
a fruit a-li-may and as the place is famed for its fruits, the city 
received the name A-li-maJ^ There is a kind of cloth, called ^ |g 
JH tu-li^ina. The people say that it is woven from vegetable wool. 
We got seven pieces of it for winter clothes. This hair resem- 
bles the down (inclosing the seeds) of our willows. It is very clean, 
fine and soft, and they use it for making thread, ropes, cloth and 
wadding.7^ In cultivating the fields, the people use also artificial irriga- 

72 This 18, it seems, the dty of pj // Jf||| J£ A-li'ma-H^ mentioned very often in the Yuan 

shiy and also by the Persian authors of the 13th century under the name of Aimaltk^ but 
its true position is not ascertained. CoL Yule in hi<t excellent work, Cathay and the 
way thither^ identifies Almalik with the present Kouldja in 111 ; apparently only on the 
authority of the Chinese. Bat it must not be forgotten, that this identification of the 
Chinese, was made only at tlie end of last century, by the savants of the emperor 
Kien-lnng ; and I need not mention that all identifications of ancient places made by the 
Cliinese in the last or the present century are of no value, being altogether arbitrary In 
this case however the Chinese identification may be right ; at least it is not in c(»itradic- 
tion with other accounts we possess regarding ancient AlmaJik. Klaproth in his M^m, 
rel, h I' Ante, torn, ii, p. 137, gives a translation of a description of Ferghanah by Sultan 
Baber^ at the beginning of the 16th century. In tliis description it is said : *^ Ferghanah is 
bounded on the east by Kashgar, on the west by Samarcand^ on the south by Badakhshan, 
and on the north by high mountauis.'' He mentions Almalig and Almatou as cities of 
Feiighanafa, destroyed before his time. With regard to Almatou, the Russian Fort Wer- 
ncye^ to the north of the lake Issikul, bears up to this time the Chinese name Alimatu. 
As we shall see further on in the narrative of Ch'ang-ch*un*s joiu-ney, Alimali is said to 
be four days journey to the east from the river Talas, and I was inclined to look for it 
near the western border of the Issikul lake, which then would answer the picturesque Lake 
of Heaven of Ch'ang-ch^m. But I came to the conclusion, that tbeie must be a break 
in the diary, or a confusion regarding the dates. On CfL'ang-ch'un's home voyage, A-li- 
ma-li is again mentioned, and placed at about twelve days journey to the east from the 
river Chtd, which position would agree with the assumption, that A-li-ma-U was in the valley 
of the 111 river. If the Chinese assertion is correct, that ancient A-U-ma-li was near the place, 
where Kouldja now stands, the Lake of Heaven, about one or two days journey to the north 
of A-U-ma-li, must be identified with the Lake Sairam, In the Sin kiang tchi Uo^ a modem 

description of Lake Sairam is given in the following terms : ** The lake ^ (H 7fC 
SaiUi-iim is about two hundred 1% north-east of the city of Hi, to the north of the defile 
leading through the TaUci mount^ns. The lake is about three hundred li in circuit, and 
bounded on all sides by high mountains.'' I know, that the regions here in question have 
been r^atedly visted aud described by Russian travellers (they belong now to Russia), 
but unhappily I have no description of the Sairam lake for reference. * I possess only a 
new Russian map of Turkistan and the adjacent countries, on which I find marked a 
route lea<Hng from Urumtsi (Bishballk) over Kivkarussu, along the northern slope of the 
T'ien shan to Lake Sairam, which is represented as surrounded by high moimtains. 
From the lake, the road passes soutli over the Borokhoro mountains to Koul^a. This 
may have been the way followed by Ch'ang-ch'un. 

73 This is probably the same as Piano Carplnl's Bessermin (^Notice sur le Voyage de Plan de 

Ckrpmy par D'Avezac, p. 501), a mutilation of the word Mussulwan. In the ancient 
Russian annals, the Bussurman are often mentioned, the Mussulmans being always meant. 
Col. Yule states (/. c p. 236), that Almallc was the seat of a Turkish principality before 
the rise of the Mongols. 

74 As Palladius informs us, alina in fact means "fiaiit" in the Tartar language. 

75 Hsra probably cotton is spoken of, which at that time wag little known in China. Com- 
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tion by means of aqueducts. For drawing water they use a jar, which 
they bear on their heads. When they saw our Chinese pail for drawing 
water, they were much delighted, and said : You J^ ^ >5 TaoJmo^^i 
are very able men. They call the Chinese (^ J\^)==T^hiuir8hiJ^ h 

Journeying further to the west we arrived in four days^ at the 
^ JIPJ 36 S 1^ r*a-foj-5w mo4ienJ^ The river, which is deep and broad, 
comes from the east, and cutting across the Yin shan mountains, runs 
in a north-western direction. To the south of the river again are snow- 
covered mountains.^^ On the 1st of the 10th month (end of October) 
we crossed the river in a boat, and proceeding southward arrived 
at a great mountain, on the northern side of which was a small town.®^ 

pare the interesting investigations on the introduction of Cotton into Cliina, by Mr. W. F. 
Mayers, Chinese Secretary of H. B. M. Legation. — Notes and Queries on China ami 
Japan, 1868, No. 6. 

76 PalladiuB supposes that fao-hua-shi is dettigned to render the word Uvmgaj^ applied in 

ancient time by the Mohammedans to China. See Col. Yale's learned investigations re- 
garding this word, Cathay etc p. lii. The taugas of Theophylactus is probably the same 
as tamgaj. 

77 There must be a break in the Chinese text, or a confusion regarding the dates ; for it is 

impossible, that the travellers could make the distance from Kouldja to the river Talas, 
about 630 miles in four days. It seems that the narrative of the journey between 
A-li-ma-li and the river Chui is omitted, all the more as this way is described ou the 
homeward journey of Ch'ang-ch'un, and the distances given there between the Chui (see 
note 151) and A-li-ma-li agree with the truth. 

78 This is the river Talas of the present day, belonging now to Russian Turkistan. Mu-UeUf 

as I have stated above, is designed to render the Mongol word wwew!=river. 

79. This account of the Talas river is perfectly correct. I will only add, that it discharges 
itself into the Lake Karakul. 

80 I do not believe that, by this small town the city of Talas or Taraz, often mentioned by the 
Persian historians, is meant. The true position of this city is not ascertained, but probably 
it was on the river of the same name. Ch'ang-ch'un passed probably from Koul<^a (Almalik) 
by the great road marked on the above-mentioned Russian map, and leading from Kouldja 
through Kastek Aulieata (on the Talas river) to Sairam (Tchemkend). It seems, that six 

hundred years before Ch'ang-ch'un travelled, a Buddhist monk v^^^ Hmn-tsang followed 

the same route from the river Chui to the Talas. In his work WJ^SB Siyuld, translated 
by Stan, JuUen (M^moires sur les contr6cs occidentales, tom. i, pp. 12-14.), the author states, 
that he proceeded from China to Samarcand, by a route south of the T'ien shan mountains, 

and along the southern border of the ^ fjg ts*ing-ch*i (the description he gives of this lake 
agrees perfectly with the Issikul). Ch^ang-ch'un as we have seen, chose the route north 
of the Pien shan and tlie Lake Issikul to the river Ch'ui. HQan-tsang states, that five 

hundred li to the north-west of this lake is the city of the river Su-ye (^ ^ 5jC jtj^ 
St^ye shut ch*eng.), where the merchants of different countries meet. The river Su-ye 
appears to be the same as the Ch*ui. Continuing his route, Huan-tsang arrived four hun- 
dred li to the west, at the well-watered country called t^ J^ Ts'ien-ts'Qan (the thousand 
springs), which to the south was bordered by snowy mountains, and on the three other sides 
by plains. Casting his eyes upon the Russian map of Turkistan, the reader will agree, that 
tlds country must be looked for north of the high mountain range, stretching fiiom the 
western comer of the Issikul to the west. A great number of rivers and torrents 
come down from these mountains, and dischaige themselves into the Chui river. In 
Ch*ang-chun*s travels, the same snowy mountains are mentioned to the south 
of his route. About 150 li to the west of the Thousaitd springs, HQan-tsang came 

across the large city of PH ^ ^ Ta-lthsze. This is without doubt the Talas or 
Taras of the Persian authors, who speak also of a river of this name. Vivien de 
St. Martin in his commentary on Stan. Julien's translation of the Si yu ki (/. c tom. 
ii, pp. 267-71), suggests that the ancient city of Taras was not on the river Taras, but 
near the Yaxartes, where now the city of Turkistan stands ; but his view is not at all 
plausible. In Ch'ang-ch'nn's travels, only a river Talasze is spoken of. Rubruqnis 
also notices this river, as a stream that loses itself in swamps and does not enter any sea. 
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Thence we travelled five days to the west. As the master travelled 
by imperial order, and as we now approached the encampment of 
Tchinguiz, Chung-lu went in advance to announce to the emperor the 
arrival of the sage, while Chen-hai remained with the latter. 

Travelling again westward during seven days, we crossed a moun- 
tain, and met a Chinese envoy, who was returning to China.si The 
envoy bowed before the tent of the master, who asked him : " When 
did you leave?" The envoy answered: "I saw Tchinguiz for the last 
time on the 12th of the 7th month. The emperor is pursuing the ^ 
jjg fp man-tuan han^^ to pp Jg Yin-du (India)." 

Next day there was a great snowfall, and we reached a small town 
of the Hui-ho (Mohammedans). The snow was one foot deep, but was 
quickly melted by the sun. 

^ On the 16th of the 10th month we went in a south-western 
direction, crossed a river on a bridge of planks, and in the evening 
reached the foot of the southern mountains (^ [If nan shan). Here 
were (formerly) the dominions o{ ;^ ^ i^ ^ Ta-shi Lin-yaj who was 
a descendant of the j^ Liao, As the armies of the Kin subdued the 
liao, Ta-shi lin-ya with several thousaud men withdrew to the north- 
west. After ten years perigrination from one place to another, he 
finally reached this country .^^ 

81 ^ S 'K Tung hia sA», "an envoy from the Eastern Hia."' The latter is another name 

for China, and especially for northern China, at the time spoken of the empire of the 

^ Bon dynasty. Eta is the name of a renowned Chinese dynasty, b. c. 2205 — 1766. 
There was a Taugut dynasty reigning in the present Ordos and Kansu, 982 — 1227, which 
took the same dynastic name Hia. The empire of this dynasty is generally called Si 
Hia (AVestem Hia) in Chinese books, wliilst Tung Hia means the eastern part of northern 
China. The envoy Ch*ang-ch'un met here was an envoy of the Kin sent to Tchinguiz. 

82 Suuin-tuan han means '* sultan khan, " — Djelaleddin, the sultan of IQiovaresm. 

83 The Chinese diarist evidently speaks of the dynasty of the Si-liao or Karakital (see note 

33). In the JAao shi or "History of the Liao dynasty," chap. 30, at the end of the annals 

{pen ife»), the reader will find a detailed account of the adventures of JH^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ye-lu Ta-shi, called also ffi ^ Lm-ya, and his conquests, which extended over the whole 
of eastern and western Turkistan. He was the founder of a powerful dynasty which 
reigned 1125-1208, and was overthrown by the son of the last khan of the Nainian, Goutch- 

louc of the Mohammedan writers, ^ tu 1$ Kii-ch^wlu of the Chinese authors. Goutch- 
louc was attacked by the Mongols in 1218 and slain. The accounts of the Chinese 
historians about the Si-liao agree very well with the accounts given by Rashid-eddin, 
regarding the Karakitai. Cf. D'Ohsson, /. c. tom. i, p. 443. Rashid-eddin states, that the 
capital of the Karakitai was Belasagun (probably the same word as the Mongol balgasun^ 
meam'ng " city *'), but its proper position cannot be ascertained. It is only known from the 
accounts given by Rashid-eddin, that it was situated in Turkistan in a well-watered 

plam, with rich pasturage. According to the ^ ^ jjij^ 5£ Yiian ch'ao mi shi, a his- 
tory of Tchinguiz khan, the capital of the Karakitai was on the river Oi^ui (the river 
bears the same name up to the present time). Compare Palladius' translation of the 
Yiian ch*ao iki shi in the Record of the Russian Ecclesiastical Mission at Pekirg, vol. 
«iv, p. 92. The accounts given in Ch'ang-c'hun's narrative of travel about the Si-liao, 
seem to refer to the place where Balgasun was situated. But the country of the Si-liao 
is placed there west of the Talas river (the Ch'ui is to the east of it). I shall show further 
on, that another Cliinese traveller of the 13th century, who followed the same route as 
Ch'ang-ch'un, mentions the mountain lake described by Ch'ang-ch'im, Alimali, then a 
place with vast ruins of a city of the Si-Kao, and after this tho Talas rirer, west of the 
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Here the climate is quite different from that of the regions north 
of the Yin shan .(T'ien shan). Tlie country has many plains, and the 
people are employed in agriculture and breeding of silkworms* Ihey 
make wine from grapes (all wine in China, as is known, is made from 
rice or millet). The fruits are about the same as in China ; bnt it does 
not rain there during the whole summer and autumn ; hence the fields 
are irrigated artificially by canals led off from the rivers, and the com 
is brought to maturity. To the north-east are mountains, to the south- 
west valleys,®* which stretch out for ten thousand li. 

This kingdom (of Ta-shi lin-ya. See note 83) existed about a 
hundred years. As the power of the Naiman was broken (by Tchinguiz. 
See note 9), they fled (t.e. Gk)utchlouk, the son of T^ai-yang the khan 
of the Naiman) to the Ta-shi, and after becoming powerful, overthrew 
that nation. Subsequently the man-tuan (sultan of Khovaresm) con- 
quered the western part of their dominions ; then Tchinguiz arrived, the 
Naiman (Qoutchlouk) were totally destroyed, and the siian-tuan was 
also overthrown. 

We were informed, that the way still before us presented many 
difficulties. One of our carts was broken, and we were obliged to leave 
it beliind. 

The 18th of the 10th month, we travelled westward along the hills, 
and after seven or eight days journey, the mountains suddenly turned 
to the south. We saw a city built of red stones ; and there were the 
traces of an ancient military encampment. To the west we saw great 
grave mounds, which resembled the 5|* g tou-sing (the constellation 
of Ursa major). Passing over a stone bridge, and travelling five days 
along the south-western mountains, we arrived at the city of % 1^ 

Sai-lan?^ 

There is a small tower in Sai-lan. The ruler, a Hui-ho (Moham- 
medan) came to meet us, and directed us to our lodging. During 
the first days of the 11th month (1221) much rain fell. 

The 4th of the 11th month (end of November) was the new year 
of the country people. They were walking in parties congratulating 
each other. 

city of the Si-liao. There is probably a mistake in the tliary of Ch'ang-ch'un's travels ; 
for it is stated tliere, tliat tlie dititaiice between Alimali aitd the Talas river, about five 
hiuidred and thirty iriles, was made in four days, a thing impossible ; and on the other hand 
it is stated, that the caravan of Ch'ang-ch'un took twenty-five days from the river Talas 
to reach Sairam, which is according to the maps, only a hundred miles distant. Perhaps 
by some mistake, parts of the diaiy have been transposed. We shall see in the aooount of 
the homeward journey, that they took twenty days from Sairam to the river Ch'ui, and 
twelve days between the Ch'ui and AlimalL This agrees perfectly with the tnith. 

84 The Chinese text has Il[ rA'«ow, "valley ;'* but probably low countries are meant. 

85 On the Russian map ol Twkistan, Sairam ^ which is probably the Sai-lan of the Chinese, 

is marked near the city of Tchemkead, about a hundred mile6 to the souih-wett of the 
Talac rivtr. 
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On the same day Chao Kivr-hi (one of Ch'ang-ch^m's disciples) 
said to one of his companions : "At the time I resolved, in Siian-te, to 
follow the master, I had a presentiment that I was leaving never to 
return \^ and during my journey, my heart has been always sad. But 
I followed the precepts of our master, who teaches, that thoughts about 
dying and living ought not to perplex the mind of a man of the true ^ 
doctrine. His heart ought not to be excited by thoughts about joy and 
sorrow. Whatever too may happen in life is good. I feel, that now 
the term of my returning (i.e. of my death) is near (^*^ {[f ). You, 
friends, serve faithfully our father." After a short sickness of several 
days, he died on the 5th of the 11th month. 

Thence we proceeded south-westward, and arrived after three 
days at a city, the ruler of which, likewise a Hui-ho, met and regaled 
us. The next day we passed anottier city, and after two days travelling 
reached the river H HI5 S 3^ Ho-ch^an mu4ien*^'^ We crossed the 
river on a floating bridge, and stopped on its western bank. The 
guardian of the bridge presented to Chen-hai a fish with an enormous 
mouth and without scales.^ The sources of this river are in the south- 
east, between two snowy mountains ; its water is muddy and runs 
rapidly ; the depth being several chang.^^ It flows to the north-west, it 
is unknown how many thousand U; being bounded on the south-west 
by a desert, without water or grass, extending more than two hundred 
It ;^ for which reason we travelled there in the night. We went south- 
waid to high mountains covered with snow (in winter), and then to 
the west These mountains are connected with the southern mountains 
of Ste-mi-sze-kan (Samarcand, v, i.). 

We then arrived at a city, where we found grass and water ; and 
further on passed another city, the chief of which, a Hui-ho (Moham- 
medan), came to meet us, and entertained us at a place south of the 
city, with a dinner and wine. By his orders, boys performed some plays, 
dancing with swords and climbing on poles. After this we passed two 
cities more, travelled half a day among mountains, and came out at a 

86 jt W ^ & i, ^ literally, **I felt the omen of the longjomney." 
S7 Hfh-chan TNt^iien, ^^ Mti-li€n=smuren==^^* river ** in Mongolian. Ho-ch*an means the 
river Khodjand (Yaxartes, Sihoon, now Sir-daria). I find in D'Herbelot's Bihlio- 
1h€que arientale^ p. 791: ^^ Sihouny le fieuve que les anciens out appelI6 la^- 
artes. Les Arabes TappeUent ordinai'rement Nahar Khodjcmd^ le flenve de Kho- 
djand." Sultan Baber in his description of Fei^ghanah in the beginning of the 16th 
century, calls it also the river of Khodjand. See Klaproth's Af<f m. rel, a tAsie, torn, 
ii, p. 138. The Yaxartes is repeatedly mentioned in the luan skiy and always termed 
Ho-ch*an, (»: designated by similar-sounding characters. 

88 Pix>bably a MhetU-fiah (silurus), for the silurus genus is without scales. There are siluitis 

of large size, mentioned by modem travellers, in the Sir-daria. 

89 One chang (^)=10 Chinese feet 

90 This 10 a veiy exact description of the Sir»darxa and the regions west of it. 
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valley which stretched from south to north.*^ Here we passed the night 
under a splendid mulberry tree (^ ^ sang'Shu)y which could cover with 
its shade a hundred men.®^ 

Further on we reached another city, and saw od the road a well 
more than a hundred feet deep, where an old man, a Hui-ho (Moham- 
medan), had a bullock, which turned the draw-beam and raised water 
for thirsty people. The emperor Tchinguiz, when passing here, saw this 
man, and ordered that he should be exempted from taxes and duties. 

On the 18th of the 11th month (middle of December) after having 
crossed a great river, we arrived at the northern side of the great city 
of fP ^ S T Sie-mi'Sze-kanJ^^ We were met in the suburb (of Samar- 
cand) by the :;{( ^ ^ $lj 19 ^ T^ai-shi yi-la kuo kung^^^ the chief 
officers of the Mongol army, the chiefs of the Hui-ho (Mohammedans), 
etc. and having pitched a great number of tents we rested there. 

Chung-lu (the adjutant) who had left the master and hastened to 
inform the emperor, was found detained here by some hinderances on 
the road. He said to the master : " On our road, at a distance of about 
a thousand li is a great river (the Amu-daria). I have been informed 
that the rebels have destroyed the floating bridge and the boats there. 
Besides this we are now in the depth of winter. I think it would be bet- 
ter to wait and start in spring." The master agreed, and some time after- 
wards we entered the city (of Samarcand) by the north-eastern gate. 

Samarcand is laid out on the borders of canals. As it never 
rains in summer and autumn, the people have conducted two rivers 
to the city,®^ and distributed the water through all the streets, 
so that every house can make use of it. Before the dynasty of the 
suan-tuan (sultan of Khovaresm) was overthrown, the city of Sie- 

91 They crossed probably the monntains to the north of Samarcand, and passed through the 

defile known by the name of ** Gate of Tamerlane." 

92 I am not aware, that there are m that country such large mulberry trees. Perhaps the 

author was mistaken, having seen a plane tree (^platanus orientalis). Of this latter 
tree I have seen in Persia, near ^the city of Demavend, specimens of enormous ma 
and overshadowing a great area. 
98 Sie-mi'Sze-kan is Samarcand, often mentioned in the Yuan shi and other Chinese works of 
the time of the Mongols. Col. Yule in his Cathay, etc, p. 192, informs us, that Samarcand 
was also called Seniiacant in the middle ages, which name sounds ver^' similar to the 

Chinese name Sie-mi-sze-kan. But Samarcand was also called s^ ^ ^ Siin'Sze-kan. 

This name occurs once in Ch*ang-ch'un*s narrative of travel (see note 35), and often in 

the YUan shi. On the ancient Chinese map of the date 1880, the name is written f^ j^ 

5 ^ Sa-ma-rh-kan. Palladius states, that according to Ye-lQ-ch'u-ts'ai (see his poems), 

Samarcand was called ^ ^ jjj Ho-chuvy fu (the city between the rivers) by the 

K'itan (Si-liao). In one of his poems, Ch'ang-ch'un calls it ]fPf J|^ Ho-fu. 

94 'Daei-shi is the highest charge in the empire, the first councillor of the emperor. "Yi-ld 

is a family name of the K'itan. Kuo kmg is an honorific title. (Palladius) Probably 
Tchinguiz khan*8 minister Ye-lQ-ch'u-ts'ai is meant, who was a K'itan. (See his biography. 
Yuan shi, chap. 146.) 

95 Hence the name Ho-drang fu (see note 9S|). 
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mi-sze-kan had a population of more than a hundred thousand families ; 
but after the occupation, only the fourth part remained behind. Most 
of the fields and gardens belong to the Hui-ho (Mohammedans), but they 
are not allowed to dispose of them. They are obliged to manage their 
properties in conjunction with K^itan, Chinese, and men from pj |f Ho" 
si (west of the Yellow river, the present Kansu) f^ Chinese workmen 
are living everywhere. In the middle of the city, there is an elevated 
place, about a hundred feet high, on which the new palace of the 
sultan was built.^^ Formerly the T^ai-shi (see note 94) lived here, but 
as this part of the city had become insecure, owing to numerous rob- 
bers, he had withdrawn to the northern side of the river. The master 
with his disciples then occupied the palace, declaring that Taouists have 
no fear. The T'ai-shi furnished everything for the master's subsistence, 
and from day to day his veneration for him increased. We saw there 
peacocks ( JL ^ kung-ts^io) and great elephants,®^ which had come 
from pp ^ Yin-du (India) a country several thousand li to the south-east. 
The master remained for the winter in Sie-mi-sze-kan ; and the 
adjutant with several hundred soldiers proceeded to explore the road in 
advance. We had often visits of Chinese, who came to bow before the 
master. There was also an astronomer, whom the master asked about 
the eclipse, which had happened on the 1st of the 5th month. The 
astronomer said : " At this place (Samarcand) between 7 and 8 
o'clock in the morning it was at its greatest, when si:?-tenth8 of the sim 
was eclipsed." The master then remarked, that he observed the same 
eclipse on the river Lu-kil^ and just at noon it was total ; but that, 
when he arrived in his journey to the south-west, at the Kin shariy the 
people told him, that at that place the eclipse was at its greatest 
at 10 o'clock in the morning, and seven-tenths of the sun was eclipsed. 
Thus the same eclipse was seen at diflferent places in diflferent aspects. 
Kxmg Ying-to^^ in his commentary on the Ch^un tsHu ("Spring 
and Autumn annals" of Confucius.) says : "When it happens, that the 
moon stands opposite the sun, we have an eclipse ; but it is only 
observable for those who are straight under the moon. As re- 
gards those who are distant from this spot, the aspect of the eclipse 
changes for them at every thousand li. If one take for instance a fan 
and put it before a light, then a place will be seen entirely covered 
by the shadow ; whereas on the sides, where there is gradually more 
light, one is by degrees further removed from the overshadowed place." 

96 These peoples of difierent nations came probably along with Tchinguiz. 

97 Palladlos observes, that this palace is mentioned in the poems of Ye-lu-ch*u-ts'ai. 

98 The Persian historians mention also the elephants of Samarcand. (D'Ohsson, /.c torn, i, p. 240) 

99 Kung Ying-ta was a descendant of Confucius. He lived in the time of the T'ang dynasty. 

(Palladius) 
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At the end of the 12th intercalary month (middle of February) 
1222, the adjutant returned from his exploration, and said to the mas- 
ter : " The second prince^^^ has moved out with his army, and the 
bridges have been repaired. I had sent to his encampment to inform 
him, that the master intended to present himself to the emperor. The 
prince said, that the emperor was then staying on the south-east 
of the ^ © lU Ta-siie shan ;^^^ but that the road by which the 
master would be obliged to pass, was covered with deep snow to an 
extent of about a hundred li. Therefore the prince invited the master to 
come to his encampment, and wait there for the favorable time for 
starting. The prince offered also to give tlie master a convoy of Mon- 
gol soldiers." After Chung-lu had finished his report, the master re- 
plied (declining the offer) : " I have heard, that the country south of the 
river (Amu-daria) is completely destitute of vegetable aliments, and I use 
only rice, meal and vegetables. Please, express my excuse to the prince." 
In the 1st month (end of February) 1222, the;j:G,fl| ba-lan 
began to flower.^^^ The ba-lan (fruit) resembles small peaches ; ttie 
fruit being gathered and eaten in autumn. The taste is like that of 
the ]S| i^ Am f^ao (walnut). 

On the 2nd of the 2nd month, the time of the equinox, the 
blossoms of the peach trees dropped. The astronomer Pang-li-hing 
and others invited the master to a walk outside the city, to the west. 
The adjutant and some officers accompained us and brought wine with 
them. The day was fine and the air delicious ; the flowers and trees 
were in their full freshness ; everywhere we saw lakes, orchards, ter- 
races, towers and tents. We lay down on the grass, and were aU very 
happy together, talking about matters sublime. 

The 15th of the 2nd month, 1222, was a holiday, isiJu M5cfS^ 
t^ai'Shang cIieTh-yuan tsie.^^^ The officers begged the master again to 
take a walk with them west of the city. There were gardens and 
groves succeeding one another uninterruptedly to an extent of more 
than a hundred li Even Chinese gardens cannot be compared (with 
those of Samarcand) ; but the gardens in that country are very quiet, 
no singing of birds is heard there. 

At the beginning of the 3rd month, A-li^ien^^^ arrived from the 

100 Tchingujz khan's second son Tchagatai. 

101 Evidently the Hindu-kush is meant. 

102 The author means probably the ahnond tree. The Persian name of almonds is badam. 
There are no almonds in China. What Europeans call almonds in China, are the kernels 
of the apiicot. 

103 According to Palladius, in honor of Lao tze, the founder of the Tao sect. 

104 This is, it seems, the same Alisien, who was sent by Tchinguiz khan's brother Utchekin to 
Peking, to invite the master on Uie part of the prince, and who on that occasion accom- 
panied the master on his journey to the west. See note 12. 
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emperor's encampment with the following decree : "Sainted man^ thou 
hast arrived from the country where the sim rises ;^^^ thou hast met 
great difficulties in crossing mountains and valleys ; indeed, thou hast 
taken great pains. I am now about to return, but I wait impatiently 
for thine explanation to me of the doctrine of the Tao. Do not delay 
meeting me." The adjutant Chung-lu received an imperial order : 
" Invito him to come. If you accomplish my wishes I shall reward 
you." The emperor also gave an order to Chen-hai : " Accompany 
and protect the master on his way ; then you will experience my bene- 
volence." Besides this, the wan-hil ^^ ^ M "i^S Bo-lvrdji^^'^ received 
an order to escort the master through the *^ Iron gate." 

The master' inquired of A-li-sien'about the way ; who reported : " I 
left this place (Samarcand) on the 13th of the 1st month, and after 
three days travelling to the south-east passed the THe-men kiuzn. 
(Iron gate. See note 111) ; five days later I crossed a great river (the 
Amu-daria). On the 1st of the 2nd month I passed over a high 
snowy mountain (the Hindu-kush), where the snow was very deep. By 
pushing in my whip I could only penetrate one half of the bed ; even 
on the trodden path the snow lay five feet deep. Thence proceeding to 
the south, I arrived at the encampment of the emperor. ^^® When I 
informed the emperor of your arrival he was much rejoiced; he 
ordered me to rest several days and then return." 

The master then set out on the 15th of the 3rd month (beginning 
of May) ; leaving behind three of his disciples, he took five or six with 
him, Chung-lu and the others accompanied him. After four days 
travelling we passed the city of J| ^ Ko-shO^^ There Boludji,^^^ 
who had previously received orders, escorted the master through the 
^ P^ ^ THa-men kuan,^^^ with a hundred Mongol and Mohammedan 
soldiers. We crossed the'mountains in a south-eastern direction, and 

106 H ffi ± m 

106 ^ ^ wan hu, ^'commander of ten thousand." 

107 Bo-lu-^ji was probably the Bourgoudji or Bourdjic mentioned by Rashid-eddin, as one 
of the four heroes in Tchingtuz khan's army, who comnianded his life-guards. (D'Ohsson 
/. c. torn, i, p. 40, torn, ii, pp. 4, 467) These four heroes are also mentioned in the Yuan 
shiy chap. 99, " Life-guards," and have their separate biographies. Bourdji's biography 
is found in chap. 119. 

108 As I will show fiirther on, Tchinguiz was at that time near Kabul, south of the Hindu-kush. 

109 Tliis seems to be Kash, a city south of Samarcand, and the birth-place of Tamerlan. 
ITiis city is marked on most of our modern maps of Asia, but not on the new Russian 
maps of Turkistan, Samarcand, etc. About Kash, see D'Herbelot's BibL Orient, p. 2S8. 

110 Boludji was probably stationed here to guard the defile of the Iron gate. 

111 In the Yuan shi lei /nen, chap. I, p. 8, I find a note, drawn fSrom the ancient Chinese 
annals, that T^ie-nien kuau was to the west of the city of Ko-shi, belonging to the realm 
of Sa-morr-kan. The 'Pie-men kuan or " Iron gate " is also repeatedly mentioned in the 
Yimn skiy in the description of Tchinguiz khan's conquests in western Asia, and in other 
Chinese works. HUan-tsang in his accounts of western countries in the 7th century (/. c. 
torn, i, pp. 22, 23, torn, ii, pp. 288, 286), speaks also of the dty of Kash and the Iron gate. 
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found them very high. Masses of rocks were lying scattered about* 
The escort themselves pulled the carts ; and took two days to pass to 
the other side of the mountains. We proceeded along a river to tiie 
south ;^^2 and our soldiers entered the mountains to the north to 
pursue the robbers. Five days after we arrived at a small river, which 
was crossed in a boat ; the banks being covered with a dense forest. 
Thence in seven days we reached a large river and crossed it in a boat ; 
the name was ^ -^ f§i ^ A-mu mu-lien.^^^ Proceeding to the 
south-east we stopped in the evening near an ancient aqueduct, tha 
banks of which were covered with dense groves of H ]$^ lu-weu^^^ 
The large ones preserve their gi*een leaves during the whole winter. 
We made sticks from them, and they were so strong that they did not 
break when we used them for supporting the shafts of the carts during 
the night.^^^ On the smaller ones the leaves wither and are renewed 
in spring. More to the south in the mountains there is a large kind of 
bamboo with a pith,^^^ which the soldiers use for spears. We saw also 
j^ j^ d-yiy^^'^ three feet in length and of a dark colour. We were 
now at the 29th of the 3rd month ; and six days later, the 5th of 
the 4th month (about the 22nd of May), we arrived at the encamp« 
ment of the emperor ; who had sent one of his high officers to meet the 
master. After having been installed in his lodging, the master present- 
ed himself to the emperor; who greeted him and said: "You were 
invited by the other courts (the Sung and the Kin. See note 1), but you 
refused. Now you have come to see me having traversed a road of ten 
thousand li, I am much gratified." The master answered : " The 

Tliree hundred li to the south-west of Sa-mo-kien (Samarcand) he notices fS ^ j^ 
Kie-shuang^na, which may be identified with Kash. Two hundred K further to the south- 
west the way leads throng mountains ; and then three hundred li to the south-east the 

^ P^ T'ie-men (Jiofi gate) is reached, a narrow defile formed by two parallel moun- 
tains, which rise on each side perpendicularly, and which have the colour of iron. There 
is in the defile a folding gate strengthened with iron, etc. Vivien de St. Martin states {I c. 
torn, ii, p. 284) that the defile of the Iron gate is often mentioned by oriental writers, 
under the double name of Derbend and Kohlough<i^ both which have the meaning of 
"Iron gate," and that Gavyo also notices it. Clavijo was a Castilian ambassador sent 
to Tamerlan (1403-5). Compare his Vita del gran Tamorlan. Although Derbend Koh- 
lougha is marked on most of our maps of Asia, I do not think that since Clavyo any 
European has seen the Iron gate. * 

112 According to the Russian map, several rivers come down firom the range of mountains 
south of Samarcand, and run southward to the Amu-daria. 

113 ITie Amu-dariaf often mentioned in the Yuan shi. Mu-leen is intended for the Mongol 
word TWMren, meaning ** river." 

114 In China these two characters are used to denote arundo phragmites and other reeds, 

115 The Chinese carts have only two wheels, and when not used, two sticks are placed per- 
pendicularly beneath the ends of the shails, to prevent them touching the ground. 

116 The true bamboo, as is known, has no pith ; the stem of it is hoUow. 

117 According to the Pen ts^ao, book xliii, t 12, «-yi is a synonym for ^ §§ ^ shi- 
lung-tze , "stone dragon" or "lizard." ITiere are indeed lizards of large size in Persia 
and Turkestan. Stellio lehmanni is mentioned in a Russian work on Turkestan, as a lizard 
three feet six inches in length. I have myself seen, in the ^Ibqrz mountains near the 
Pemavend, lizards of about the same size. 
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wild man of the mountains (see note 10) came to see the emperor by 
order of your Majesty ; it was the will of Heaven." Tchinguiz invited 
him to sit down, and ordered a meal to be set before him. After this 
he asked him : " Sainted man, you have come from a great distance. 
Have you a medicine of immortality ? '* The master replied : *^ Tliere 
are means for preserving life, but no medicines for immortality." 
Tchinguiz lauded him for his sincerity and candor. By imperial order 
two tents were pitched for the. master, to the east of the emperor's tents. 
The emperor gave him the title of ^jii^ \]i\ shen-mn (the immortal). 

At the beginning of the hot season, the master went with the 
emperor to the snowy mountains, to pass the summer there.^^® 

The 14th of the 4th month was fixed for explaining the doctrine 
of the Tao (the true^ doctrine) to the emperor ; but just as the time 
arrived, news was received, that the Mohammedan rebels in the 
mountains were about to renew hostilities. The emperor decided 
himself to attack the enemy. Therefore the day for the master's ex- 
planations was postponed until the 1st of the 10th month, which was 
a felicitous day. The master begged permission to return (to Sam- 
arcand) ; but the emperor said : — " Will you not be too much 
fatigued to make the journey a second time ? " The master replied : 
" It is only twenty days journey ; " but the emperor objected : — " You 
have nobody to escort you." The master answered : " There is a man 
Yang A-kou, who received orders to go with me." The em|:>eror then 
assented, and after three days he gave orders, that Yang A-kou should 
take a thousand horsemen, and conduct the master back by another 
way (than that he came).^^^ Proceeding on this way we crossed a 
great mountain, in which is the Jg" f^ Shi-men (Stone gate) ; and at a 
distance, the rocks (on each side) had the appearance of candles. An 
immense slab lay across these rocks, like a bridge, ^^^ and beneath was 
a rapid torrent. Many of the soldiers' donkeys were drowned in cross- 
ing this torrent ; and on its borders many dead bodies were seen 
lying.^21 Thi3 defile was taken by the armies a short time before. 



118 According to Rashid-cddia (D'Ohsson^ I. c. torn, i, p. 317), Tchinguiz passed the summer 
of 1222 in the plain of Berouan* In the Yuan shi^ annals, it is said: "The emperor, in 

order to avoid the great heat of the summer, moved to the river /\ ^^ ^ Ba-lu-J^an ; ^'^^v 
but this fact is erroneously reported as occurrhig in the year 1223. Berouan must be 
looked for iu the Hindu-kush. Sultan B.aber fbeginning of the 16th century) speaks of a 
place Perwan, in the mountains north of Kabul, with a delicious clin* ate. (Comp. Memoirs 
ofBaher^ emperor of Hindustan^ translated by J. Leyden and W. Erskme, 1826, p. 137.) 

119 Chen-hai remained with the emperor. 

120 Burues in his joiuney from India to Bokhara, passed probably by the same route as 
Ch*ang-ch*un. In descriUng his way down the northern slope of the Hindu-kush to the 
Oxus, he gives about the same details as the diarist of Ch'ang-ch'un's travels. (Compare 
liumes^ French edition, torn, iii, p. 188). in one of liis poems Ch'ang-ch'un says, that 
the Stone gate was south of the Amu river. 

121 Ir an ode composed on this occasion, Cli'ang-ch'un commiserates the ;^ Ir* cKctng^rh 
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On our way we saw men 'returning from the war, who carried 
with them a great many corals. Some of our accompanying officers 
bought about fifty coral-trees, for two yi of silver,^^^ the biggest of 
them more than a foot in length ; but journeying on horseback, it was 
impossible to carry them unbroken. 

We travelled in the day-time, and profited also by the fresh nights. 
In five or six days (it is not said from what place), we arrived at Sie- 
misze-kan, or as this city is called by the Ta-^hi (Karakitai), ^ f^ )^ 
Ho-chung fu (the city between the rivers, or in the middle of rivers).^^^ 
The officers came to meet the master and directed him to his former 
lodging (in the ancient palace. See note 97). 

The lodging of the master was situated on the, nortliern side of the 
river, on a hill of about a hundred feet in height. It was reflected in 
the bright water of the river. This river has its sources in the snowy 
mountains (east of Samarcand. See note 123) ; therefore its water is 
very cold. 

In the 5th month (second half of June and first half of July), in 
the hot season, the master was accustomed to sit at the northern 
window and enjoy the breeze ; while at night he slept on the terrace of 
the roof ;^^^ and in the sixth month, the hottest time of the year, he 
bathed in the basin. Thus the master spent his time in the far west. 

The arable land in Ho-chung (Samarcand) is suitable for all kinds 
of corn. Only the ^ ^ k^iao-mai (buck-wheat) and ^ j[ ta-toii' 
(soya hispida^ " soy bean.*' See my article on the Study and Value of 
Chinese botanical worhs^ p. 9) are not found there. In the 4th month 
(May) wheat ripens ; when gathered the people pile it up in heaps. In 
the 6th month the intendant of the t^ai-shi ^^^ made a present to the 
master of water-melons ; which in this country are very fragrant and 
sweet, and of enormous size. We have no water-melons like these in 
China. In the 6th month the second prince ^^6 returned. Chung-lu 
requested the master to give him some of his water-melons for a present 
to the prince. The country is very rich in fruits and vegetables ; but 



"long-eared (donkeys)" and complains of the bad smell from the dead bodies, which 
constrained him to stop his nose in passing. A highly poetical subject for an ode ! 
V22 One y»=l pound. (Palladius.) ' 

123 As regards Ta-ahij see note 88. Ta-shi was the foxmder of the dynasty of the Si-iiao or 
Karakitcd; and ttie Chinese author means by Ta-shi the Karakitai. Ho-chung /it means 
**the city between the rivers." Ye'lu-ch^u-is'aif Tchinguiz khan's minister, in his memoirs 
also states that the Kitan (the same as Karakitai and Si-liao) called Samarcand Ho- 
chung fu. I find in D*Herbelot's BibL Orient* p. 738, an explanation of this name, which 
is a literal translation of the Arabic bein naharein, meaning "between the rivers." This 
was, according to a Persian geographer, an ancient name for Samarcand ; for it is situated 
between tlie two rivers Djihon and Sihon (Oxus and Yaxartes). 

124 In Perda it is the custom up to this time, to sleep during the hot season on the flat roofs 
in the open air. 

125 I'^ai-shi, the governor of Samarcand. See my note a^vq. 

126 Tchinguiz khan's second son TcAagcitai. J21_ /X \t~ 
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^ yfi (colocasia) and ^ li (chestnuts) are wanting. The ^ k^ie 
there have the shape of enormous fingers, and are of a purplish colour.^27 

Men and women braid their hair. The caps of the men at a dis- 
tance resemble hills. They are adorned with embroidery and tassels. 
All officers wear such caps. The men of the lower classes wrap their 
heads about with a piece of white ^ ^ mosze^^^ about six feet long. 

(I omit the particulars regarding the dressing of women.) 

Most of the vessels they use are made of coppej;^ but tliere are also 
found vessels of porcelain as in China, The money they use in commerce 
is of gold, but has no hole.^^ On both sides are Mohammedan letters. 

The people are very strong and tall. They sometimes bear very 
heavy burdens on their backs without any cross-beam.^^^ There are 
men well versed in books and who are exclusively taken up with writ- 
ing. They are called ^ >B ^ Da-ahi-maP^ In winter they fast for a 
whole month ;^^^ during which every day at night the superior (^ 
ch'ang) kills a sheep for the meal, when all sit round cross-legged and 
eat the whole night till morning.^^s Besides this they have six fastings 
in other months. 

Tliey have high buildings with rafters on the top, standing out 
about ten feet, all round ; and on these rafters an empty pavilion rises 
hung with tassels.^^^ Every morning and evening the superior goes up 
and bows to the west (see note QS), They call this ^ 3c ^^^ ^^^^ 
(praying to heaven) ; for they believe not in Buddhism or Taouism, The 
superior above sings in a loud tone ; and the men and women hearing 
his voice, meet at this place and pray below. The same custom exists 
throughout the whole country. Whoever neglects to perform these 
ceremonies, is executed. The superior is dressed like the others, only 
his head is wrapped with a piece of white mo-sze (muslin, see note 128). 



127 K*ie:=8olanuni melongena^ "the egg-plant, aubergine." Tlie egg-plants of western 
Asia have a more cylindrical form, whilst the Chinese varieties of this plant I have seen, 
have all roundish fruits. 

128 Probably muslin^ which, as is known, is au Arabic word derived from the name of the city 
of Mossulf where this stuflF was first woven. 

129 The Chinese copper cash, strung on a string, have a square hole in the middle. 

130 The Chinese always bear burdens on a cross-beam. 

131 Danishment in Persian means " aleamed man." Here probably by ta-shi-man the mollahs 
or tlie clergy is understood. A. Palladius states (Ancient tiraces of Christianity in Chma^ 

/. c. p. 61) that the name ^ y^ ^ ta^shir-nmn^ occurring several times in the YOan 
shi and in other Chinese works, denotes always the mollahs of the Mohammedans. 

132 The Persians indeed fast every year during the whole month of Ramazan ; but as their 
months are variable, Ramazan can occur in all seasons of the year. 

133 This statement is perfectly correct even for the present time. In Ramazan the Persians 
eat and smoke only afler sunset, when the stars can be seen. 

134 The buildings the author describes are without doubt minarets, with their prominent gal- 
lery on the top, from which the moezzin every day before sunrise, and after sunset, invites 
the believers to prayers. ^The mofizzuiS or callers to prayers (h'terally ** the announcers") 

announce the time of prayer in a singing tone. By ^ dCcmg (translated semor) the 
Cliinese author means the mollahs^ or here especially the mo^xzms. 
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In the 7th month, as the new moon had just appeared (middle of 
August, 1222), the master sent AUi-sien with a re))ort to the emperor^ 
asking about the time for the explanation of the doctrine of Tao. The 
answer of the emperor, written on the same report (of Ch^ang-ch^on) 
was received on the 7th of the 8th montli. 

On the 8th of the same month we set out for the emperor*8 en- 
campment. The t^ai-shi accompanied the master twenty or tiiirty It and 
returned. On the 12th we passed the city of Ko-ahi.^^ On tlie 13th we 
wore joined by a convoy of a thousand men on foot and three hundred 
on horseback, and entered the high mountains. The route we followed 
now went round the THe-^nen kuan (Iron gate).^^*^ We crossed a river 
with red water, and proceeded through a deiile to the south-east ; where 
there were rocks several li in height. At the foot of the mountains is a 
salt spring ; the water of which deposits white salt after evaporation. 
We took a large quantity of it with us. Further to the south-east we 
ascended a mountain, which forms a water-shed (^ pjc)* To the west we 
saw a high valley, which seemed to be filled up with ice ; but it was 
salt. On the top of the mountain there was a red-coloured salt, with 
the appearance of stone, which the master tasted himself. In tlie eastern 
countries (China) salt is only foimd in low grounds, but here it is also 
met with in the mountains. The Hui-ho (Mohammedans) eat cakes 
with salt When thirsty they drink water, even in winter.^^'' Poor 
men sell water in jars.^^® 

On the 14th of the 8th month we arrived at the south-western foot 
of the Iron gate (they had turned round the defile). Here the issue of 
the defile is bordered by terrible rocks. One on tlie left had fallen 
down, and the river to an extent of a li was covered by rocks.^^s 

On the 15th we arrived at the river (Amu-daria again). It 
resembles the Huang ho (Yellow river in China) and runs in a north- 
western 'direction. Having crossed it in a boat, we stopped on the 
southern bank. To the west there is a mountain fortress, called ^ 
j\Jlfi] T^tmnJxxrla^ which is a strong position.^^^a Here we met Chen-- 
kuriy the physician of the third prince (Tchinguiz khan's third son 
Ogotai). We proceeded up the stream (in a boat) ; but after 30 li the wa- 
ter was too shallow ; when (we went on shore and) travelling during the 

135 Regardbg Ko^hi, see notes 109 and 111. 

186 It seems Ch'ang-ch'mi proceeded by a route which was p:ioro to the west, than the way he 
followed on his first joiimey to TcMngaiz. 

137 The Chinese do not like water ; they prefer drinking tea. 

138 This is still the custom in Persia, that water and ice are sold on the roads to thirsty 
travellers. 

189 Bumes in his narrative of travel, notices similar phenomena in the Uindu4ai8h, and at- 

tribotes them to earthquakes. 
189a By 7*«ai»-&a-/a, the author means peiiiaps Town in Couhistan. Ba-h is evidently 

intended for batik or " city." 
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night we passed ^ H Ban-li^ a very large city,^*^ the inhabitants 
of which had revolted not long ago and fled. We heard the barkr 
ing of the dogs in the city. At daybreak, after having taken breakfast 
we went to the east more than twenty It to a river running northward^ 
which could be forded on horseback ; and passed the night on the 
eastern bank of this river. 

On the 22d of the 8th month, Chen-haf^^ came to meet the master, 
and accompanied him to the emperor's encampment.^*^ On his arrival 
Chen-hai asked the master, whether he wished to be introduced im- 
mediately to the emperor, or to rest first. The master begged to be 
presented. It must be said here that the professors of the Tao, when 
presented to the emperor, were never required to fall upon their knees 
or to bow their heads to the ground.^^^ On entering the imperial tent, 
they only made a bow and placed the hands together.!^ 

The master was then presented to the emperor, who ordered ku- 
misa^^ to be set before him; but the master firmly refused to 
drink it. The emperor asked him how he was supplied with victuals 
in the city in which he lived (Samarcand) ; when the master expressed 
his satisfaction. Next day the emperor sent a man to invite the 
sage to dine every day with his Majesty. The master refJied : " I am 
a wild man of the mountains ; I culti vate the true doctrine (Tao), and 
therefore I like seclusion." The emperor then permitted him to live 
as he liked. 

On the 27th of the 8th month (beginning of October) the emperor 
set out on his return to the north (and the master accompanied him). 
The emperor on the road often sent wine made from grapes, water- 
melons and other eatables to the master. 

On the 1st of the 9th month, 1222, we crossed the river (Amudaria 
again) on a floating bridge and proceeded to the north. 

On the 15th of the same month, at the suggestion of the master, 
Tchinguiz ordered a tent to be prepared for the explanation of the 
Taouist doctrine. Chen-hai and Chung-lu were present at the explanation. 
The t'ai-shi (councillor)^ p^ f^ A-hai^^^ translated the words of the 

140 Ban-li is the city of Balkh^ according to Rashid-eddin, taken by Tchingniss in the year 
1221. Most of the Inhabitants were massacred (D'OI^^on, I, c. torn, i, p. 272). The Yuan 

shi reports also the taking of Balkh by Tchinguiz, and writes the name JflE J© $£ 
Bart'lc-ho. On the above-mentioned ancient Chinese map of the 14th century, the same 

name is written E £ S^ Ba-li-hei 

141 The former travelling companion of Ch'ang-ch'un. He had remained with the emperor 
at Ch'ang-ch'un's last visit. 

142 Tchinguiz was still, it seems, somewhere in the Hindu-kush. 

i« ^ K # 

144 Tff^ ^ ^ ^ A sign of esteem among Chinese monks. (Palladius.) 

145 yl 55 Tung-loy a fermented liquor made by the Tartars from mare's milk. 

146 A-hai is mentioned in the Yiian sM^ chap 110, as t'ai-shi or couucUlor. 
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master intx) Mongol for the emperor. The emperor was highly edified, 
and the discourse of the master pleased his heart. On the 19th the night 
was bright, and the emperor called the master again to continue his ex- 
planations, with which he was much satisfied. On the 23rd the master 
was again invited. The emperor ordered his words to be written down 
in Chinese as well as Mongol. 

After this we followed the emperor in his march to the east, 
and approaching the great city of Sie-mi^ze-kan (Samarcand), encamp- 
ed twenty U to the west of it On the 1st of the 10th month, the master 
solicited permission to visit the place where he lived before (in Samar- 
cand), which the emperor granted. The imperial camp was thirty U to the 
east of Sie-mi-sze-kan. On the 6th the master appeared again btfore 
the emperor, together with the t^ai-shi A-hai (who was the interpreter). 
Tchinguiz asked the master : " Shall the by-standers withdraw ? " to 
which he replied, that they might remain, and explained to the emperor 
as follows : — " The wild man of the mountains these many years has 
devoted himself to the investigation of Tao, and likes to be in solitude. 
Around the tent of your Majesty, I hear the noise of your soldiers, and 
I cannot keep my mind quiet ; therefore I solicit from your Majesty the 
permission to travel henceforth alone, in advance or behind. This will 
be a great favor to the wild man of the mountains." The emperor 
assented. 

At that time (November) rain first began to fall, and the grass 
became green again. In that country in the middle of the 11th month, 
rain and snow become more frequent, and moistened the ground. After 
his arrival in the city (of Samarcand), the master distributed the re- 
mainder of his provisions to the hungry people, who were very numerous. 

On the 26th of the 11th month (beginning of January, 1223) we 
set out on our journey. On the 23rd of the 12th month there was a 
snowfall and such an intense cold, that a great number of our bullocks 
and horses died on the road. Proceeding to the east, we crossed, three 
days later the Ho-ch*an mur-lien (Sir-daria, see note 37) and reached 
the encampment of the emperor (who was also on his homeward 
journey). We were told, that during the past night, the bridge across 
the river had been broken and carried away. 

(The emperor again had discourses with Ch'ang-ch'un, but I omit 
them as being of no interest) 

On the 1st of the 1st month (beginning of February) 1223, the 
master took leave. The commander-in-chief, the physiciau-in-ordinary 
and the diviner-in-chief came to congratulate the master. 

On the 11th we proceeded again to the east. Sie-mi-sze-kan was 
now behind us, at a distance of more than a thousand ^t. On the 21st we 
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went to the east one station and arrived at a large valley,^*^ well 
watered and rich in grass ; where we stayed for some time, in order to 
restore our tired horses and bullocks. Sair-lan (see note 85) is three 
days journey from this place to the north-east. 

On the 7th of the 2nd month (middle of March) 1223, the 
master presented himself to the emperor and said : " At the time the wild 
man of the mountains left the sea-shore (Shan-tung), he gave his word 
to be back again in three years. It is indeed my ardent desire to see 
my native mountains again in this third year." The emperor replied : 
^ I am myself returning to the east. Will not you go with me ?" Then 
the master said : " I have explained all your Majesty wished to hear ; 
I have nothing more to say. It would be better for me to go in 
advance." He solicited earnestly to be sent home ; but the emperor 
refused his assent, saying : " Wait a little ; in three or five days my 
isons will arrive ; there are still some points in your doctrine not quile 
clear to my mind. After having understood all, I will not object to 
your going home." 

On the 8th the emperor was hunting in the mountains to the east ; 
and in shooting a boar, he was thrown from his horse. The wounded 
boar stopped, and the emperor was in danger. (I omit Ch'ang-ch'un's 
conversation with the emperor, about the necessity of desisting from 
the pleasure of hunting at his advanced age.^^) 

On the 24th of the 2nd month, the master ventured again to solicit 
his being sent home ; but the emperor said : " Wait a little. I must 
think over the presents to give you on your departure ; " so he was 
acrain oblio-ed to remain. But on the 7th of the 3rd month he renewed 
his request, when the emperor made him a present of bullocks and 
horses. The master refused, saying that post-horses w^ould be sufficient 
for him ; and the emperor granted a decree, with the imperial seal, 
which released all professors of the doctrine of Tao from taxes. He 
ordered A-li-sien to accompany the master on his journey to the east ; 
appointing him ^ ^ suan-ch^ai (imperial envoy), Meng-gu-dai and 
Go'la-ba^hai being appointed his assistants. 

On the 10th of the 3rd month (middle of April) 1223, the master 
finally took leave of the emperor and we started ; all the oflScers from 
the ^ $J fp ta-la-han}^^ down to tlie lower ranks, accompanied the 

147 }\\ Ch^uan=^^^ a valley, a river." Tlie river here mentioned is probably the Tchirtchik, 
an affluent of the Sir-daria. The Tchirtchik runs near Tashkend. 

148 Tchinguiz was at that time 62 years old. 

149 By ta-la-han the Mongol word tarkhan is rendered, which was a title granted to deserving^ 
men. The Persian historian Djouveini states (D'Ohsson, /. c. torn, i, p. 44) the privileges 
of the tarkhan, that they were free from taxes, that they had access at all times to the 
emperor, and that they could commit eight capita] crimes with impunity. Id the YUcm 
$hi the title ta-la-fian occurs frequently. 
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master moro than twenty li carrying with them wine and rare fruits, 
and all were moved to tears. 

In three days we arrived at Sai-lan (see note 85). In the mountains 
south of the city there are two-headed snakes, two feet long, which are 
frequently seen by the natives. 

On the 15th, the disciples of the master went out of the town to 
sacrifice at the tomb of the disciple who died there (on tlie journey 
liither). We spoke about carrying with UB his mortal remains, but 
the master said : " The body formed temporally of the four elements, ^^ 
decays without any value ; but the soul has a real existence, is free 
and cannot be grasped." Then we speke no more about that, and the 
next day we started again. 

On the 23rd of the 3rd month we were joined by the s&an-^h^ai 
(imperial envoy) A-gou (who had received orders) to acoompany 
the master on his journey, along the southern bank of the QJt ^ jK 
Ch^ui mu-lien^^^ {Ch^ui mureriy see note 78). Ten days later we were at 
a distance of more than a hundred li to the west of Alima (see note 72), 
and crossed a large river.^^^ Qn the 5th of the 4th month, having ar- 
rived at a garden east of the city of Alima, Chang kang^ the architect 
in chief (;Ji; |£) of the second prince^^a requested Ch^ang-ch'un to 
cross the river for the purpose of inaugurating some temples on the other 
side ; but this excursion was not brought about. (I omit the details.) 

In the evening (of the day we started from Alima) we arrived at 
the foot of the [^ llj Yin shan, passed the night there, and the next day 
passed again the forty-eight bridges and proceeded fifty li up the torrent 
to the Heavenly lake.^^^ 

Thence we went in a north-eastern direction, crossed the Yin shan 
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151 Thi8 river Ch'ui bears the same name to the present time on Chinese maps. On our maps the 
name is generally written Choo or Tchu. According to the Russian m»^p of Turkestan, 
which is the only trustworthy one for these regions, it takes its rise in the mountains 
west of Lake Issikul, flows in a north-western and westerij direction, and discharges itself 
finally into a small lake m the desert east of Fort Perowsky. This river is connected 
with the western corner of the Issikul by an arm, wliich however of ten dries iip, as I 
have heard from a local observer. Compare also notes 77, 83, above. 

152 This can only be the Hi river. 

163 The second prince was Tcliinguiz khan's second son Tchagatai. The Persian historians 
state, that the dominions of Tchagatai stretched from the country of the Ouigours and 
Cayalik, west as far as the Djihun (Amu-daria), and that he liked to pass the summer 
fit Alma lig^ near the high mountains trwewA: and Cout. In winter he used tu live at a 
place called M€rouzik Ua (D'Ohsson, /. c. tom. ii, pp. 2, 107). These statements relate to a 
time posterior to Tchinguiz ; but Tchngatai had his apanages near Almalig already in his 
father's life-time. 

164 Regarding this lake, see notes 71 ,72. I suppose it to be Lake Sairam. Then the Yiii 
shan of tlie Chinese author would be tlie range of mountains separating Kouldja from this 
lake, tlie Borokhoro mount^iins of the Russian map. I remind the reader, that Ch'ang- 
ch'un generally calls the vjist 'Pien-shan mountains by the name of Yin shan (see note 
67). According to the Russian map the Borokhoro indeed is a branch of the T»ien shan, 
the principal chahi of which stretches in a western direction to the Lake Issikul. 
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(i. e, a branch of it), and after two days journey, came to the same 
post-road which we had followed in our journey hither, and which leads 
south of the Kin shan (see note 51) on a great river. ^^^ 

Then, proceeding from south to north, we passed to the eastern side 
of the Kin shan.^^^ 

On the 28th of the 4th month (beginning of June) there was a 
great snowfall, and the next day all the mountains around were white. 
We then went in a north-eastern direction along mountains, and in 
three days reached the front side of the p^ ^ ^ A-bwJian mountain 
(see note 49). The disciples (left by the master here in a new-built 
monastery. See note 50) and the others, came a long distance to meet 
the master, and directed him to the monastery Si-hia kuan (see note 
50). Just as the master got out of his cart it began to rain, when 
all were very glad and congratulated each other, saying : " In this 
country it very seldom rains in summer ; rain and thunder rarely hap- 
pen except in the mountains to the south and the north ; but this sum- 
mer rain is abundant ; for the present fall we are indebted to the 
sanctity of the master." 

The people of this country, in ordinary years irrigate their fields 
and gardens by means of aqueducts. In the 8th month (September) 
wheat begins to ripen, and there is then no rain. At the time the corn 
ripens, it is damaged by mice ; these mice are all white. In this country 
the cold predominates, and the fruits ripen late in the year. In the 5th 
month (June) we found, on the borders of the river at a depth of about 
one foot, ice in the ground about a foot thick , and the master sent his 
servants every day after dinner to bring some. To the south, a high 
mountain range is to be seen, covered with masses of snow, which never 
melts even in the hottest season of the year. There are many remark- 
able things in this country. A little to the west of this place, on the 
border of a lake, there is a "wind hill" (Jg^ ^), the top of which 
consists of white clay cracked in many places. In the 2nd and 
3rd months the wind rises here and howls in the rocks and cavities of 
the southern mountains. This is only the beginning ; when the wind 
first comes out from the wind hill, numerous whirls are seen Dke ram's 



horns ; but after some time, these whirls unite to form a hurricane, 
which raises sand, throws stones, lifts off roofs and uproots trees. In 
the stream to the south-east there are three or four water-mills ; but when 
the water reaches the plain, it becomes scanty and finally disappears. 



166 ^ ]JC M SB lU ^ >% {i^ ^ W I a™ not able to state, what great river is 
meant. Perhaps tl-e IJlungur^ which ruus into the Kizilbash lake. 

156 We have seen above, that the ^ llj Kin shan or Chinese Altai, a branch of the Russian 
Altai mountains has at fii':3t a south-eastern direction, and then the chain stretches to the 
east (see note 61). 
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In the mountaind are coals. To the east there are two springs, which in 
winter time increase like rivers or lakes ; the water is then absorbed by 
the ground, but suddenly it appears again carrying fish and shrimps 
along with it. Often the water overflows the houses, but in spring it 
gradually disappears. To the north-west of this country, at a distance 
of about a thousand li or more, there is a country called ^ ^ ^ Kieu" 
kien-chou,^^^ where good iron is found, and where squirrels abound, 
and wheat is cultivated. A great number of Chinese live there, and 
carry on the business of manufacturing different kinds of silk and other 
stuflfs. From the monastery (of Si-hia kuan), the Kin shan is visible^ 
where much hail falls. In the 5th and 6th months, there is more than 
ten feet of snow. The land is interspersed with deserts. In this 
country the ^ f/^ ^ jou-ts'ung-jimg^^^ grows. The natives (Mongols) 
call this plant ^ Bfi so-yen. In their language water is called % ^ 
wu'Su, and grass ^7f ^ ai-bti-su.^^^ In the Kin shan mountains 
on the northern slopes, there are pines about a hundred feet high. 

The assembled people said to the master : " This country here is in 
a state of deep barbarism (gg ^). From the most remote time the 
people have never heard of the true doctrine. We had only to do with 
the charms of mountain goblins and other bad spirits ; but ever since 
the master founded a monastery here, there has been a service es- 
tablished. On the 1st and the 15th of every month the people have 
assembled and have taken a vow not to kill living creatures. Certainly, 
that was an effect of the true doctrine (jToo); what else could have 
produced this change ? At first the Taouists here had much to complain 

157 Kten-kien-chou is without doubt the country Kemhemdjoute mentioned by Rasbid-eddin, 
as a country near the dominions of the Kirghuiz people. Kemkemdjoute was situated on 
the Kem river or Upper Yeuissey. There is still a place in Siberia, called Kemkemtchik 
near the contiuence of the Ulukem and the Kemtchik, which form the Yenissey. In the 

Yiian shi the same country is mentioned under the name of ^ jtl KUen-chouj, There 

it is said, that this country derives its name from the river ||| K'ien (the Kem of Rashid), 

and that it is situated in the south-eastern part of the country of the "^ ^'J a Js* 
Ki-li'kUsze (Kirghuiz). Compare Yiian sJd or ** History of the Mongol dynasty,*' chap. 
63. There is an aiticle devoted to the Kirghuiz. The river Kem is repeatedly mentioned in 

the Yiian shi and written also f 9E Kien, Our diarist says, that the place, where Ch'aug- 
cl/un had founded a monastery, south of the A-bu-han mountains was about a thousand 
li distant from Kien-kien-chou (the Upper Yeuissey). ITais place then and the mountain 
A-bu-haninust be looked for west of the present Uliassutai. Tliere is a river Dza-bufkhan^ 
which name sounds similar to A-bu-han. 

168 Jou-ts^ung-jung is, according to Tatarinow's Cataloguft medicamentotiim sinensiunif the root 
of a kind of orobanche. The drug purchased under this name in a Chinese druggist's 
shop at Peking presented thin almost circular slices, of about an inch in diameter, show- 
ing the section of a bulbous root, which in its appearance has some resemblance with the 
section cf a testicle. There arc several species of orobanche in northern China. Bunge in 
Enumeratio plantantm Chinee borealis mentions orobanche caryophyllacea^ L. o. 
canescens^ Bge. I collected two other species lu the mountains west of Peking. Both 
have l-^een described as new species, under the name of o. omhro charis and o. pycnoa- 
tachya^ by my friend Dr. Hance, British consul at Whampoa (see Linnean Soo.'s Jour- 
nal, vol. xiii, p. 84). I am not able to state which of these plants yields the Chinese drag. 

159 At the present time the Mongols call water=M;M5»i, and grass=3«&tt«5u. 
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of the malice of bad men, and were not left quiet. There was the 
physician Lo Sheng, who always tried to annoy the Taouists and 
to iBgure them. But once passing by the Taouist temple he was 
thrown from his horse and broke his leg. Then he was moved to repen- 
tance, owned that he was punished for his sins and begged pardon. ^ By 
degrees the demoniacal influences have also disappeared." 

A-li-sien and the others said to the master : ^'^ The southern route^^® 
has much sand and is very stony ; little grass and water are found 
there. Our travelling company is very numerous ; the horses will be 
extremely fatigued, and we have to fear many delays on the road.'* 
The master replied ; '^ Then it would be better to start in three parties.'* 

On the 7th of the 5th month 1223, he sent six of his disciples in 
advance, and started himself with six disciples on the 14th. He was 
accompanied for twenty li by the most respectable people of the place ; 
then they got down from their horses, bowed before the master and 
shed tears. The master spurred on his horse and departed quickly. 
On the 18th the remaining five discijJes set out. 

Proceeding to the east, on the 16th the master crossed a high 
mountain, which was covered with snow, and it was very cold. He 
post-horses were changed near the tent. 

On the 17th the master did not eat anything ; he only drank 
rice-water from time to time. Proceeding to the south-east we crossed 
a great sandy plain, where we found grass and trees infested with 
mosquitos. We passed the night on the eastern bank of the river. 
Further on the master travelled from time to time in his cart. The 
disdples asked him from what complaint he suflfered ; to which he 
replied : *^ My malady can not be understood by physicians ; it is a puri- 
fication by the help of the sainted men and the sages.^^i I cannot get 
well suddenly, but you need not be anxious." The disciples were alSGiict- 
ed and did not understand his words- Then one of them had a dream, 
in which a spirit said to him: " Be not alarmed about the master's sick- 
ness. After his arrival in China (j|| J||), he will get well again." We 
proceeded by a sandy road for more than three hundred li ; water and 
grass were very scarce. We travelled uninterruptedly ; even at night 
our horses did not rest.^^^ Finally after two days we emerged from 
the sand, and were then near the northern frontier of the Hia}^^ Here 
huts and tents became more frequent, and we had less difficulty in get- 
ting horses. The disciples who travelled behind, reached us here. 

160 ChTang-ch'nn leaving the place where he now sojourned, returned to China by the direct 
route, crossing the great Mongolian desert in a south-eastern direction, which road led 
him to the present Eukukhoto. 

162 They traversed the sandy part of the Gobi. 
168 See note 81 about the Hia or Tangut Empire. 
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On the 21st of the 6th moDth (July) 1223, we stopped at m |9| 
1^ Yu-yang kuan.^^ The master still continued to abstain from food. 
Nes^t day we passed the customs barrier and reached fifty li to the 
©ast 3J 'j^\ Feng-chou,^^^ where the first officers of the place came to 
meet the master, who began again to eat as he was accustomed to do. 

We were then at the end of the summer, and the master was in 
the habit of sittinof at the northern window of the house in which he 
stayed. At the request of the master of tlie house he wrote some verses 
on silk paper. 

On the Ist of the 7th month we started again, and arrived 
after three days at "p :;fc Hia-shui^^ The next day we left, and on 
the 9th arrived at |§ tf* Yun-chungy^^'^ where the master spent more 
than twenty days. The military commandant {jQ ^) of ^ j[^ £dan- 
te^^ sent an express to Yiin-chung, with a letter to the master and 
an offer of cart and horses. 

At the beginning of the 8th month, the master started, and 
proceeding eastward we reached ^ ^ Yang-hOj passed ^ ^ Po^teng^ 
3^ Wk THen-ch^engy and ^ ^ Hiuti-any and crossed the river f^ ffj 
Hun ho.^^^ The commandant met the master far out of the city (of 
Siian-te) and lodged him at the temple Chao-yuan kuan. The Taouists 
received the master with great distinction, and told him that in the 
last winter some of them saw Ch^ao-Jcung (the disciple who died at 
Sairam) entering the monastery and leading a horse by the bridle. 
All came to meet him, but he disappeared suddenly. He was also 
seen at other places. 

The princes, dignitaries, commanders and other officers in northern 
China,^^^ addressed letters to the master inviting him to visit them. 
These invitations succeeded each other like the spokes of a rolling 
wheel ; but the master answered, that he was sorry he could not divide 
himself into several bodies, to satisfy the wishes of all. 

According to a vow taken at the time Ch'ang-ch^un passed the 
battle-field of Ye-huMn (see note 16), covered with white human bones, 



164 A defile leading through the Yinshan mountain, nortli of Kukukhoto. 

165 According to the great geography of the Chinese empire, ancient Feng-chou was near the 

present Kukukhoto or ^ ^ ;^ Kui-hua chHng. 

166 Palladius states that the military place Hi(ushui liy named after a lake (/t) at the fron- 
tier between China and Mongolia is often mentioned in Chinese history. 

167 At present Torl^ung fu in Shansi. 

168 The present Siian-hua/u^ a large cit}- on the road from Peking to Kalgan and Russia. 

169 All the places mentioned can be found on modem Chinese maps between Ta-t^ung fia and 
SQan-hua fu. By Hun ho the river Yang ho of the Chinese maps is meant. It passes 
SQan-hua fu, and joins further to the south-east the San-kan ho, when the miited river 
takes a south-eastern direction, and passes about ten miles west of Peking. This river 
bears to'the present time the name JBun ho* 

170 ^ 1^ Ho'SOy i.e. north of the Yellow river. 
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there was on the 15th a service performed by Ch^ang-ch'un's disciples 
at the temple of Luug-yang kuan in Te-sing (now Pao-an chou), to 
help the destitute souls to pass over. 

After the service, an officer from the empeior arrived to inquire 
about the master's journey, health, etc. The master spent the winter 
at Lung-yang kuan. 

The governor of ^ ^ Yen king (the present Peking), and other 
officers from that city sent an express with a letter to the master, in 
order to invite him to stay in the temple Ta-tHen-c/iang kuan^ to which 
he assented. He started, passed Kil yung (see note 11), and proceeded 
south. At f^ P Nan-kou,^"^^ in the temple of Shen-yu kuauy the 
Taouists of Peking met him. The next day venerable old men, men 
and women assembled from all sides and accompanied the master with 
fragrant flowers, when he entered Yen king, and the people bowing 
before him obstructed the road. 

At the time the master started for the west, the friends wished to 
know when ho would return, to which he replied : " In three years,; — in 
three years ;" and indeed his prophecy was realized, for it was on the 7th 
of the 1st month 1224, he arrived at the temple of Gh*ang-t4en kuan.i''2 

Having brought back the traveller from a long and painful 
journey to his native soil, I break ofif the narrative of his adventures 
The Si yu hi continues Ch'ang-ch'un's biography until his death ; but 
the further events of his life are of little interest, and have nothing to 
do with my programme. I will only briefly state, that the master 
remained at Peking, where he died on the 9th of the 7th month 
1227. Next year, his disciples with the help of a great number of 
other Taouists arrived from different parts of China, built for the mortal 
remains of the sage a monastery, the buildings of which were finished 
in forty days. The 9th of the 7th month was fixed for the ceremony of 
transferring and burying the body. During the 6th month heavy 
rain fell uninterruptedly.i^^ The people were afraid, that the ceremony 
would be hindered ; but on the 1st of the 7th month the heavens 
suddenly cleared up, and all were much gratified. When the coffin 
was opened, the appearance of the master was the same as he showed 
in his life. During three days people came from far and near, princes, 
officers and others, more than ten thousand. All were astonished at 

171 Nan-kou is sliU a little town at the southern issue of tlie defile of Kuan-kou, about 30 
miles N. W. of Peking. 

172 Ch'ang-ch'un stai-ted three j ears before from the temple of Lung-yang on the 8th of the 
1st month 1221. 

173 It seems the climate of Peking has not changed since that time ; for now during the 6th 
Chinese month (second half of July and first half of August) the rain-fall at Peking is 
still so abundant, that all commmiication becon)es intennpted, and a great part of the 
capital is inundated. 
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this wonder and laid their hands on their foreheads. The funeral 
ceremonies continued three days. 

On the 8th of the 7th month at eight o'clock in the morning, 
at first black cranes (^ ^ hilan had) flew past from the south-west ; 
then followed white cranes (^^^Sk P^ hao).^^^ The people looked at 
them with astonishment. On the 9th at midnight was the last fimeral 
service, after which the mortal remains ^^^ of the master were buried 
in the monastery. This monastery received the name fy ^ ^ Po-yun 
kuan (the monastery of the white clouds).^^^ 

174 According to A. Palladius, the Taouists consi<ler cranes and storks ns the birds of sainteo 
and immortal men. On cranes the Taouists who have attained perfectiou are said tf 
soar up to heaven. By white crane the beautifiil grus montignesia is meant, a bird od 

great popularity among the Chinese. It is commonly called qjlj Hg sien-hao (the crane 
of immortality), and often represented in Chinese drawings and embroidered upon the 
dresses of Chinese officers (a Manchoo custom). This crane is of large size, and of a splendid 
white colour. Only the neck and some feathers of the wings are black. Tlie top of the 
head is red. The black crane is probably the grus monackus^ but it is rather of a brown- 
ish colour. Marco Polo speaks also of a crane in Mongolia (Yule's Marco Polo, vol. i, p. 
260), which is as black as a crow, and mentions another, the biggest of all, which is all white. 

This is doubtless grus montignesia. The stork is called ||| h*an in Chinese. Theie are 
wHte and black storks. 

176 The Chinese text has q{|| JU ^enjui, literally the snake's skin of the immortal (part of man). 

176 The temple or monastery of Po-yun kuan exists still west of Peking, one U west of the Si- 
pien men gate. At the time it was built, it was inside the wall of Peking, but as under 
the Ming dynasty the capital was lessened, Po-yiin kuan remained outside. Archiman- 
drite Palladius, who has visited the monastery, states, that it is still the first Taouist 
monastery in China. In the principal temple, where the remains of Ch'ang-ch'un repose, 
there is a statue (idol) representing the sage. In another temple we find his statue 
again, and those of six of his disciples. A third temple contains the statues of his eight- 
een companions of travel. On the 19th of the 1st month, th« birth-day of Ch'ang-ch'un 
is celebrated every 'year in the Po-yiin kuan, audthe people of Peking repair in great num«. 
bers to this place. 
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Si, she kii 

REOonD OF A-N" em:bass"s^ 

TO THE REGIONS ' IN IHE WEST. 



PRELIMl^AEY NOTICES. 



TlflE traveUer, whom we are now about to follow in his jouroey from 
MoD^lia to western Asia, waa ao envoy disjiatched by the Mongol 
emperor Maogoa khan in the year 1259 (In my introductory notices, 
I have errooeonsly given the year 1258 as the date of his departure), 
to his brother Houlagou, who at that time had just succeeded ia over- 
throwing the calif of Bagdad. The name of this envoy, a Chinese, was 
flf IS ^/'''"'i/ ^«' After his return, the report of his journey was takon 
down by a certain gij ^ Liu Yu, who termed his pamphlet Si shi hi. 
This narrative was then incorporated in the £ ^ jSfi 1^ ■^" ''""i? ^'^ 
hwa,* a repository issued by ^ ij^ Wang Yim, an author of the Yiian 
dynasty. It was also published in a separate volume. 

These details regarding the publication of the Si shi ki are taken 
from the ES ^ ^ S '^^^ ^''^ ta'^tin shu, the great catalogue of the imperi- 
al library. ,, 

Liu Yu's pam])hlet, from a geographical point of view, is much 
inferior in value to the narrative of Cli'ang-ch'un's travels, which in 
this department of literature, I find, occupies a much higher place than ' 
many reports of our European medieeval travellers. The style of the Si 
ihi H presents the incoDveniences we often have to complain of in Chinese 
books, — vagueness in the ideas, often ambiguity in the expressions, 
and omission of the principal matters in the report, whilst some absui-d 
details are minutely recorded. The indications of the geographical 
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])osition of places are far from being precise, and the proper names are 
often corrupted. Besides this, many tyi)ographical blunders have crept 
into the diflferent editions, which make it difficult for the reader to 
understand, who has access only to one edition. But notwithstanding 
these blemishes, I am far from declaring the Si shi Id unserviceable for 
the elucidation of the ancient geography of Asia. We have not to 
look for accuracy in the ancient Chinese views of regions so far from 
China, and our science must accept thankfully all literary documents 
which come down to us from such a remote time. 

The Si shi ki exists as a separate pamphlet, but is also found in 
several of the bulky ts^ung shu or collections of reprints ; for instance in 
the ^ if^^tSk Hio hai lei pieriy and in the f^ ^I ^ ^ :g; Shou shan 
ho ts^ung shu (under the head of ^ ^ J^ |^). I must however warn 
the reader who consults this latter edition, that all proper names appear- 
ing in it have been intentionally corrupted, and often bear little resem- 
blance to the respective names in the original.^ But the rest of the text 
seems to be complete, and presents only a few mistakes. 

The Chinese text of the Si shi kiy with some omissions and mistakes, 
is also found in the JC iSi^^ Yuan shi lei 2>ien (chap. 42), an 
abridged history of the Mongol dynasty, published in 1693, and in the 
aI:)ove-mentioned geographical essay Hai kuo fu chi* I have compared 
these four latter editions of the Si shi ki, and as the erroneously-used 
and omitted characters are happily not the same in the different texts, 
I have been enabled to reconstruct the complete original of the article 
for my translation. 

The Si shi ki has been twice translated into French, by two well- 

1. This corrupting of proper names originated from a puerile fancy of the emperor Kienlung in 
the second half of the last century, who gave orders to reprint a great many ancient 
books, hi which all original proper names were changed. A reformatory committee of the 
most erudite Chinese, Manchu and other savant'^ was appointed to effect this alteration. 
The leading idea of these /savants was to change the ancient Chinese spelling of foreign 
proper names, into names of new hivention, which should have a pleasant meaning in 
Manchu, Mongol or other languages. In this way the calif of Bagdad, whose title is 
quite correctly spelt in the ancient edition of the YQau shi Ha-li-Ja, became in the 
new edition of the work. Fa-7'-ha. An explanatory dictionary for the new Yiian shi in- 
fonriS us, that fa-r-ha in Manchu means *' a village." The ancient country Cayalic (some- 
where near the present Hi) of the Mohammedan writers, is termed in the original edition of 
the Yiian shi — Hai-ya~li; but in the new edition the name has been clianged into Ha- 
la-r^ and this name is stated to mean * * a kind of garlic." It is indeed astonishing that this 
learned Chinese committee was even unable to recognize the ancient proper names, which 
up to this time remain abtnit the same. The river/vcrM/Mn in Mongolia, and not at all far 
from Peking, was first spelt in the Yuan shi — Kie-lu-lien ; but the committee found this 

^ ' nahie dissonant, and invented the more euphonic name Gi-lu-r for this river. None of the 
ancient proper names in the Yiian shi found mercy with the severe critics. This may 
serve as an example of what the Chinese of the last century mean by scientific re- 
search, I need not mention, that in quoting proper names from the Yiian shi^ I always 
refer to the ancient uncomipted edition. Mv edition was pubh'shed in 1603 under the 
Ming dynasty. 

* See note C. 
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known sinologues. -4, Remusat translated from the YUan shi lei pien 
(P^W. ^ M ^ '^'^ hung Men lu. E6musat quotes it under the latter 
name. Compare his Nouveau Melanges AsiatiqueSy torn, i, pp. 171 seq). 
Pauthier translated the text found in the Hai huo Vu chu and published 
his translation in the Introduction to his Marco Polo. But as I have 
already stated, both texts are incomplete, and the French sinologues 
have misunderstood the greater part of the article. Therefore I venture 
to present a new and complete translation of this curious and ancient 
literary document, and will try to render this translation as correct as the 
sources of information I have access to permit, and give the fullest ex- 
planations possible. 

In comparing Remusat's translation with the Chinese text from 
which he translated, I find that this translator proceeded very cauti- 
ously. To avoid errors, he omitted the rendering of the characters not un- 
derstood by him. But by this means ho also fell into errors. It is not re- 
quired for a correct ti'ansiation from the Chinese to be literal ; it is often 
impossible to give an intelligible literal translation; but it is indispensable 
that the translator should take into consideration every character in 
the text, and its connection with other characters. The Chinese are so 
concise, that one never finds a useless character employed, and the omis- 
sion of one liieroglyph changes the sense of the whole passage, and 
sometimes of the wliole article. Besides this, Remusat's translation has 
the great inconvenii)nc*.e of being almost destitute of explanatory notes. 

With regard to Pauthier's version it may be said, that he 
translates boldly every character of his text, according to the dic- 
tionaries at his disix)sal. But I am sorry to say, by this mode of trans- 
lation, a great part of his article becomes completely unintelligible. His 
notes are borrowed for the greater part from the author of the Hai kuo 
t^u chi, and the strange geographical views of this Chinese geograj)her, 
often mislead Pauthier in a deplorable manner. 

In the notes accompanying my translation of the Si shi kiy the 
reader will distinguish two objects of investigation pursued. One part 
of the notes is devoted to geograjJiical researches and identifications, 
as well as to some remarks on natural history, when called for by the 
statements of the Chinese author. Another part, intended only for 
sinologues, is of a purely philological character. As my translation 
often diverges from those of the French sinologues, I found it necessary 
to lay before competent readers the Chinese text, together with the 
French versions. I shall however only notice important divergences in 
the interpretation of Chinese phrases, and I cannot of course hold the 
French savants resj)onsible for omissions and erroneous characters ai)- 
peariiig in their texts. 
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TIio subject of tho greater part of the Si shi kiy is the expedition of 
Houlagou to western Asia, and accounts of the countries through which 
his armies successively passed. Pauthier fell into an error in as- 
suming, that Liu Yuy who took down the report of the envoy Chiang 
Te, accompanied the expedition. He calls him, " commissaire chinois 
de Pexp^dition." Liu Yu never was in western Asia, and even Ch'ang 
Te in his report, speaks not as an eye-witness of the events he records 
regarding the conquests of Houlagou. We shall see, that he reached 
the army only after the fall of Bagdad. Pauthier did not remark the 
above-translated note from the Sze k^u ts^Uan shu, which was prefixed 
to the text he used, and states clearly that Chiang Te was sent to the 
west after Bagdad had been taken. 

Tliere is yet another Chinese account of the expedition of Hou- 
lagou to western Asia, preserved in the biography of the general ^ fll 
K^aO'k^an, Yiian shiy chap. 149. This distinguished general was with 
Houlagou in Persia, Bagdad, etc., and in his biography the events of 
the expedition, and the different countries and places through which the 
Mongol armies passed, are mentioned in the same order as in the Si 
shi ki. But both reports seem to have been written independently, and 
there is also a difference in the spelling of the proper names. I shall 
compare them at the proper places, in order to corroborate Ch'ang Te's 
report. Pauthier seems to be right in suggesting, that this Kouo Khan 
of the Chinese authors, must be the general Koukd Ilka mentioned by 
Rashid-eddin as commanding, together with Boucatimour the right 
flank of Houlagou's army. (D'Ohsson, tom. iii, p. 193.) 

Having thus furnished evidence, that the narrative of the journey 
reported in the Si ski ki, is not a diary of the march of Houlagou's 
army, as the French sinologues g^ssume, let me show, what is recorded 
in the Persian and Chinese annals about this prince, his expedition, and 
the route followed by his troops through central Asia. The Chinese 
statements on this subject found in the Yiian shi are very few ; 
but Rashid-eddin the able Persian historiographer furnishes detailed 
accounts of the conquest of western Asia by the Mongol armies. I may 
be allowed to give here, before commencing the translation of the Si shi 
kij an abstract of the chief points of Houlagou's campaign, as recorded 
by Rashid. This will enable the reader to form a judgment of the au- 
thenticity of the statements of the Chinese traveller. 

HoulagouHs expedition to Western Asia, according to Rashid-eddin, 

{D^Ohsson, I.e. toniAii!) 

In 1219 Tchinguiz khan liad turned his arms against western 
Asia, and especially against the powerful realm of Khovaresm. All 
the countries between the Bolor and tho Caspian sea had been con- 
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quered and devastated by (Tchinguiz stnd his three sons* The con- 
queror himself pursuing the sultan Djelal-eddin, had pushed on as 
far as the Indus, whilst one division of his army, commanded by 
the generals Souboutai and Tchebe had penetrated to western Persia 
and Georgia, crossed the Caucasus, and in 1223 made their first ap- 
pearance in liussia. Tchinguiz left western Asia with his army in 1224 
and returned to Mongolia. A Mongol governor was left to adminster 
the devastated countries. The conqueror died in 1227. His son and 
successor Ogotai khan (1229-41) sent an army to Persia again, where, in 
the meanwhile, sultan Djelal-eddin had succeeded to some extent in 
re-establishing his power. This army was commanded by the Mongol 
general Tcharmogotmj^ who dispersed the sultan's armies, and after 
Djelal-eddin had been slain in 1231, continued to devastate the western 
part of Persia. A vast Mongol army was directed in 1235 under the 
supreme command of Baton the grandson of Tchinguiz, to the countries 
north of the Caspian sea. They devastated Russia, making it tributary, 
and carrying fire and slaughter westward, overran Poland, Moravia 
and Silesia, and ravaged Hungary. But in 1241 Baton left the devas- 
tated countries, and withdrew his armies, which retreat was occasioned 
probably by the Great khan Ogotai's death. 

In the eastern part of Persia, it seems Khorassan was tran- 
quilly governed by Mongol rulers, who had their seat in the city of 
TfioiLS. But in the western part, in the province of Adjerbeidjan and 
the adjacent countries, the Mongol armies, continued during more 
than twenty years to commit all manner of atrocities. After Tchar- 
mogoun's death Baidjou took the command. The name of this 
Mongol lieutenant was well known at that time, even in Europe ; 
for several embassies were sent to him from the Pope. But notwith- 
standing the increasing power of the Mongols in Asia, and the terror 
they spread everywhere, the success of their arms in western Asia was 
not satisfactory. There was still the realm of the calif of Bagdad, 
which had preserved its independence ; and in the mountains of Elburs, 
and in Couhistan, the Ismaelians or Assassins braved the Mongol arms 
in their impregnable fortresses and castles. Therefore one of the first 
cares of Mangou khan (1251-59), after having ascended the throne of 
his grandfather Tchinguiz, was the affairs in western Asia. In the same 
couroultai (assembly) in which Mangou was proclaimed Great khan, 
an expedition on a large scale to western Asia was decided upon, and 



2. TcAai^nogoun's name appears in the T'unff kien hang f/iu, the great history of China. 

During the year 1258 it is there recorded, that before this time ^ ^ JjS SB Tcha-ma 
no-yen (nO'i/en^=a. Mongol title) liad subdued several realms in the Si-yii (western 
countries). 
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Houtagou the youngor brotlier of Mangou khan,'' was api)oiuted coin- 
inander-in-chief. To comjx)so tho army all tho princes ot* the iinj[X)rial 
family wero obliged to furnish two men out of every ten of tlieir troops. 
A thousand engineers from China had to get themselves ready to serve 
the catapults^ and to be able to cast inflammable substances (naphtha). 
Order was given to reserve all pasture land westward of Toungat 
mountains,^ between Caracoruni and Bishbalik (the jiresent Urumtsi), 
for the cavalry. Besides this the roads wore repaired and bridges 
were constructed over the rivers that had to bo crossed. Oi'dor was 
given also in Persia, to j)repare provisions for the troops. 

The general Kitouhouca^ moved out with the vanguard of 
twelve thousand men, in July 1252. Tloulagou left Caracorum^ tlie 
residence of his brother, on the 2nd May, 1253, and went to his ordo^ 
in order to organize his army. On tlie lOth October, 1253, all being 
ready, lie started for the west. In Almalik (see Ch'ang-ch^un's travels, 
note 72), Houlagou was well entertained by the princess Organa^ 



3. According to Rasliid, Touhuij fourth son of Tchiiigiiiz (^ 5 T'o-lei in the Yikin aki) 

haJ four sons by his principal -wife Siourcourtetd (^ @*'% TO /B So-lu ho-fie-ni 
in the Yiian sht), 

1. Mangou^ Great khan, 1251-59.* ||| ^ Meng-k^o in the Yiian s/d. 

2. CubHai, Great khan and emperor of Cliina, 1260-95. ^ji' ^ Hu-hilie in the Ywm thi. 

8. Iloltuigou^ llkliaiie of Persia, 125S-65. JlS, ^^ % Uu lie wu in the Yiian shi. 

4. Anchouca. fi^ Jt ^ "^ A'li-hu-l-*o \\\ the Yiian shi. 

Compare the genealogical table of the Monj^ol dynasty in the Yiiari shiy chapter 107, 

which is in accordance "with Rashid's statements. 

4. The 2(W«/iyrtnnountaiu»ofRashid arc probably the uiountaius called @ ^ Pany^lu^ often 

mentioned in Chinese history, and at tlie present time called @ jjll Pong-nu. The chain 
takes its origin in the present Urianghai, sendinji out numerous tributaries of tho Youlssey, 
and stretches to the south-east, C4>nnecting with the mountaujs of Carac©rum(soe Wenyukoffs 
map of Mongolia^ The great liighway from Caraoonim to western Asia seeriis to have passed 
tlirough these mountahis. On anotlierpageRa«Td«l reconls, that Rokn-€<ldin, the chief of 
the IsmaClians sent to Maugou klian, was killed in the Toungat mountains on his way 
biick. We have seen, that Ch'ang-ch'un crossed the same mountains (he iloes not men- 
tion the name). Ch'ang Te hi the Si ski hi also speaks of them. 

6. In the Ywaa a*A» his name reads "^ ^ 7^ ^ Kei-dl-hwhun. 

6. It is not known where Iloulagou's ordo and his apanage were situated, but probably not far 

from Caraconim. 

7. Organa was the widow of Cara Houlagou (B^ $U ffi ^, Ha-la hu-lie in tlie Yuan shi : 

Organa is not mentioned there), and Cara Iloiilagou was the grandson of Tcliingoiz khan's 
second son Tchagatai. I have stated above (Ch'ang-ch'un*s tiavels, note 153), tliat Al- 
malik wtt9 the capital of Tchagatai's dominions. Organa reigned there 1252-1260. Col. 
Yule (jUaUuiy etc. p, 622) has rightly |X)hitod out, that the statenient of Rubmquis, that he 
passed through a region called (Jhrganwn^ in the year 1254, is founded on a nn'sapprehen- 
sion. He confounded the name of tlie pnncess with the name of tlie country. A similar 
misapprehension is found in Hue's Voyage dans la Tartarie etc. The traveller informs 
us (p. 5(5) of the existence of a kingdom u I Mongolia called J^Je (le royaiuno de !l^fe). 
Nobody would be able to find such a kingdom on any map of Mongolia. But Hue him- 
self gives uuconsciously the key to find his kingdom, hi stating, that the king of it was a 
son-in-lawof the emperor of China. IC/e in Manchoo means the son-in-law of the em- 
peror. 'Jhe word is used also at the proserst time by the Chinese. 
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Further on Houlagou was met by Mass'oud,^ governor of Tiirkistan 
and Transoxiana. Houlagou spent tJie whole summer of 1254 in Turkis- 
tan,® and arrived at Samarcand in September 1255. In a lovely prairie 
near Samarcand a splended tent was pitched for the prince, who passed 
forty days here in drinking and debauchery. In Kesh^^ Houlagou 
was met by Argouuy the governor-general of (eastern) Persia.^^ He 
spent a month there and published proclamations addressed to all the 
sovereigns of western Asia, in which he invited them to assist him in 
the extermination of the Moulahida, 

The Moulahida or Ismaelians,^^ also known by the name of As' 
sassinSy given to them by the crusaders, was a secret Mohammedan sect, 
which had its principal seats in a number of strong castles in the Elburs 
mountains and in Couhistan. The sect of the Moulahida was a branch 
of the Shiyas or adherents of Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammed, who was 
the fourth calif, and was overthrown by the Omayads. His sons Hassan 
and Houssein were also killed. The Shiyas consider the califs of the 
Omayad dynasty as usurpers, and believe that the legal pontifical 
dignity lies with the Imams, Ismael, the fifth eldest son of the fifth 
Imam was addicted to drinking, and therefore deposed. His younger 
brother was made Imam. Then one part of the Shiyas, which recog- 
nized Ismael as his father's successor, revolted ; and this was the origin 
of the Ismaelian sect. The principal seat of the Ismaelians was in 
Syria. At the end of the 11th century, Hassan ScAah, one of their 
converts in Persia, made himself master of the mountain castle Ala-' 
mout near Cazvin, which belonged to the Seldjouc Sultan Melik shah. 
Subsequently he conquered also the adjacent mountainous district Riui- 
bar, the castles LemAasser, Meim^ndouz and others. He sent emissaries 
to Couhistajij^^ who found means to got possession of the mountain castles 

8. In the Yuan shiy Annals, a.d. 1251, Mass*oud's name is spelt JU ^ i^ Ma-awlm^ and 

his appointment as governor of these countries is mentioned. 

9. llaithon the Armenian, on his journey back from Caracorum, saw Houlagou at Talas in 

1255. Compare Voyage de llaithon etc par Klaproth, Nouveau Journal Asiatique^ 
torn, xii, p. 283. 

10. Keskf south of Samarcand. See Ch'ang-ch'un*s travels, note 109. 

11. Argoun iiB mentioned in the Yuan shiy Annals, a.d. 1251. There it is said PQ ^ p^ 

A-rh'hun was appointed governor at the river f^ -^ A-mu (Amu-daria) and for other 
places. 

12. Mw»/aA»c?a in Arabic means, as D*Ohsson explains, **^gar6s." Col. Yule translates it by 

"atheists, impious persons." The Moulahida are also called Bathemans, from a word 

aigm'fylng ^< esoteric." In the Yiian shi the Moulahida are termed {^ J^ ^ Afwli'hi; 

sometimes ^ ^ Mo-lai. 
18. Couhistan is the name of a mountainous country situated between Herat, Nishapur and 
Yezd. The principal city was (Jain. Besides this the cities of Zouzen and Toun are 

mentioned there. The name of Gvirdcouh appears in the Yilan shi as "^ ^ ^ '^ 
Gi-r^u-kie, The castles of AUtmout and Lembasser are marked on an ancient Chinese 

map of central and western Asia of the date a.d. 1830, and spelt there p^ Jf)] <g| J^ 

A-itt'MU'te and RQ C» JK ^ Juan-ba-sa-r. 
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there ; the most imi)ortant of which was Guirdcouh. From their re- 
sidence^ the castle of Alamout, Hassan Sabah and his successors spread 
terror over the whole of western Asia. Ismaelian emissaries penetrated 
everywhere, and assassinated the j^eople. Even the sovereigns were not 
secure. Two califs were assassinated by order of the chief of the 
Ismaelians. At the time Tchinguiz khan arrived in Persia, Djelal-eddin 
Hassan was at the head of this sect, and sent an envoy to the conqueror. 
He died in 1221, when his son Ala-eddin Mohammed was only nine years 
old. In December 1255, Ala-eddin was assassinated at the instigation of 
his son Rokn-eddin KourshaJij who was chief of the Ismaelians at the 
time Houlagou arrived. 

On the 2nd of January 1259, Houlagou crossed the Djihoun 
(Amudaria). A lion hunt was arranged there, and nine lions were 
killed. Houlagou remained till spring in the prairie of Shoubourgan 
and received there Shah-in Shah the brother of Rokn-eddin Kourshah. 
Houlagou arrived at Zawehy and gave orders to the generals Kouka Ilka 
and Kitouboiica to achieve the conquest of Couhistan, in which country 
Eatoubouca had besieged the castle of Guirdcouh for two years. 
The city of Toun was taken and destroyed. Houlagou proceeded to 
Thous, which at that time was the residence of the governor-general of 
Persia, and then went to Kaboushan in the province of NishapurM 
From Bistham^ Houlagou sent envoys to Rokn-eddin ; he summoned 
him to destroy his castles, and to repair in person to the prince's en- 
campment. Rokh-eddin begged the favor to retain two or three of his 
castles, and sent orders to the commandant of Guirdcouh to surrender 
the fortress. 

In the beginning of October, Houlagou arrived at Demuvendy^^ 
and passed then to Rai,'^^ Rokn-eddin was again summoned to 
destroy his fortresses, but he tried to protract the negotiation until the 
winter, when his fortresses would become inaccessible. Houlagou then 
gave orders, that his troops should enter the district of Rudbar from dif- 
ferent parts at the same time, and first attack the castle of Mehnoundiz. 
Boucatimour and Kouka Ilka, with the right flank, came from Ma- 
zanderan. Negoudar Ogoul and Kitoubouca with the left flank went 



14. Tlioufi is marked on the ancient Cbinese map as j^ jgL T^wsze, and Nishapur is repeat- 

edly mentioned iu the Yuan shi^ and generally written f*J> O^ /p ji Ni-sha-bu-r. 

15. Deitiavend is a city situated at the foot of the majestic mount of the same name, in the 

Elburs chain. The top of the Demavend covered with perpetual snow, rises to a height of 
more than 20,000 feet. In the Yuan shij chap. 120, in tlie biography of the general Ho- 
sze-mai-li (Ismael?), this mount is spoken of. It is stated there, that the troops of the 

tuan-tan (sultan of Khovaresra) were vanquished near the mount ^ /§ J^ 'Pu-ina-wen. 

16. 7?a», near the present Teheran, is a very ancient city, mentioned also in Holy Scripture. 



i 
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by the route of Kliar and Semnan?^ The princes Bolgai and Toutar 
came from the side of Alamout. Houlasfou himself directed the centre 
of the army, from Yeskele on the TaUcan road to Meimoundiz.^^ The 
fortress was battered down, and Rokn-eddin, who was in Meimoundiz, 
surrendered himself, and gave orders to the commandants of all the 
other castles to surrender. All obeyed except Alamout and Lembasser, 
who refused to capitulate. Houlagou himself then led his troops to the 
mount Alamout, by the road leading through Sheherek^ the ancient 
capital of the sovereigns of De'ilem.^^ Alamout capitulated at the end 
of the year 1256 ; and Lembasser was taken in January 1257 by the 
Mongols. More than 50 castles then surrendered, and were all demo- 
lished. Rokn-eddin was sent to Mangou khan at Caracorum. The 
khan, who would not see him, ordered him to be taken back to Persia ; 
hut on the route home he was killed in the Toungat mountains. (See 
note 4) In Persia all the Ismaelians who had been taken prisoners 
were killed. 

After having exterminated the Ismaelians, Houlagou spent some 
time in the neighborhood of Casvin^ and then started for Hamedan^ 
passing through Ebhar.^^ An expedition was prepared now against 
Mostassim the calif of Bagdad, who had reigned there since 1242. 
On September 21st 1257, Houlagou sent an envoy to Bagdad, and 
summoned the calif to raze to the ground the wall of the city, and ap- 
pear in person before the prince ; to which the calif gave a haughty 
reply. Houlagou having then decided to attack Bagdad, Baidjou, who 
was stationed in Roum, received orders to move out, and with his troops 
to form the right flank. He crossed the Tigris at Mossoul,^^ and 
joined the corps of Boucatimour, Sougoundjac, the princes Bolga, Toutar, 
Couli, etc. The riorht flank was directed towards the western side of 
Baofdad. Kjtouboca and Coudoussoun, commandinor the left flank, 
invaded Louristan. Houlagou, with the centre of the army, took the 
route of Kermanshah^^ and Holmn. The generals Kouka Ilka, 
Oroctou, etc, were with him. Kermanshah was devastated. On 
December 18th 1257, Houlagou reached the river Holvan and rested 
there thirteen days. Eibeg '^le petit JDevatdar or Yice-chsinceMier*^ as 



17. Khar or Khuar^ ("Koapril^rj of Isidor, — Choara of Pliny) is to the south-east of Teheran. 

Semnan lies farther to the east. Both places are mentioned in the ancient Chinese map 

as |59 K B- Hu-wa-rh and W '^ SS Si-mu-rdang. 

18. He went by the road leading from Cazviu to Resht. 

19. Detl&n on the ancient Chinese map is written jU ^ Di-lien. 

2ip. On the ancient Chinese map, Casvin is written Pf J^ ^ JCo-dsi-t/iin, and Ebhar f^ 
^ B^ 5 A'ba-ha-r. Haviediin I find is not mentioned there. 

21. Mossoul reads ^ 9^ M Mao-si4i on the ancient Chinese niap. 

22. Kermanshah on the ancient Cliiuese map is ^ M ^ Sfe ^ Ki-H-mang-sha-hang. 
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D'Ohsson calls him, and the general Feth-uddin Ibn Corer^ command- 
ing the califs army, attacked the vanguard of the right flank, as it 
approached Bagdad, near Anbar. The Mongols retired to the Dodjeil 
(the canal which connects the Tigris and the Euphrates), where the 
bulk of the Mongol army was posted. Tlie devatdar imprudently 
advised to pursue the enemy. The Mongols opened the dikes during 
the night, and the country behind the calif's army was inundated and 
80 the greater part perished. The generals Ibn Corer and Cora Sincor 
were killed. The devatdar escaped with some residue to Bagdad. A 
few days after, the right flank of the Mongol army reached the suburb 
of Bagdad on the western bank of the Tigris. Kitoubouca after hav- 
ing devastated Louristan, approached the calif's capital. From the 
18th of January, 1258, Houlagou encamped on the east, and the city 
was invested. On the 30th the assault began from all sides, and was 
continued six days. The passage of the river being cut off by armed 
boats, the calif resolved to send a deputation to Houlagou. The prince 
demanded the delivery of the ministers, and indeed the calif sent Eibeg 
the devatdar and Soleimanshah the generalissimo to Houlagou, who 
ordered both to be executed. On the lOth of February, the calif him- 
self entered Houlagou's encampment with his three sons and surrender- 
ed his capital, which was then plundered during seven days.^^ 

On the 20th of February, 1258, Houlagou left Bagdad, owing to 
tlie infection of the air by the great number of dead bodies. On the 
21st, the calif and his eldest son were executed near a place called 
Vacaf. Houlagou remained there until the 8th of March. Kouka Dka 
and Carabouca with 3000 men remained at Bagdad. Boucatimour (the 
brother-in-law of Houlagou) was ordered to march to the city of Halle 
on the Euphrates, which surrendered. Boucatimour took also Vassity 
Coufali^^ and other cities. Houlagou returned to Hamedan^ directed 
his arms against Erbil (Arbela), which was taken by storm, and pro- 
ceeding to the north arrived at the lake of Ormia. There he ordered 
a castle to be built on the island of Taluj in the middle of the lake, 
for the purpose of depositing the immense treasures captured at Bagdad. 
A great part of the booty however, had been sent to Mangou khan. 

In the beginning of August 1258, we find Houlagou in Meraga^ 
which place he soon left for Tebrizj where he fixed his residence and 
received the homage of the Atabey of FarSy the sultan of Roum and 

23. Bagdad is not marked on the ancient Chinese map, but 1 find in the description 
accompanying the map, this name written /V n ff Ba-gi-da, 

24 . Coufah is omitted on the ancient Chinese map, but the name of a place ^ ^ K^u-fa is 
mentioned in tlie description accompanying the map, us a city of Persia, together with 

% $ A $'J Wu-ki-ba-la (Okbara, an ancient city of Chaldea) and % ^ &^ 
)Va-si-^iy which is the Vassit of the Persian author. 
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other little sovereigns of western Asia. In the same year, the Mongol 
general Kitoubouca is reported to have reduced the country of Lour or 
Louristan ^^ and its Atabey Teguele. 

I apologize for this long extract from the Persian historians, about 
Houlagou's expedition to western Asia. But I considered it necessary, 
before presenting the concise and often incoherent accounts given 
regarding the same matters, by a Chinese author in the Si shi ki, to 
give a more succinct statement of the facts. I thus also avoid having 
my translation of the Chinese report surcharged with notes. I do not 
mention details about the expedition undertaken by Houlagou in Se|)- 
tember 1259 to Syria, the storm of Aleppo in 1260, and the conflicts 
with the sultans of Egypt ; for these events do not seem to be alluded 
to in the Si shi ki. They are however shortly recorded in the bio- 
graphy of the general Kouo khan (see above) in the YiXan shi. 

Let me finally quote, for the sake of completeness, a few passages 
from the Chinese annals, referring to the expedition of Houlagou. 

In the Yuan shi. Annals, A. d. 1252, it is stated : Tlie emperor 
(Mangou) sent the general l^ 6^ /p ^ Kie-di-bitJiua (Kitoubouca of 
Eashid) to attack the ^ M ^ Mu-li-hi (Mulahida or Ismaelians), 
and to lay siege to the fortress 5^ 3^ "§ 51 ^ 1£ Mo-lai Gi-r^ti-kie 
(Guirdcouh of the Mulahida). The prince Hiir-lie-wu (Houlagou) re- 
ceived orders to subdue W fejc ^ ^ ^ Wi 'Si-yw si4r-dan chu kuo (i. e. 
the countries of the west belonging to the dominions of the sultan). 

It is further stated that in the following year Hu-He-wu was 
ordered to start, together with % K 'fi' "a Wu-liang-ho-dai^^ for the 
west, and to subdue ^ £ f^ Ha-li-fa (the calif), A ?& ^ Ba-Jia- 
da (Bagdad) and other countries. 

In the year 1257, the Yuan shi mentions the taking of the fortress 
GirT-dvr-kie by Kie-di-bu-hua, In 1258 it is recorded, that Hu-lie-wu 
subdued the empire of the Ila-li-fa in the Si-yii, and dispatched a courier 
to the emperor to report the victories, after which we find no more 
accounts in the Chinese annals regarding Houlagou's expedition. But 



25, According to D'Ohsson, L c. torn, iv, p. 171, Lour is a mountainous country between 

Kkouzistan and Irac Adjem, Going from Isphalian to 1 oster, one must traverse this 

country. On the ancient Cliinese map, I find f^ ^^ Lo-r placed to tlie west of Ker- 
manshah. 

26. Wu'liang-ho-dai was the son of the celebrated Mongol general jK /^ "gf Su-burdai, 
whose name was well known by his contemporaries in Europe ; for Su-bu-dai devastated 
the countries around the Caucasus, Russia, Hungary, etc., and is mentioned repeatedly in 
the Bussian annals. His biography as well as the biography of his son are found iu the 
Yiian shi. It is suid there, that Wu-liang-ho-dai' took part iu the expeditions to Russia, 
Poland and Germany, and distinguished himself in the conquest of the Chinese province of 
Yun-nan ; but nothhig is reported tliere about his being with Hoidagou in western Asia, 
Probably the imperial order was recalled, and Wu-liang-ho-dai was employed in YOn-nan. 
Rashid-eddiii states that Ouriangcadai (evidently the same as Wu-liang-ho-dai) waged 
war in Yiin-nan in. the years 1253-58. (D'Ohsson, 1. c. torn, ii, p. 318,) 
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many interesting statements about it appear in some of the biographies 
in the YUaii shij as I shall show farther on. 

Translation of the H '(^ |E ^Si ^t ki. 

In the year 1252, Jfi S^ % Hii-lie-wu (Houlagou) the younger 
brother of the emperor (Mangou), had taken the supreme command of 
the troops, and received orders to attack the Si-yil (western Asia). In 
the space of six years he had succeeded in extending the frontier of 
the empire by nearly 10,000 IL 

On the twentieth day of the first month of 1259, % i^ Chiang Te 2^ 
set out as a courier dispatched to the west (to the prince Hu-lte-wu).^ 

After leaving ^ :^ Ho4in,^^ he travelled through the country of 
7C M' ^^^w^^^ in a north-western direction, more than two hundred ft, 
the ground rising gradually. After a halt, the traveller then crossed the 



27. The reader will meet very often with the name of oar traveller Chiang Te^ in this 
translation. It does not occur however in the Chinese text of tlie narrative of trayel. It 
is only once in the introduction that Ch'ang Te is mentioned in connection with the embassy 
to the west But I find it necessary, for the sake of clearness, to supply from time to 
time his name in the translation. The Chinese style is generally so sparing of words, that 
in a whole narrative of travel one may find no indications, which would enable him 
to decide, whether the traveller speaks for himself, or another reports his travels. It is 
often even diflScult to make out whether the article one reads is the narrative of a journey, 

or a compilation of descriptions of countries. The character 35 cid for uistauce, occur- 
ring very often iu Chinese geographical literature may mean, "I arrived," "we arrived," 
"he arrived," or "one arrives,*' etc. The correct translation depends upon a right 
consideration of the circumstances. 

?8. JfQ 9^ ^ 1^ Pauthier and Remusat translate these four characters, — "Un courrier, 
verm de Vouest^ fut introduit prfes de I'empereur et lui remit le rapport suivant." ITie 

French sinologues were misled by the character |^ which generally means, — '*tobe 
introduced to the emijcror," but it has often also the meaning, — "to be introduced to a 
superior" and here especially, this character is intended to indicate Ch'ang T«*s mission to 
Houlagou. Owing to this nusimderstanding, K6musat and Pauthier take the date of the 
departure of the courier for the date of his return. 

29. Ho-lin is the Chinese name for Caracorutn^ the celebrated residence of the first suocessors 

of Tchinguiz khan. The full name, as it appears in the Yiian ski, is ^ JIJ ft ffi 
Ha-la ho-lin (Caraconim), and it is said there that this name is derived from the name of 
a river Ha-la ho-lin. (Kasliid states, that Caraconim was the name of a mountain. 
D'Ohsson, 1. c. torn, i, p. 480) I shall not enter here into detailed accounts of ancient 
Caracorun), which may be read in R^musafs Mecherches sur la vilh de Camcontm^ 
Paris, 1826. I will only mention that the foundation of Caraconim was laid near the 
river Orkhtm^ in the year 1235, by the emperor Ogotai, His successors Couyouc and 

Mangou resided there, but Coubilai khan transferred the residence in 1260 to ^ ^^ 
Ta-tuy the present Pehiny, In the middle of the 13th century Caraconim was visited By 
Rubi'uquis ; but after him for more than six centuries, no European had passed through 
that country, and we knew the position of Caraconim only from the vague Chinese 
descriptions. Duruig the last year, however, Mr. Paderin^ secretary of the Russian con- 
sulate at Urga, on his journey to Uliassutai, saw the ruins of the ancient Mongol metro- 
polis, and the interesting report on his investigations there has been pubh'shed in the Ke- 
ports of the Geographical Society of St. Petersburg, tom. ix, pp. 10 seq. 

30. The Chinese text has wu-svn chung, in the middle of Wu-sun. This passage is somewhat 

obscure. Remusat suggests that wu-s7in in Mongol means ** water" or "river,'* and Pau- 
thier translates, — " les territoires situ68 entre les riviferes." But the Chinese scholars 
whom I have consulted are of opinion, that wu-sun is the name of a country. Indeed 
there was before our era, and in the early period after it a people called Wu-sun* But the 
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^ f^ ft'Ctn-haL^^ The country was very high and cold, and notwith- 
standing the great heat in summer, the snow never melts there, the 
rocky mountains were covered all over with fine pine trees. After 
seven days travelling in a south-western direction Chiang Te had cros- 
sed the han-Jmij and descending gradually for three hundred li^ arrived 
at a river, several li broad. It was called -^ 7|C |^ Hun mu-lieny^'^ and 
in summer often overflows the country. He crossed in a boat ; and a 
few days later passed the river j| ^ Lung-gu.^^ 

Thence Ch'ang Te proceeded again in a north-western direction ; 
the distance by road southward to Bte-shi-ba-li (Bishbalik, the present 
Urumtsi. The latter way was followed by Ch^ang-ch'un, see above) 
at the nearest point being five hundred K, (through a country inhabited 
by) a great number of Chinese. ^^ They cultivate wheat, barley,^^ ^ shu 
(millet, panicum) and ^ ku (the poplar name for setaria italica). 

The river (Uiungur) flows to the west, stagnates and forms a 
lake, which is more than a thousand li in circumference.^^ The name of 
this lake is ^ glj £ /\ "^ Ki'tse-li-ba-sze.^'^ It abounds in good fish. 



name is written ,|^ ^ ia Chinese history, and this people dwelt at first north of the 
present Kan-sn, and emigrated afterwards to the present Hi. At the time of the Mongols, 
it had disappeared long centuries ago. llie Chinese however like to use ancient names of 
coimtries in their books. 

31. Regarding hart-hni, see Ch'aug-ch'un's travels, note 63. 

32. Capt. Matussowsky informs me, from personal observation, that the Dsabgau river of 

our maps, in western Mongoh'a, is still called Hun viuren by the Mongols. 

33. JJunQ-gu is probably the same river which is marked on modern Chinese maps ,|^ ^ pf 

WS'tung-gu (L'lungur), and which discharges itself into the Kizilbash lake. 

This passage has, I think, been incorrectly rendered by Renmsat, who translates, — *' On 
retourna alors vers le nord-ouest, la route est au midi de Bischbalikli, b. la dist^ince de 
600 li. Uy a \k beaucoup de Chinois." Ch'ang Te*s route was north of Bishbalik, and 
not south of it as Remusat translates. Even at the present day there are Chinese set* 
tlements on the river Uiungur. On Wenyukoff*s map of western Mongolia, a Chinese city 
JBoiuntogoi is maiked there not far from the lake Kizilbash. 

35. ^ ^ rk mai^ the two kinds ofmai, i. e. yCSc ^<* '"«»? ''barley," and ij>^ siao mat, 
** wheat." R^usat translates rh mai by " on fait deux r^coltes de frorcent." 

36. ?l5f®iiiB>S^^^ffe Ml cannot understand why Remusat translates 
this passage, — "A I'occident du fleuve est une ile qui est sui* une petite mer, etc." 
There is no character which could be rendered by island. Remusat probably took the 

character ^g meaning " stagnant water " for the similar-looking one i^ meaning * ' a 
small island." R6musat did not translate, that the lake is about 1000 /* in circumfer- 
ence. I repeat here, that in my criticism of the French translations, I always refer to the 
texts which the French sinologues used, and which lie before me. 

37. Tliis lake bears the name of Kizilbash up to the present day. It is repeatedly mentioned 

in the Yiian shi. Compare chapter 149, Biography of Te-hai. There it is said, that the 

general ^ fQ Jjje'lio^ on his expedition to the west, crossed the lake Ki-tse-liba-shi 

and attacked ^ [Jj T*ie-shan. {Dje-bo was a famous Mongol general, who was with 
Subntai at the expedition to the Caucasus and to Russia. He had before slain the khan 
of Carakitai. Rashid calls him Tj^b^.) Tlie lake Kizilbash was visited by European** 
two years ago. Capt. Sossnowsky and afterwards Capt. Matussowskj-, two meritorious 
Russian officers, well known by their explorations in the unknown regions of western 
Mongolia, saw and described the Kizilbash, which previous to that time had only been 
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There are mills (on the river), which are put in motion by the running 
water.^® 

Proceeding gradually westward, Ch'ang Te arrived at a city 
called m j£ Ye-man^^ (Pauthier reads incorrectly Nie-man). Further 
to the south-west a city ^ j|^ Bo-lo*^ was reached. In this country 
wheat and rice are cultivated.*^ On the mountains many cypresses (J/Q 
po) are found,, but they do not thrive vigorously, and grow tortuously 
between the stones.*^ The dwelling: houses and bazaars stand inter- 
spersed among the gardens. Tlie houses are built of clay, and the 
windows furnished with glass.*^ 

known from Chinese maps. Capt. Matnssowsky, who determined the position of the lake, 
informed me, when ou his way through Peking, that its positicMi lies more to the west 
than that generally given to it in our maps ; and that it is ahout 150 Russian versts in 
circuit. Its elevation is 1682 feet Having seen R6musat's translation of the Si shi In^ 
he looked for the island in the lake, hut could see nothing of it. 

38. W IR {b- jfr i^ 7K Wi Pauthier translates, — *'Ily a aussi des bancs de pierres 
formes artificioUement pour arreter le conrs de I'eau, et qui servent k prendre le poisson." 

39. Ye-rnan means probably JErnil or JrniL A river of this name is often mentioned by 
Rashid. The Cai'akitai on their peregrinations to the west, had founded a city there. 
(D'Ohsson, 1. c. ton. i, p. 442) Tcliinguiz khan, on his way home from Persia in 1224, 
was met at this river Imil by his grandsons Couhilai and HouUigou^ then eleven and 
nine years old, both so illustrious at a later period in history. One of them is reported 
to have killed a hare, the other a deer. (D'Ohsson, 1. c. torn, i, p. 323) Conyouc, Great 
khan, 1246-48, had his appanage on the river Imil. In the Yuan shi, Annals, a. d. 
1252, we read that the emperor Mangou, after Lis accession to the throne, ordered the 
princes to repair to their proper places, Ilai-du (Caidou of Rashid, the grandson of 

Ogotai khan) was sent to ff^ }^ jjt Hai-ya-li {Cay a He of the Persian authors, Cailac 

of Ruhruquis), and To-to (also a grandson of Ogotai) to ^ ^ jj^ Ye-mi-U (Imil). On 

the ancient Chuiese map, a place •Ig^ j^^ ^ Ye-mishi is marked, north-east of Aliniali 
(Kouli^a), and is intended probably also for Imil. A river of this name (Emil or Imil) 
is still found on our maps. It nins from east to west, enters the Russian frontier, and 
discharges itself into the lake Alak kul. The country around the Emil is famed for its 
pastures. Capt. Matussowsky informs me that in the valley of the Imil, the ruins of an 
ancient citv are still to be seen. 

40. J5o-/o is probably the same place marked on the ancient Chinese map ^ ^JP'w-/^ 
between Yemishi (Imil) and Aliraali (Koul(^a), and the same place mentioned under the 
name of Pulad by Rashid-eddin. (D'Ohsson, 1. c. torn, ii, p. 353) Algou the grandson 
of Tchagatai, is reported to have vanquished the army of Aricbouca, the brother of 
Couhilai khan, in 1262, near the city of Pulad and the lake Soui (the Sairam lake as 
I shall show further on). A ft«r this Algou returned to his residence on the river Hil6 
(Hi). The city of Phulat appears also in the narrative of Haithon's journey from 
Caracorum back to Little Armenia (see Klaproth's translation in the Nouveau Journal 
Asiatique, tom. xii, p. 283), as a city of Turkestan, not far from the lake Sout kul. 
The place where the ancient city of Pulad or Bolo stood, must be looked for I think, on 
the river or country, which is marked on the Russian map of Turkestan as JUorotala 
(green plain in the language of the natives). Tlie river runs from west to east, south of 
the Emil river and north-east of Sairam lake, and discharges into the lake Kharatal. 

^l* 3 « ^C ^ I cannot understand why R6musat translates, — '* On n'y sbme que du riz." 
I have stated above that ta viai in Chinese means "barley** and siao vini "wheat.** I may 

observe, that when the character ^ mai in Chinese books occurs alone, "wheat" is, always 
to be tmderstood, which is the more important of the two cereals. Barley is not much cul- 
tivated in China. 

42. lIl$fp/i>lS>|^^^l!0;^ R^musat translates, — " Les montagnes sent 
couvertes de m^l^zes. On n*y pent faire de plantations, t\ cause de la grande quantity de 
pierres." Pauthier has another version, which is altogether unintelligible. 

43. M >g ^ H [S ^ i: M W .-^ "i* ?fi 3^1 Remusat renders this passage : 

*' IjCS mnrnilles sont hautes. On y volt des boutiques ferm^es, des enclos pour exposer les 
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To the north of this place (Bolo) is the :J^ |S ill Hai t^ie shan (the 
Iron hill of the lake). A furious wind comes out from the mountains 
and blows people parsing there into the lake.** 

Proceeding south-west twenty fo*, Chiang Te peached a deiBle, which 
is called ^T^^W'lil^ ISe-mu-r-ts^an-ch^a- It was guarded by Chinese. 
The way leading through the defile was very rugged with overhanging 
rocks. After quitting this defile Chiang Te arrived at pj £ |g|t M '^- 
U-ma-lL^ There the reservoirs^'' in the market-places were connected by 

marchandises, desmaisons de terre, dont lesportes ct les fenetres sont garnies de verre." 
Ch*uang hu means <* window," not '* windows and doors. '* Pauthier was not satisfied with 
K€musat*s translation, and rendered the same passage as follows, — " n y a beaucoup d'habi- 
tations et de grandes places de niarcb^s; il y a des jardins ou^^pt.baties desmaisons en terre, 
dans lesquelles ou lave les ni^taux et on polit les pierres pr^cieases.'* Pauthier was puz- 
zled by the character $0 which according to Morrison's dictionary may mean " to work 

stones or gems." But it means also " mixed," and in connexion with ^ can only have 
the latter meaning. i, ... 

44. There can be little doubt, that by this lake the Alak hul is meajiL Q9I. Yule, in his able 
and admirable rjeview of mediaival travellers, has pointed out (fi^ijfffyefc^]^, ccxii) that 
Rubruqilis as well as Carpini, on their journey to the Great khaju, passeJi.by .the Alak kul 
lake. Rubruquis afier quitting Cailac^ arrived in four days at a great lake, with a great 
island in it A valley opened upon the head of the lake from the south-eas^ and up tliis 
valley among the mountains was another lake. Through this gorge at times such fiuious 
gusts of wind blew, that riders were apt to be blown into the lake. In Carpini*8 narra- 
tive, the same lake is noticed, with several islands in it ; and this traveller speaks also of the 
nishing wind. As corroborating his views, Yule has quoted a Russian traveller Putimtsoff^ 
who visited the Alak kul in the beginning of this century, and mentions rocks of different 
colours in the lake, and also the furious winds blowing there. I will quote yet .another 
Russian traveller, Mr, Schrmk^ who gives more detailed accoimts regarding the Alak kuL 
(Compare Petermanu's deogi', Mittheil. 1868, p. 79) Schrenk states: "There are 
several islands in the lake. One of them, Araltjube^ properly a peninsula, has an eleva- 
tion of fifty feet and consisibs of hornstone porphyry, of a daric brown colour, in some places 
with metallic lustre. To the south-east of the Alak kul is another lake Djelanashish kul^ 
or * open lake,* so called because it can be seen from a great many points in the neigh- 
borhood." This is probably the second lal^e which Rubruquis saw. Rubrnquis* valley open- 
ing upon the head of the lake from the south-east can also be identified, when comparing 
it with Schrenk's report, in which it is stated, that from the above-mentioned **open 
lake," a narrow valley separating the Barlyk from the Alatau mountain, leads in a 
south-eastern direction to the steppes of Mongolia. This was probably the way followed 
by Rubruquis and Carpini, who both came from the Volga, and therefore proceeded to 
Mongolia by a route lying more to the north, than the route of the Chinese trAvellere 
Ch*ang-ch*un and Ch'ang I'e, who botli went from Mongolia to S^tnarcandj and passed 
south of the Alak kul, by the Sairam lake to Alimali, etc. I need not observe, that the 
Chinese name Hai ^ie shan (the Iron hiil in the lake) suits very well the description given 
by Schrenk of th^ Mand in tiie Alak kul. But it must be noticed, that Ch'ang Te, in 
speaking of this island, only states that it is to the north of the place he passed through. 
He did not himself see the Alak kul;- . 

46. Twenty /» is probably a mistake, or there must be a break in the narrative, llie text 
leads us to understand twenty li fi*om the city of Bolo, for that was the last place men- 
tioned ; but this distaaice assigned between Bolo and the defile would not. answer the 
truth. There can be no doubt, that the defile here noticed is the same as described in 
Ch'ang-ch'un's travels, and passed by the latter before arriving at Alimali. But it is 
strange that Ch'ang Te does not speak of the Sairam lake (the Heavenly lake of Ch'ang- 
ch'un) before entering the defile fion\ the north. I have stated on a previous page (Ch'ang- 
ch^un's travels, note 72) that Ch'^ng-ch'un passed through a defile in the Borokhoro moun- 
tains, north of the present Kouldja, a branch of the great chain of the Celestial mountains. 
The Borokhoro mountauis of the Russian map are tenned Talki on Chinese maps ; and 
besides the description of the Talki defile as given hi note 72, I find hi the same modern 
Chinese work S'm kiang tchi lio^ another reference made to tliis defile, which affords addi- 
tional con'oboration for identifying it with the difficult road made through the mountains 
by the son of Tchinguiz khan, who had built there forty- eight bridges, as Ch'ang-ch'nn 
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running water. As regards fruits there were melons, grapes and pome- 
granates of excellent quality. The Huirho (Mohammedans) in Alimali 
lived mixed up with the Chinese^ and gradually their customs had got 
changed into the customs of the middle kiugdom.^^ 

South (of Alimali) there was a city called ^ /^ % Ch^i-mu-r, 
Amongst the inhabitants were a great many Chinese from ^ Ping and 
^ Fin.^ 

There is in thb country an animal which resembles a tiger, but its 
hair is more dense, and is gold coloured, while the skin is without 
stripes. It is very ferocious and attacks men.^^ There is also an insect 

notioei. TLe Sin kiang tcki lio states, in describing the pass of Talki, that at the present 
time, forty-two bridges have to be passed in crossing the mountain. (Compare Stan. 
JaUeu*s translation in the Melanges de G€o</raphie AsiaUque^ p. 58} Putimtsoff, who 
travelled from Bukhtarminsk to Kouldja in 1811 informs us, that the great highway from 
Peking to Kouldja, leading along the northern slope of the Celestial mountains, passes by 
the lake Sairam, and that between this lake and Kouldja, a road has been made in an- 
cient time through the momitains. He gives nearly the same description regarding the 
de61e as in Ch'ang-ch'un*s narrative. (Compare Ritter*s Asien, tom. ii, p. 838) The 
defile in question was known in the 18th century by the name of *^Iron gate." D'Ohs- 
son, (L c. tom. ii, p. 858) states, according to the Persian authors, that Assoutai, a gen- 
eral commanding Aricbouca^s amy passed the defile ^* Porte de fer," crossed the river 
Hil6 (Hi) and took AUmalik. The name Tie-inu-r-ts^an-ch'a givtin by Ch'ang Te to the 
defile may have also the meanmg of *^ Iroi) gate," for t&iiur in the language of the Turks 
means * * iron." I am not able to state what foreign word taan-cJta is intended to represent* 
Let me quote ^^et another medissval traveller, whose intinerary proves, that in the Mongol 
time the great highway from Caracorum to western Asia passed by the lake Sairam, Hav- 
thon the Armenian (see note 40) after quitting Phiilat (on the river Borotala 
of our days), arrived at the Sout kul or '*Milk lake," and then proceeded to Ha- 
lowilekh (it is not difficult to recognize in this name a conniption of Almalik) and //on- 

hahkh (a place ^ jjuj /V £ I'la-ba-U is marked on my ancient Chinese map south- 
west of Alimali), crossed the river Ilan sou (Ili river ?), traversed one branch of the 
Thoros mountain and reached Taias. The above-mentioned Sout kul is, as Klaproth has 
pointed out, the same as the Sairam lake. Klaproth states, that tlie Kirghiz up to the 
present day call this lake Sout kul or *'Milk lake," whUst its Mongol name is Tchagan 
sairim nor^ "White lake of tranquillity." 

46. The Chinese text has ^ which properly means " wells." 

<7. llI^||a|J5«l^#^ifSfe-ilia+H Pauthier transUtw, that 
the customs of the Cliinese have changed into the customs of the Mohanunedans. 

^S» Jo ^ yf ^ ^ Pauthier translates, — ** La population y est si nombreiise qu 'elle forme 

une £bule confuse et tr^ m^Ue." He did not recognize that "ff P^W ^^^ 1^ ^"^ ^^ P'^'*^ 
per names. Ping tcheou was the name of one of the twelve provinces into which Chilia 
was divided four thousand years ago, corresponding to the northern pai*t of the present pro- 
vinces of Chi-li and Shan-sL We must not be surprised at meeting this name in a work pub- 
lished in the 13th century, after it had disappeared from Chinese maps for many centuries. 
Chinese authors even in our days consider it a requisite of the erudite style, to use 
tlie most ancient name of places in their writings instead of the common ones. Tims we 

find in oilicial papers ^ shu used to designate the province of Sze-ck*uan ; \S^ Hen used 

for YwHrum ; J^ Yue for Kuang-ttmg and Kuang-si, The place Fen mentioned in the 
Chinese text means Fen-tcheou, now Fen-tcheoufu in Shan-si. Even at the present time, the 
people of the province of Shan-si are much Inclined to seek their fortune far firom their 
native soiL 
49. This description seems to point to the lynx (felis lynx). I am not aware, that the lynx 
exists in China proper. Father David, the intrepid traveller and naturalist, who lias 
visited a great part of China, does not mention the lynx in his list of Chinese animals, nor 
have I seen it represented m his beautiful collection exhibited in Peking. But the fur of 

• See note D, 
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resembling a spider. Wlien the poison of it enters a man's body, 
violent thirst is felt. Should he then drink water he will die instantly.^ 
But when he can intoxicate himself by grape wine to indoco 
vomiting, then the poison is neutralized.^^ They have also a kind of 
wine with a strong smell PK }g. 

Going from the city of Bolo westward^ the coins in ase are made of 
gold, silver and copper, and bear inscriptions ; but they have no square 
holes.** 

Ch'ang Te now entered the country called J|| J[if Md-a.^ In this 

the lynx is well known la the north of China by the name of i)^ jl ^ she-li-^utu 
This is not a Chinese name, but represents tlie name of the animal in Mongol or Maoebu 
(^eluss, aheluii). I have been told that it bears about the same name in the Kalmak 
language. The Asiatic lynx is distinguished from the European one by the want of spots 
on the skin. Its hair is very thick. 9^^ i 15 c (^^ ^ ^^ ' ^r , l<'ocvv^v v /^ .^ . t , o ' ^ 

50. W]&ib]ili3c#4'AglJJHiSft?KjAl3C R^nrasat has distorted this 
passage by the following translation : **I1 y a aussi un insectc qui resemble h nne arai- 
gn^e. n est veniueux ; et s'il s'en trouve dans I'eau qn'nn homme boit, il tombe mort k 
I'iustant." Pauthier has rendered the sense correctly. 

51. In a recent pamphlet on Russian Turkistan, by Mr. A. Petshold, I find the foUowing 
account regarding venomous arachnids met with in that country: ^^Tliere are several 
kinds of scorpions and phalanges (solpnga araneuides and solpuga intrepida), a spider termed 
karakurt by the natives (the Kii'ghuiz call it so, as I was informed in Peking by a Russian 
gentleman from Turkistan). The scientific name of it is latrodectes lugubris. A 
tarantula (lycosa singoriensis) is also raetr there. The sting of all these insects mention- 
ed) Is dreaded by the natives ; it is however not mortal, if not aggravated by complica- 
tions." I am not able to state, which of these venomous ai*achnids is meant by our Chinese 
traveller ; porhaps the phalange, the most conspicuous of them. A very correct Chinese 
description is given of the phalange in the Si yii wen kien ht^ a record of eastern Turki- 
stan and central Asia, published by a Manchu officer, fix)m personal observation in 1777. 

The autlior states : ' *■ The J\ 3v w P^t'cha ck^ung (the insect with ^bt legs) is found 
everywhere in the countries of the sin kiang (the new firontier, — Turkistan). It resembles 
the spider, and is of a romidish form and dirty yellow colour. It has eight not very long legs 

and a reddish brown mouth. The mouth is formed by four branches. (||j()* (I niay observe 
that the mandibles of the phalange present four sharp claws with which they inflict 
woimds.) When the insect bites iron, it can be heard. The body of it is yellowish green, 
the skin is transparent like that of the silkworm. It is found in damp places, near canals 
aud also in the houses. The larger ones are the size of a hen's egg ; the smaller ones 
are as big as a walnut (The phalanges I have seen in Persia w«re not bigger than a 
pigeoirs egg, i. e. the body.) When a violent wind blows they quit their holes, and aided 
by the wind enter the houses. Iliey run very quickly^ and when angry, rise on their 
eight legs and attack men. If one should happen to creep upon a man's body, he must 
not touch it, but wait until it goes away of its own accord, when there will be no danger. 
But as soon as one interferes with the insect, he is bitten immediately. The poison enters 
the body, causes great pain, and penetrates to the heart, and to the marrow of the boues. 
When in such a case immediate help cannot be obtained, tho man's body will mortify 
and death will ensue. When he has been only slightly bitt«n, if he catch the insect and 
bruise it, tliere will be no danger. But when it has succeeded in spitting a white web on 
the wound, then death will be inevitable. Sometimes the sap expressed from the plant 

y^ jft si-ta'ao (a kind of madder plant, r6bia) and applied to tlie wound is useful, but 
generally out of a hundred men bitten by the pa-cka cJfung only one or two escape.*' 
52.. The Chinese have only copper coins, which are provided with square holes, as I have 
stated in a previous note. Ingots of silver, — sycee^ — estimated by weight form the money 
in use. ' The masses of doUars brought every year to China from America and Europe 
do not ckculate but are immediately melted by the Chinese into ingots, which for 
commercial purposes are cut into small pieces and weighed. The weight is diflferent in 
almost every city. 

63. The Chinese text has ^ Jit P^ 4* c^* ma a chung. The character chnng '* in the 
middle of" seems to denote that by ma'a a country is meant, not a place. K^musat is wrong 
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country the people (in winter) put horses to sledges(^J^ t^o-ch^uang. Tliis 
13, up to this time, the common Chinese name for si<edges), and carry heavy 
burdens in tliis manner from station to station, going very quickly. It 
19 reported that the ^ M fe Iff Ki-H-ki-sze (Kirghuiz ; see Ch'ang-oh'un's 
travels, note 157) instead of horses use dogs (for drawing sledges).^* 

On the 24th of the 2nd month (in the first half of April) Oh'ang Te 
passed ^i^ Yi-tu situated between two mountains.^ The ground tliere 
was level and the population numerous. The country was intersected 
in all directions by canals, which irrigated tlie Mda. Numerous Ancient 
walls and other ruins were seen. The peoi)le said, that in former times the 
^ jj KH'tan dwdt there:^^ Chiang Te calculated that this country was 
fifteen thousand It distant from HoMn (Caracorum). (One of my editions 
has five thousand liy which would be near the trUth;} In the neighbor- 
hood there is a river called ^.^ Yi-yiln. It runs [bubbling to the east.^^ 
The natives say, that this is the source of the huarig ho (yellow river).^ 

in translating : ** On arriva chez les Ma-a-ch\ingJ'* Compare also note 30 above, toti- 
•un chung. I am however embarrassed as reganls the Wentification of the country Ma-a. 
Perhaps this name is intended for Mavaran-nahary by which term the Persian authors 
understand what we call Traiitoxianat the countiies beyond (east of) the Ox us. Mavar- 
an-nahar in Arabic has also the meaning '*transihivialis." Properly only the land be- 
tween the Oxus (Anm-daria) and the Sihoun (Sir-daria) was callod so, whilst the courttries 
east of the Sihoun, were tenned lurkistan. But D'Herbelot ixi Uis Bibliotheque Orient 
taUy article Sihoun, observes, that voiy often Turkistan was. confounded with Mavaran- 
nahar. Thus I may venture the hypothesis, that Ch'ang Te, who generally is not very 
happy in rendering foreign names with Chinese characters, by Ma-a intended Mavaran- 
nahar, a very dithcult name indeed, for a Chinese tongue. 

This quite intelligible passage has been distorted by Reuiusat in the following manner : 
(Pauthier gives about the same translation of it.) " On y ftiit usage de palanquins train6s 
par des chevaux, p<nir aller d'un lieu h un autre. II y a des hommes qui marclient tths 
vite avec des fardeaux trfes p^sans. On les appelle Kirkis ; ils ^changent des chevaiix 
pour des chiens." Renmsat represents the Kirghuiz as dwelling in the country through 
which Ch'ang Te passed, whilst this people, according to tlie Persian and Ctifnese authors, 
at the time of the Mongols, had their residence north and wfest of the lake Baikal. As is 
known, in the eastern part of Siberia, up to the present tifiie dogs are often used like 
post-horses for sleighing. 

55. j§i 5P ^ M LU ^ This passage may also be translated, *' he passed between the 
two mountains of 1 1-<«," and so Rcmusat renders it. I cannot decide which rendering is to 
be preferred. Col. Yule {Cuthni/ e<c, p. ccxiii) tries to identify Yi-tu with the ^&ta^ A 
mountains. Chiang Te's way lay indeed, as we shall see, along the northern 8loi)e of the 
Alatagh chain (Alatau on the Russian maps), north of lake. Issikul, and )^^. may have 
crossed a branch of it. The name of the Alattigh mountains is mot with several tines in 
Rashid's history of the Mongols. Haithon reports, that between the river Jlan sou and 
Talan he crossijd a branch of the Titoros mountains. {Nouveau Jourruil Asiatique^ torn. xU, 
p. 283.) Takuig into consideration the further accounts given in Ch'ang Te's itinerary, 
and especially that Yi-tu was at a distance of four. days. journey from Talas, we 
nnist carry Yi-tu to the west as far as the western tributaries of the Chu river. 

66. As regards the K^i-tan or Karakitai and their settlements near the Chu river, accord- 
ing to the Chinese authors, see Ch'ang-ch'un*s travels, notes 83 and 151. Rubruquis, 
whose way lay further to the north, speaks also of tlie mountain pastures where the 
Caracatfli formerly dwelt. There was a great river (the Chu accordhig to Yule) 
which he crossed in n boat un I then tiurned into a valley, where old intrcnchments of 
earth were seen, over which the i»lough had passed. 

57- M yH '^ has boon translated by Ilomusat, " le ileuve ooulo de, I'orient." The Chi- 
nese text means just the contrary, "the river runs to the east." 
68. I do not think that the Chuiose author intended in his mind the Yellow river of China. 
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On the 28th of the 2nd month Ch'ang Te passed ^ Jl] ^ T^cOch 
szcy^^ and on the 1st of the 3rd month arrived at ^ ^ Sai-lan.^ 
There is a tower (J$ ^ fow-fuy^ in jvhich the Hui-ho (Mohammedans) 
worship. 

On tlie 3rd 6f the 3rd month ho arrived at glj 5" || Bie-shi'lan.^^ 
Tliere was at tTiis place a fair of the Hui-ho (Mohammedans), just as 
we are accustomed to have at that time in our own country.^^ 

On the 4th day of the 3rd month Ch'ang Te crossed the river ^ S^ 
Hu^^ien (Sir-daria ; see Ch^ang-ch^uh's travels, note 87) in a boat, which 
resembled a Chinese lady's shoe.^^ The people said, that the sources of 
this river run out from a great mountain in the south.^^ This moun- 
tain, which produces abundance of jade (^)j is supposed to be the ^ 
-j^ K^un-lun mount ain.^'^ 

Proceeding to the west, one frequently meets tortoises and snakes 



Yule (1. c. p. ccxiii) tluiiks, that the name YeUow river used hero, refers to the muddy 
colour of the water, and that the Cho nver is known to carry muddy water and to run 
rapidly. Yule*s view is supported by the fact, that Omi in the Djongar language means 
■** muddy." At least the ^eat geography of the Chinese empire- gives tliis etymology 
of the name of the river Chui (the same as Chu). Compare also, Stan. Julien.'s Melanges 
ile G^ographie Asiatiqve^ p. 72. It seems however," that the river Chiang Te saw 
running to the east was not the Chu itself, but "one of its western tributaries, perhaps the 
ifttro^a/y of Russian maps. See note 66. 

59. It is not said whether the city or the river Talas is meant. Regarding the river Talas, 
see Ch'ang-cli'un's travels, note 78. 

60. The city of Sairam. Compare Ch*ang-cli*un*s travels, note 85. 

61. Remusat and Pauthier' translate the characters ybw-Z'tz, — which seem to render a Sanscrit 
word, — by *'Buddha^"l find indeed in K'anghi's dictionary, that ybw-ta means "Buddha;*' 

but there is also another meaning giyejo, "^ y§ i. e. " a tower in a temple,*' and it seems 
• tome more rational to translate, tliat the Mohammedans worship in a tower, than to 
say, as the French sinologues do, that the Mohammedans worship Buddha. The 
CUnese in Peking, by Jau-ta always understand ** a tower.'* The reader will remember, 
that in Ch'ang-ch'un's travels, a remarkable tower in Sairam is also noticed. 

62. I am not aware what place is meant by Bie-ski-lan. In the books at my disposal I can 
not make out a city of similar-sounding name, mentioned by the' Persian authors. The 
place must however have been situated near the present Tashkend^ and its existence 
is corroborated by a statement in the biography of the general JCuo Pao-yil, — Yuan sAi, 
book 149. There it is recorded, that tliis general, after havhig taken part in:the expedi- 
tiou against the K'itan, and in the sacking of the wrfo of Ku-chu-ko (the ordo- of Goutch- 
louc, the gourkhan of tlie Karakitai, whose residence w'iks near the river Ghui), reduced 

JSieshi-lan also, and th6n crossed the river ^ !^ 'Hit-<h*ang (^Sir-daria; see Ch'ang- 
ch'un's travels, note 87). 

63. JHj ip2 ^ ^ Jl C« iP ^^y translation is a free one, ..but it renders the sense 

intended, I think. J^ 2» ^ is a Chinese holiday on the 3rd of the 3rd month, and a 
fair day. Ch'ang '.ie passed through Bie-shi-lan just on that day. Pauthier translates 
the three charactei^ by, "cotnme il a 6t6 dit dans le paragraphe pr^c6dent." R6musat 
abstains from translating the phrase. 

64. ^ ^ Kung hie has been translated bv Remusat and Pauthier by, " carquois (quiver) ;*' 
but it means in Peking, shoes for the crippled small feet of Chinese ladies. Literally it 

signifies * ' a shoe resembling a bow." 

65. |l| j§ y^ ill Pauthier translates erroneously : '* la source de ce fleuve sort au niidi 
de gi'andcs nicncagiies." 

66. K}ttn-Iun is the gieut mountain range, which separates Tliibet from Turldstan. The 
sources of the Sir-daria are in the T*ien shan or ''Celestial mountains." 
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orawliiig abotit together .^^ In this country are post-stations and inns 
with the appearance of bathing houses (probably caravanseries are 
meant). The doors and windows are provided with glass.®® 

The people pay ten gold coins tax per head per annum as a 
maximum^^ but a difference is made between the rich and the poor. 

On the 8th of the 3rd month Chiang Te passed the city of :^ jg 
^ Siln-sze-kanj'^^ which is very large and populous. Just at that time 
(middle of April) a great many flowers were in bloom. Among the plants 
of that country, only the ^ ^ ^ mo-li-huay the ^ 1^ ts^iang-wei and 
the %f(^ ^ mei-kui ^^ are the same as in China. There are numerous other 
flowers, the names of which cannot be recollected. West of the city 
(of Samarcand) the people cultivate vines, the ||| |g king-tao'^^ and 
wheat, which is sown in autumn (winter wheat). 

The country produces many medicinal plants, all unknown in 
China, and very efficacious in curing diseases. There is the j^ ^ ^ 
(i^-djiy which resembles the ^ ^ A; V«Aew,73 and cures the j^ S |g| 
ma-rshu ch^iuing (literally=" scrofulous ulcers of horses"). Itis*also 
useful in cases of wounds and in the prevention of miscarriage. Taking 
a dose the size of a b^an, and swallowing it, the patient will recover. 
Tlie P^ ,g. 1^ a-si-r resembles the ^^ SL ti-ku-pHy'^^ and is useful in 
cases of retained placenta. It is also employed in wounds inflicted by 

67. IThis seems to be an absard statement. 

68. The Chinese never use glass for their windows but paper in the north especially ; ihe so- 
called Oorean paper is made from the bark of broussonetia papyrifera, which is very strong. 

69. J^^]3|Jihlitik^^5C R6musat translates, " Les habitans paient le tri- 
but i la fin de Taim^e. Les monnaies y sont d'or, avec la figure d'uue croix." Pauthier 
has, ** monnaies d'or de forme ronde avec dix lettres." Both are mistaken as regards the 

character jSC? which may sometimes mean ** letters,** but in this case it is the numera- 

tive for coins, and "f^ jSC "^u** ^ translated, " ten pieces of money." The Gliinese anUior 
is exact in his statement. The reader will find in D'Ohsson, L c. torn, iii, p. 127, the fol- 
lowing account of this matter: ^^L'Empereur Mangou ordonna en 12&1, qu*ea Perse leu 
niolns imposes paieraient un c/tnar, et les plus imposes dix dinars par t^t^ ;** ^jpd in D'Uerbe- 
lot's Bibl, Orient, p, 279 : **Z>i«ar se prend le plus souveut pour une pi6ce d'or d» poids 
d*im meihcal, c'est k dire d*un pou plus que notre 6cu d'or.** 

70. Regarding Samarcand, I beg the reader to refer to Ch'ang-ch'un's travels, notes 93 and 123. 

71. Mo'li-hua is the jaaminwn ^ambac (ntulika in Sanscrit). TsHang^wei i». a. fragran 
rose. Mei'kui is also a rose. 

72. King-tao is the common rice. The Chinese distinguish between this rice and the IS 

or glutinous rice, whicli, when boiled becomes glutinous. See my article On the ^udy and 
value of Chinese botanical works, p. 8. 

73. The k*u-shen, literally=** bitter ginseng,*' according to Tatarinow (Cataloqus mecHcamen- 
torum sinensiuni), is robinia amara Lour. It seems Tatarinow gives this ideutificatk>n only 
on the authority of Loureiro (see L.'8 /Vora Cochinchinensis), who describes the dnig (root) 
as being very bitter. I do not believe that any botanist since Loureiro has seen the plant. 
According to the Pen ts^ao hang mu, book xiii. f. 32, the k'u-shen is a very common plant 
iu China and of great renown. The drawuig in the Chi wu ming shi fu k*ao, a Chinese 
Botany, book viii, f. 5, represents under this name a plant with pinnate leaves. 

74. Ti-ku-p*i is '* cortex radicis Zycti," according to Tatarinow. The plant itself is called 

1^ /^fi Icowki, At Peking Lydwn sinense Bge. is called kou-ki. A good drawing of the 
kou-ki, and resembh'ng the Peking plant, is found in the Chi wu ming shi fu k*ao, book 
xxym, I. 2p. 
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sharp weapons (^ H^), when the pus is nofc discharged. Take this medi- 
cine, masticate it and rub it into the wound, when suppuration will appear. 
The ^ -^ ^% nu-k^o-sa-r resembles the jf§ g| kie-kengy'^^ and cures 
wounds inflicted by sharp weapons; also rupture of the bowels and of the 
tendons. By rubbing this medicine after it has been masticated into 
the affected part, the divided portions will draw together. It is impos- 
sible to enumerate all the drugs there .^^ 

On the 14:th of the 3rd month Chiang Te crossed the river Bgf /(jg 
An^u (Amu-daria. See Ch^ing-ch'un's travels, note 113). In this 
country it does not rain in summer f^ but it rains in autumn and then 
the fields become moistened. There are swarms of locusts (jj| hiumg) 
and flights of birds appear which eat them.^s 

On the 19th day he passed the city of H ^ Li-MouJ^ Many 
muJberry trees and jujubes (zizyphus) grow there. There is the piace^ 
where at the time of the expedition to the west (it is not said whether 
Tchinguiz khan's expedition is meant or that of Houlagou) the army 
rested for some time.8<> 

On the 26th of the 3rd month Chiang Te passed through the city of 
JI5 H^ Ma4any and further on arrived at the city oi ^'^ Na^shang.^^ 

75. Kie-kengis ^^phtyoodongra7\diflorumA»T>Q(i. (campaDula)" according to Tatarinow, and 

Hoffiiiann and Shnltes (Noms indigenes d*un choix de plantes du Japan et de la Chine), 
The drawing in the CTii wu ming sM fu k'aoy book viii, f. 11, agrees with this identifica- 
Uon. It is also the root of this phint which is used in medicine. 

76. The Cliinese author in comparing the medicinal plants of Samarcand with Chinese officinal 
plants, perhaps compares only the drugs (roots\ I am not able to venture upon identify- 
ing these drugs, having no Persian pharmacopsea at my disposal. But it may be possible 
for savants versed in Persian meteria-medica to recognize the names of the Persian drugs, 
described by the Chinese author. 

77. This is a correct statement as to Persia and Transoxiana. In China on the contrary, it 

never rains in autumn or winter, bnt in the month of July very heavy rains are the rule. 

78. The birds here mentioned belong to a species of starling, pastor roseus, which is a zeal- 
ous exterminator of locusts ; and in the countries visited by migratory locusts, these useful 
birds follow them in flocks of hundreds of thousands. 

70. It is impossible to iJentify the places mentioned in Ch'ang Te*s itinerary, after he crossed 
the Amu-daria. Judging from the description he gives of the country, there can be little 
doubt| that he followed the direct route to Houlagou, who was at that time in Tebriz or 
somewhere in Syria. Thus Ch'ang Te probably passed through MerVf NishapuPf Rai 
(uear the present Teheran), etc. But the names of the places he mentions on his road 
l^jrough Khorassan, are so corrupted that it is difficult to identify them. 

80. {OEW^@lGl£]iftjt^ Cheng se ao lu fun chu yU tz'^e, R6mu8at translates, 
** Ce fut U qu'on vamquit Ao-iou-t?tun (Ala-eddin). On s*y arr^ta quelques jours." Pauthier 
explains that Ao-lou-th'un was a Mohammedan general in tlie Mongol army. I can find 
no corroboration of the views of the French sinologue in Chinese books, bnt I find in 
the dictionary accompanying the new edition of the Yuan «A«, that ao-lut a term occur- 
ring often in this work, is explained there by 3^ /jj iS> which may be translated by 
" head-quarters." 7\n chu means, ** to be encamped." The term ao-lu is the same as 
aoulf used in many Asiatic languages to designate an encampment of nomades. It has 
beoome also a Russian woid. Ch*ang Te probably speaks of the place, where Houlagou 
spent several months with liis ^rmy after having crossed the Amu-daria. See above. 

Si. Perhaps Merou (Morv) and Nishapur are meant. Both cities are repeatedly mentioned 

in the Yuan shi and written ^ § Ma-lu and W 8? 'I* ^ Ni-sha-bu-r, On the 
ancient Chinese map Merr is marlted J|||C S JlJ Ma-li-wu, 
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All the grass there is "g* ^ mu-su.^^ They plant cypresses for the 

purix)se of fences. 

On the 29th day he passed the city of 1^^ Jf ^ TH^o-r.^^ The 
mountains there abound in a kind of salt, wliich rosmbles rock crystal 
{iK ^ «Awi tsing),^ 

At a distance of six or seven li to the south-west from this place la 
(the frontier of) the lately-conquered realm of the TfC ^ ^ Mu-nai-hi^^ 
All the oxen there are black, and bear a hump on the neck.®* The 
country is destitute of water ; the people dig wells on the summits 
of the mountains, and conduct the water several tens of li down into the 
plain, with which to irrigate their fields.^^ 

This realm (of the Ismaelians) had three hundred and sixty moun- 
tain fortresses, all which had been reduced. There was however west of 
18 ^ Tan-han (may be read also Yen-Imn) a mountain fortress ^ ^ <$ 
JJ Kirdu-hvngu (Guirdcouh), on a very steep rock, which could not 
be attained either by arrows or by stones (thrown by ' catapults). In 
the year 1256 the imperial army arrived at the foot- of this fortress. 
The rock was so steep, that when one looked upwards his cap fell off. 
But as the army advanced simultaneously from all sides, the enemy 
was seized with terror. The ;Jg g siang-ch'en (minister) ^ ^ ^ ^ 
^ Dordje na-shi-r was delegated to offer submission.^ After this ^ 

82. I am not awaro where R6rausat's information is derived from, when translating mvr^u by 

** millet." il/u*5i£ means the " Uicerne {/nedica(/o sdtiva),'' even in our days the favorite fod- 
der plant for horses and cattle in Persia. The Pih U*ao hang ihu states (book xxvii, f . 8) 

that this plant was first brought from the west' to China, — where it is now much cultivHted, 

by the general Chang Kien, in the second century before our era. A good drawing of this 
plant is found in the Chinese Botany Chi wu ining shi fu k^ao. 

83. T^i-sao-r, The name may also be read Hi-sao-r. Perhaps Sehzivar^ west of Nisjiapur. 
R6musat and PautMer were mistaken as regards the Chinese letters, and spell the name 
incon*ectly, Thai-foweul, 

84. Here doubtless rock-salt is meant. ConoU^' in Ins Journey to tht I^orth 6/ liidid overland^ 

etc, vol. i. p. 250, speaks of rock-salt mines near Nishapur. 

8S-^Wif/\HiMif^^^0/f:S'J^ R^musat trnnslatea, "Au 
Bud-oue8t,.4 6 ou 7 liy on atteignit le royaume de iUou-ia-/ii,'* Pauthier understands that the 
mountains with rock-salt were at a distance of 6 or 7 H from thp plac.e T'i-sao-r, aud con- 
tinues then : ** On avait alors justement atteint lo royaume que I'on appelait Mou-nai-bi." 

But ^ ^ 3 Can never mean,- "we had just arrived at the country ;" and can only 
be rendered by, ** the newly-obtairied (conquered) country." Ch'ang Te passed here in 
1259, and as we have seen above from thaPeisian accounts, jthe Mu-la-hida or Ismad- 
lians had been exterminated at t^ie end of the ye^r J.257. In mentioning the frontier of 
tlie Mu-la-hi to the south-west of his road, oiu: traveller speaks evidently of Couhlstan ; 
not of the dominions of the Ismaelians in the Elburz mountains. We shall see further 
oc, that he mentions Guirdcouh, which fortress was situated in Couhistan. 

86. The author saw the hump-backed cattle {bos indicus or zebu) so common all over India and 
the whole of Persia. The ziebu' is mentioned much earlier in Chinese books. ITie History 

of the Posterior Han, in the beginning of our era, speaks of the Jj ^ /evg.nitt^ hnmp- 

backed oxen as found in f^ J^ Tia&<hi^ a far country in t^e west, which name has 
been identified by Klaproth with ancient Persia (Tadjiks). ' " 

87. Tins is still the custom all over Persia. The aqueduct»-are all subterraneons in order to 
prevent the evaporation of the water. As hi Persia it never rains in summer, agriculture 
would be impossible there without this jirtificial irrigati»on. 

88. R«3iiiusat identifies lJa-(^'e nashi-r with the celebrated astronomer and minister Nasser- 
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•& % 75 S^ 88 Wudu'Wu-nai suaji-fan surrendered. Suan^t^an means 
g 3E ^^^ wang (king).^^ His father with one p^trt of the army main- 
tained himself in the (other) mountain fortresses. Then the son 
received orders (from Houiagou) to take these foi-tresses afid in seven 
days all surrendered.^^ The booty of gold, precious stones and other 
precious things was enormous. Among the spoil were girdles valued at 
a thousand silver hu each.^^ 

[Let me quote for comparison, from the biography of the above- 
mentioned general Kouo Kkariy thq accounts given about the capture of 
the fortress of Guirdcouh.] 

" Kouo Khan was ordered to take part in the expedition to the west, 
commanded by the prince Hu-lie-wu (Houiagou). In the year 1253 the 
army (i. e. the vanguard commanded by Kitoubouca) reached the realm of 
^ 75 ^ 3iw-wat-/2i. The roads had been made impassable by the enemy, 
by means of trenches and walls ; and the wells bad been poisoned. But Kouo 
Khan defeated the army of the Mu-nai-hi, took a hundred and twenty-eight 
cities, and killed the commander MM^^TC^^W. ^^u-dti-da-r 
wu-dju su't\m. In the year 1256 Kouo Khan arrived at ^^ [> at Ki-du-hu 
(Guirdcouh). The fortress was situated on the top of the mount iff^ ^ Fen- 
han. It was only accessible by suspended ladders, and these were guard- 
ed by the most valiant troops. Kouo Khan invested the place (according to 
the Persian authors, the Mongols built a wall all round), but it could not 
be taken. It was then battered by means of catapults (|(g {j^), when the 
commandant [> ^ ^ ^ 5i Bu-djo na-shi-r surrendered. Hu-Iie-wu sent 
Kouo Khan to 7C »§^ 7C ^ ?£ 'ffi Wu-lu-wu-nai su-t^an to summon 
him to come and submit in person. His father JJj^ -jj A-li maintained 
himself in the western fortress (or perhaps fortresses). Kouo Khan took it 
and then went to the eastern one (or ones), forced it (them) also and killed 
all the people."^2 

The army of the Mu-la-hi consisted exclusively of assassinsP They 
were accustomed, ^vhcn they saw a young man, to seduce him by holding 

eddin of Thous. The Cluuese author may have intended this high officer, but the Per- 
sian historians state that Nasser-eddin was not in Guirdcouh but with Rokn-eddin in 
]\ieinaonndiz. 

89. Evidently the chief of the Ismaclians is meant His name was according to Rashid== 
Rokn-eddin Kourskah. lliis name is very difTicnlt to render by Chinese letters. 

90. We have seen in the accounts given by the Persian authors of the same events, that 

Rokn-eddin after having sun*endered himself gave orders to the commandants of the other 
fortiesses to capitulate. But his father, mentioned by the Chinese author, was not alive 
at the time spoken of. He was slain at the end of 1255. 

91. — ^ ^ W lit ^ "^ '^ W R6musat and Pauthier translate, "Ily eut des sol- 
dats qui pnrent emporter dans leur ceinture ou leur sac jusqu'ji milles plaques d'argent 
fin." But the Chinese author evidently speaks of the valuable girdles captured. Up to 
the present time the lich in Persia adorn their girdles with precious stones of great value. 

92. Compare notes 88, 89 and 90. By Aii, evidently Ala-eddin the father of Rokn-eddin is 
meant. According to the Persian authors, he was dead at tl^e tinje Guirdcouh was cap- 
tured, but he was alive at the beginning of the siege. It is reported, that Ala-eddin had 
succeeded in sending reinforcements to the invested fortress Guirdcouh. 

93. "j^ ^ Tz*e-k'o. The first character means "to stab," the second=** guest.'* Both 
in combination mean not a si.nple assassin but an assassin sent by tlie orders of another 
to stab a man. Tluis the Chinese tz*e-k*o would be more significant for designating tl»e 
Ismaeb'ans, than our "assassin." This Chinese expression would also iuvRlidate the 
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out som6 advantage, and brought hiui to feel no repugnance to assas- 
sinate his father or brother. After this they enrolled him, and having 
been intoxicated by wine, he was carried into a cavern, and there divert- 
ed by music and fair damsels. During several days all his wishes were 
gratified. Finally he was carried again to the former place, and when 
he awoke they asked him what he had seen, and informed him, that if he 
would agree to become a tz^e-h^o (assassin), he would enjoy after death all 
that happiness by which he was surrounded. Then they gave him every 
day certain prayers and exorcisms to read. Finally (his heart became 
so captivated, that) he was not afraid to execute any commission, and ac- 
complished it without fear of death. The Mu-la-hi sent their emis-s 
saries secretly to the countries which had not yet submitted, with or- 
ders to stab the rulers.^* It was the same with regard to women \\ un- 
derstand they were also sent to assassinate). The realm of the Mu-la- 
hi was hated in the western countries. During forty years they had 
spread terror through the neighboring kingdoms ; but when the im- 
perial army arrived they were exterminated ; not one escaped. ^^ 

On the 6th of the 4th month Chiang Te passed the city of ffe ^ ^ 
Gir-lirv,^ There the snakes all have four feet, and are five feet long. 
The head is black and the body yellow. The skin resembles the skin of 
the ^ jffl[ sha-yu (shark). They eject from the mouth a handsome red 

substance ( P PJ: ^ |&).^^ 

[In Kouo Khan's biography it is stated] " In the first month of 1257 Kouo 

Khan reached % M Bi 1^^^^-'* (I suppose the same as the place Guli-r 

in Chiang Te's narrative). The enemy was enticed into an ambuscade and 

defeated, f^ "^ j^ W, Hai-ya su-t^an (sultan Giath?) submitted." 

Chiang Te passed tne city of (or the city belonging to) f^ ^J "7* 

A-la-dingy and |S P& IS !^ Ma-tze-t^sang-r.^^ There the people had 

their hair dishevelled, and wrapped their heads with a red turban. 

They were dressed in black clothes and thus resembled devils. 

opinion of the great orientalist M. S. De Sacy, who states, that the name of assassins first 
given by tlie crusaders to the Isniaolians, is erroneously believed to mean the French 
word " assassin." lie tries to prove, that *' assassin " is derived from the Persian word 
hashish^ meaning an intoxicating beverage. (D'Ohsson, 1. c. tom. iii, p. 203.) R6musat 
translates erroneously tz^e-k^o by * ' des v6ritables bandits ;" and Pauthier, translating 
more correctly " botes assassin," is mistaken in spelling the Chinese name la-l^o instead 

of tz^e. He confounded the character $1) t:fe with the very similar-looking JIJ /a, mean* 
ing '* cruel." 

94. f^ ^ ^yl^M ^ S ^^ $1 ^ i Pauthier translates this passage al- 
together unintelligibly as follows: ''Les domestiques qui n'avaient pas encore 6t6 au 
service de cA Etat devaient d'abord poignarder leur maitre." 

95. ^ JZ IS J§ 3^ literally: ** exterminated;— no posterity left." 

96. It is hnpossjble to identify tliis place, but probably it was near the eastern border of 
Mazanderan. 

97. It seems that by four-legged snakes simply lizards are meant ; and I think the same largo 
lizards mentioned in Ch'ang-ch'un's naiTative (note 117), a species of stelHo. 

98. The view taken by Pauthier, that by A-la-ting the city of Hamedan is to be imderstood 
is untenable. Perhaps by Ma-tze-Uang-r Mazanderan is meant. But in Kouo Khaa's 
biography almost the same name is given to u sultan. 
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[Kouo Khan's biography states] " Proceeding further to the west, Eouo 
Khan reached the dominions of Pi^^jfj*-4-^e?m^, and dispersed his army of 
thirty thousand men. PJi f %^ ^ ]^ ^ ^ Ma-dsa-da-r stc-t^an surrendered " 
(There is evidently a confusion of the names). 

[Henceforth Chiang Te's narrative loses the character of a diary. 
He says nothing more about the way followed furtlier on, or about his 
mission to Houlagou. The last date lie gives in his diary is the 6th of the 
4th month (middle of April, 1259). His journey from Caracorumto Gi- 
li-r (which place I suppose to have been somewhere near Mazanderan) 
had taken three months and six days. Houlagou, as the Persian his- 
torians report, was at that time in Tebriz, where he had established his resi- 
dence. It was only in September 1 259 that he started for tlie expedition 
to Syria. The rest of the Si shi ki consists, as wo shall see, in relating the 
military events before Ch'ang Te's arrival, in accounts of the newly-con- 
quered countries in western Asia, their customs and products etc. 
Chiang Te seems to report only what he had heard. I beg to correct a 
former statement in the Introduction, that Chiang Te himself went to 
Bagdad. After a more attentive examination of the article I am con- 
vinced that there is no evidence to that effect ; nor does he si)eak as an 
eye-witness. It is very unlikely that he was at Bagdad. At the end of 
the Si shi ki it is said, that he was absent fourteen months- His diary 
embraces only a period of three months ; no indication is found in his 
narrative where he spent the rest of the time, and wo know nothing 
about it from other sources. Let us see what the traveller further reports.] 

Since the imperial (Mongol) armies had entered the Si-yii (the 
countries of the west) about thirty realms had been conquered. ^^ 

Tliere is a Buddhist kingdom {^ ^ Fo-kuo) called ^ ;j5 gg 
Ki-shi-mi (Cashmere) to the north-west of ^ ^ Hin-du (Hindustan). 
There the clothes and the cu])io^ of %^ jjg Shi-kia {Sakiamuni or Bud- 
dha), are handed down from generation to generation. The men in 
that country (the priests or monks) have a venerable and patriarchal 
appearance. They look like the paintings we see in China represent- 
in<y ^ Jp jTa-mo.ioi Tliey (the religious) oat only lenten food.^02 One 

99. 3E 65 Wang-ahi T!nQ2i.x\s ^'imperial nrmy." Pantliier always rendere tlieso two cha- 
racters by *' prince dii sang" (be means lloiilagou) ; lieinusat by "le general tartare.'* 
But there can be no doubt, that wany-shi has no other meanhig than I have given. It 
-will be easily understood, that the Ciiinese author, speaking of thirty realms conquered, 
dates from the time wlien Tchiuguiz*s armies first appeared in the west. Houlagou's 
armies never conquered thirty realms. I may also mention that ''prince du sang" in 

the Yuan s/u is always expressed by if^ 3E '«""^ wany, or ^ ^ chu wang^ or jJH 

3E U*%n wang. 

100. &lf^po "a cup," here the cup of a Buddhist raonk, or pitrn in Sanscrit. 

101. Rdmusat explains in a note, that by Ta-mo is to be understood Bodidhanna^ the last of 
the Buddhist patriarchs in Hindustan, the same who went to China and established there 
the doctrine of Buddha. Ta-mo went to China in the Gth century of our era. 'Jhe 
French missionaiics in forr.ier times, who wished at any cost to prove the early ex- 
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man consumes in a day one ^ ho o( rice (one ho is as much as can 

be held with both hands placed together). They spend the whole day 

till late at night in religious exercises and comtemplation. 

The biography of Kouo Khan mentions also Ki-shi-mt (Cashmere) and a 
sultan ^ ^ Ilu'li, who surrendered to the Mongol arms/*^^ 
In the year 1258^04 the kingdom of ^ ^ Bao-da}^^ was taken. It 

stretches from north to south two thousand IL The kino; had the title of 
?& M fi ha-li'/a (calif). The city (the capital) was divided into a 
western and an eastern part. A large river (the Tigris) run between 
them. The western city had no walls, but the eastern one was fortified, 
and the walls were built of large bricks. The upper part of the walls 
was of splendid construction. ^^5 

When the imperial army arrived beneath the walls, the battle beoran 

and a great victory was gained ovor four hundred thousand men. At 

first the western city was taken and the population massacred ; then the 

army continued besieging the eastern city. After six days^^^ storming 

it was taken, and several tens of thousands were killed. The ha-li-fa 

tried to flee in a boat but was captured. ^^^ 

[In Kouo Khan's biography we find some additional details about the ex- 
pedition to Bagdad.] 

istence of Christianity in China, when they first met the name of Ta-vio in Chinese books, 
had no doubt that the apostle Thomas was, meant, who thus had carried the Christian 
faith to China. I may obseiTe here, that according to A. Palladius' learned investiga- 
tions regarding the early traces of Christianity in China (Ruasian Oriental Review^ torn, i), 
no reference can be foimd in Chinese works, pointing to the existence of the Christian re- 
licrion in China earlier than the 7th century. 

102. ^ ^ 3^ tS Puj^ ^w'* tsiu.—Hun is, according to Wassilyeflf's Chinese Dictionary? 
'' food not allowed in fasting," viz. garlic, onions, Hesh and fish. 

108. The country Ki-.'ihi-mi here spoken of is doubtless Cashmere. It was known to the 
Chinese much earlier. The Buddhist priest Huan-tsang^ m the middle of the 7th century, 
gives a detailed description of it. (Compare Stan. Julien's M^moires sur les contract 
occidentaleSj tom. i, p. 1G7. Kia-chi-mi-lo.) Cashir.ere is also memtioned in the History of 

the Pang (JPang-shu, chap. 2586), and temied there @^^ K*o-shi-ml Klaproth in 
his M6noires reUui/s a VAsie^ torn, ii, pp. 211 seqq. has compared the Chinese statements 
regarding Cashmere with the respective Indian accounts. The Persian authoi-s do not ^eak 
of a Mongol expedition undertaken against Cashmere. They mention only Mongol troops un- 
der the command of the Noyen Sale^ which had been sent in 1263 to the frontier of India, 
(D'Ohsson, tom. ii, p. 280.) The Yuan sIil states under the same year, that the generals 

Sa-U-tU'lu-hua and Ta-ta-r-dai were sent to ^ ^ ^§i Hin-dii-sze and fe ^ 5^ 'Si 
Kie-shi'im-r. 

104. Remusat and Pauthier translate : 1267. The Chinese text has j Q tinges ze Vfhich 
indeed, answers to the year 1257. But as the Chinese year bogaA in February, the end of 
the year ting-sze was in January 1258, and just in January 1258 Bagdad was taken, 
according to the Persian authors. Therefore the Chinese date given for the capture of 
Bagdad is not in contradiction, with that given for the same event by Kashid, as it woujd 
appear from the translations of tlie French sinologues, who render ting-sze by 1257. 

105. I may observe that Marco Polo terms Bagdad=/>'rtoc/a5. 

106. ^ JQ ^ S^- Pauthier translates: 'Me somment est en parfait 6tat de conser- 
vation." This description of Bagdad agrees perfectly with the statements of the 
Mohammedan authors. Ancient Bagdad was situated on the eastern border of the Tigris 
and was fortified, whilst the suburb KarsJii, lying on the western border, had no walls. 

107. The Persian authors also state, that Bagdad was taken after six days storming. 

108. Komusat and Pauthier both translate, that the calif escaped, but they have overlooked 

the character Ws- in their texts which means, that he was taken. 
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" Bachda is a great kingdom in the west. It is eight thousand li in cir- 
cumference. Between the two cities there runs a large river. At the 
time of the siege, Kouo Khan constructed floating bridges to intercept the 
retreat of the enemy on the river. After the city was taken the ha-li-fa 
tried to flee in a boat, but having seen that the river was barred, he went 
himself to the encampment (of the Mongols) and surrendered." 

In the same biography a general of the ha-li-fa, by name i^^ i§f !§2 
Djou-da-r is mentioned, who was pursued by Kouo Khan. In tlie evening 
the Mongol army was tired and wished to rest, but Kouo Khan did not permit 
this and so proceeded more than 10 li further on. In the same night there 
was a heavy rain, and the place at which they first wished to rest was in- 
undated ; the water there being several feet deep. On the next day Djou- 
da-r was captured and executed. ^^'-^ Kouo Khan took more than three hun- 
dred cities. 

The kinsdom of the ha-Ii-fa at that time, considerincr its wealth and 
its numerous population, stood at the head of all the realms in the 
Si-yii (western Asia). ^The palace of the ba-li^fa was built of fra- 
grant and precious woods (enumerated^in the text).i^o The walls of it 
were constructed of black and white jade (^ j^ ^E)* I^ is impos- 
sible to imagine the quantity of gold and precious stones found there. 
Tlie wives of the ha-li-fa were all from China.^^^ There were large pearls 
called ic :gj pP tai-suUan,^^^ "gg :Q lan-shi,^^^ |g ^ se-se,'^^^ ^ ^i^ 



109. It seems, that by Djoudar the minister and general of the calif, Devatdar is meant. 
The events however are confusedly reported. 

110. '^ Wi^&^^^ M '^W^' Pauthier translates: " Le palajs du kha- 
life etait enti^renient construit en bois de santal et d'ebfene, que Ton avaityaiV arriver par 
lejleuve" lliere ai*e four precious woods enumerated in this passage. 

1. jJJ Ch^en, properly yj ^ ch* en-hinng (^Pen ts*ao kang mu^ book xxxiv, f. 28) is 
aloe-wood. This fragrant wood, highly prized by orientals, is yielded by alo'dxylon 
agallochum. It is very heavy ; hence tlie Chinese name ch*€7i, which character properly 
means to sink under water, and has probably misled Pauthier to ti*:inslate, that sandal 
and ebony were floated on the Tigris. In Peking the wood is generally called ch^en- 
A»an^=*' heavy fragi'ance." The Pen ts*ao states, that the Sanscrit name of it is 

PR) SE rm, d-gia-lu. Accorduig to the Amarakosha^ the Sanscrit name of aloe-wood is 
agaru. 6ra7'M='* heavy." 

2. 1^ jT'an or ^ § fan-hiang {Pen ts*ao^ book xxxiv, f. 35) is sandalwood 
(^santatum albuni). The Pen ts*ao renders the Sanscrit name of it, which is djandana 

^yMW. djan-fan. 
3« ■^ /N Wu'inu^ literally ** black-wood " (Pew ts'ao^ book xxxv, f. 76), is ehony^ 
yielded by diaspyrus ^benwn. According to the Pen ts*ao lliis tree occurs also in the 
southern provinces of China. 

4. P^ J^i ^ Hiang-chen-hiang. Tlie Pen is*ao describes it as a red fragrant wood 
brought to Chii^a from the Archipelago. Dr. S. W. Williams in his '* Chinese Com- 
mercial Guide," mentions the same wood also under the name of ^'■laka or ianarius 
viajor^ a tree of Sumatra." Such a name is not found in modern botanical works. 

In Kouo Khan's biogi-aphy it is .stated, that owing to the conflagration of the califs palace, 
the air was impregnated with fragrance to a distance of a hundred li. 

111. An absurd statement. Perhaps there is a break in the Chinese text or there are erroneous 

letters, but the passage ^ ^Q ^ h )^ \ can only refer to the califj and mean, 
that his wives were Clnnese. 

112. Tai-sui means "the planet Jupiter," ;an=="a globule." Chardin^ the well-known French 
traveller who visited Persia in the 17th century, states (Voyages en Perse^ tom. iii, p. 81) 
"LesTurcs et les Tartares appellent la perle war</eon, mot qui sigiiifie, 'globe de la 
lumiere.' " 

118. Regarding lan-shij which is evidently a precious stone, see note 146 below. 
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Mn-kang-tsiuzny^^^ and many other precious things. Girdles were 
found, which might be estimated at a thousand liang of gold. (See 
note 91 above.) 

The kingdom had endured more than six hundred years under forty 
rulers, down to the time of the (last) ha-li-fa, when it became extinct.^^^ 

The people were handsomer than in other countries. The horses 
bred there were called t^o-bi-ch^ a.^^"^ 

The ha-li-fa did not cheer himself up with wine. His beverage 
consisted of orange juice with sugar {slierhety drunk up to this time by 
the Mussulmans),ii8 

They had guitars with thirty-six strings. One time the ha-li-fa 
had head-ache and when his physicians could not help him, a man was 
sent for, who played on a guitar of a new invention with seventy-two 
strings. The head-ache of the ha-li-fa ceased immediately after he had 
heard this music. 

The ha-li-fa was venerated as a patriarch (jjj3| properly ancestor) 
by all the people of western Asia^^^ who were subject to him. 

To the west of Baoda, twenty days journey on horseback, is 5^ ]^ 
T^un-fang^'^^ and in it the divine envoy of Heaven (5c ^ S$)> the 
patriarch of the western people (j^lj ;2l Jjfi) ^^ buried. The name of this 
sage (gjp) was 1^ A ^ Pei-yen-ba-^}^^ In the interior of the temple, 
there is an iron chain. When trying to grasp it, only the true believers 
(SR) ^^^ succeed. The unbelievers will never catch it. The people of 
this country have many sacred books, written by the pei-yen-ba-r. The 
people are wealthy. There are more than twenty cities.^^^ 

114. Se-se is not as Pauthier translates, a musical instrument. In Kanghi's Dictionary it it 
stated, that se-se is a kind of pear], llie Pen ts*ao (book viii, f. 65) mentions it among 

the precious stones, Jf 5 pao-shiy which are produced in the countries of the Hui-hui 

(Mohammedans). That of a blue colour (^) was called at the time of the T'ang dy- 
nasty se-se. 
116. Kin-kang-istian is the conamon name for diamond^ and not as Pauthier suggests an instm- 
raent for boring diamonds. 

116. According to the Mohammedan annals, the califate of Bagdad endured six hundred and 
twenty-six years, a. d. 632 — 1258, under fifty-one caUfs. 

117. J^ /S J% ^ ^ I am not aware what word is intended by t*o-hi-ch?a ; evidently 
a foreign word is rendered by the Chinese characters. Pauthier does not hesitate in 
translating t*o-bi-ch'a by ** excellent," but he does not infonn us in what language this 
word means *' excellent." 

118. B&Mfi^'S:fSJU^i§ft ^'^.l^- Pauthier translates : "Le khalife 
s'en souciait pen [i.e. des chevaux]. Leur boisson est extraite d'une espece d'orange 
rafraicliissante qu'ils melangent avec du sucre." 

119. |SQ IIu means Jbreigner with regard to China, and especially the people of western Asia 
and India are termed so ; but Pauthier should not have translated : " & Pao-ta 6tait ]e 
patriarche de tons les Strangers ; c'est pourquoi tons ces 6trangers ctaient ses serviteurs." 
That sounds like a foreign legion in the califs service. 

120. T*ien-fang (heavenly house) seems to refer to the great mosque of Mecca, which encloses 
the holy kaaha, Burckhardt in his ^'•Travels in Arabia etc " ^, 134, calls this great 
mosque BeiiuUah or ** house of God.'* 

J 21. Pe»-ye«-6a-r renders very exactly the Persian />gi^Aew6er, meaning *< prophet." 

122. The Chinese author seems to 'apply the name of T^ien-fang to the whole of Arabitw 
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[ In Eouo Khan's biography it is stated] " To the west of Baoda, at 
a distance of three thousand li there is 5c M ^i^n-fanff,^^^ The general 
ft ^ DjU'shi there sent a letter (to Houlagou), in which he begged to 
ofi'er his submission. All believed that Dju-shi's intention was sincere. His 
offer was accepted and no precautionary measures were taken. But Kouo 
Khan made the following objection : * Do not forget, that treason on the 
part of the enemy can put our army in danger. In time of war all is deceit. 
We must take precautions ; otherwise we risk bringing shame upon our- 
selves.' Precautions were accordingly taken, and indeed Dju-shi came to 
attack our army ; but he was defeated by Kouo Khan, E 5i ^ 811 
Borr suan-t^an (sultan Bar) surrendered."i24 

To the west of THen-faug is the kingdom of jgg^ ^ 5J illfi-«i-r,i25 a 
very rich country. There is gold iu the ground. In the night at some 
places a brightness can be seen. Tlie people mark it with a feather and 
charcoal. When digging in the day-time, pieces as large as a jujube 

are brought to light.^^^ Mi-si-r is six thousand li distant from Baoda. 
In the biography of Kouo Khan it is stated, that Mi-si-r is forty li 

(probably a misprint)* distant from T'ien-fang and west of it. Its ruler is 

called sultan pj" J^ K^o-nai.^^'^ 

West of Mi-si-r is the sea, and west of the sea is the kingdom of 
'M S Fu-lang. The covering of the head for women there resembles 
much what we see in our paintings representing the ^ |^ J^u-saA^^ 

Another Chinese traveller of the Mongol thne, {S >^ tSn Wanff Ta-yiian^ who visited 

by sea many foreign countries, in his work ^ .^ j^ i9§ 2ao yi chi lio, published in 

1350, calls Arabia 3^ ^ Vien-Cang or ** heavenly hall." In the History of the Ming 

djniasty, 1368-1644, ehap. 332, this name is written ^^ jj 'Pien-faug^ aud there is met 

with also the name SK fl|I Mo-kia (Mecca). I may observe, that the Arabs have been 

well known to the Chinese since the 7th century, under the name of ^ ^ Ta-shi, 
See my pamphlet on the intercourse between the Chinese and the Arabs, published in 1871. 

123. The first character, m the Yiian shi, is written ^ ta^ but that is evidently a mistake 
caused by the omission of a stroke. 

124. It is difficult to make these confused statements consistent with any of the mih'tary ex- 
peditions of the Mongols, as reported by the Mohammedan writers. Perhaps the war 
against Nassir Salah-eddin Youssou/xn Syria is intended. Vassaf gives the text of two 
long, letters Nassir exchanged with Houlagou before the hostilities began. (D'Ohsson, l.c. 
torn, iii, p. 294.) Sultan Ba-r is perhaps the emir Beibars^ who conmaanded the 
Egyptian army, which entered Syria in 1260. • 

125. Mi-sii-r means Eg}'pt, tlie Mizralm of the Bible, called Mazr by the Arabs. 

12fi. This sounds like the story reported by Strabo, book xvi, p. 198, who states, "The to- 
pazion found on the island of Ophiodes near Egypt, is a gold-coloured (^pv(70£«df/^) 
diaplianous stone, which is of such a brightness, that it cannot be seen in the day-time. It 
is only in the night that the gatherer can see it. According to Keferstein (Mineraiogia 
pofyglotta)^ tlie topazion of Strabo is not what we call topaz, but the chlorophan, a kind 
of tiuor spar, which has the property of emitting a phosphoric light in the darkness, llie 
Chinese author in stating the same about gold, has probably misunderstood the story he 
heard about shining stones. 

127. The second character is perhaps a misprint, and is to be read ^ to, llien the name of the 
sultan would be K^o-to, and could be identified with sultan tkmtlouzy who at that time 
reigned in Egypt. 

128. F^usa (Bodhisatva in Sanscrit) is one of the Buddhist saints, next Buddha most venerat- 
ed, for his love and protection of living beings. His idol is represented in almost every 
Buddhist temple, often iu the form of a female, aud with curious ornnments, especially on 
the head. 

* See note £. 
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The men aro dressed according to the customs of the hu (western bar- 
barians) and are of good character.^^^ When they go to bed, they do 
not take off their clothes. Husband and wife live separately. 

[The biography of Kouo Khan states] "In the year 1268 (or beginning of 
1259) the prince Hii-lie-wu (Hoiilagou) ordered Koao Khan to cross the sea 
on the west and subdue Fu-lang, He summoned the ruler to surrender.^^ 
% ^ WiimIu sultan said : ' Last night I dreamed of a divine man. 
Now I see this divine man is the general ;' and he surrendered immediately. 
After this the imperial army returned." ^^^ 

There is (in western Asia) a large bird, above ten feet high, with 

feet like a camel, and of a bluish gray colour (^). When it runs it 

129. ^ •? 83 BR « if S I^aiitliier translates : *']es liommes da ce pays, qui servent 
dans les arniees dtraiigures, sont tr6s-braves." R6imisat has : " Lea hommes sont bona 
guerriers." 

130. '^j^llt^fS literally "bo announced to him fortune or misfortune." Pauthier mUunder- 
stood this plirase, and took it fur the name of the ruler. 

131. By Fu-lang doubtless the Franks (Europeans) are meant. The mediaeval traveller 
Marignolli sLvtes (Yule's Ouhay^ p. 336), *'They term us Franks, not from France 
but from Frankland." Compare also Pegoletti's notices on the land route to Cathay 
(Yule I.e. p. 292) : * 'Tliey call Franks^ all the Christians of these parts from Romania 
((jreece according to Y'ule) westward." Europe, and especially the Roman empire, 

known to the Chinese since the begiiming of our era, was first called ^ ^ Ta-ts^in 
(the great Ts'in) in the Chinese annals. No plausible explanation can be given about 
the origin of this name. In the Annals of the I'^ang, 618-907, we are told, that the 

country fonnerly oaUe<l Ta-ts*in has in later days been called jjp ^ Fu-lin, and a 
Frenph orientalist has suggested (^Nout)eau Journal Asiatiqne^ tom. ix, p. 458), that the 
name Fu-liii is probably derived from the Greek TToXtV, used in ancient times to designate 
Constantinople. Indeed Masudi (in the 9th century) infonns us, that the» Greeks never 
called their city Constantiuia but Bolhi (Yule's Cnthay^ p. 402, note). But some 
arguments can also be produced in favor of another etymology of the name Fu-lin. The 
German tribe of the Fran/cs, which name appears first in history in the 3rd century of our 
era, dwelt first on the lower Rhine, and afterwards gave rise to that powerful Franconian 
empire, which under Charles the Great embraced a great part of Europe, and with wliich 
the history of France and Gemmny begins. The oneutal name of Ferenghi^ although 
applied by the Mohammedans to all Europeans, and which now (in Persia at least) has 
the meaning of *' foreign," originated doubtless from our Franks, Perhaps the characters 

OT ^ ^'*^^*® ^^^ intended to designate the word Franks, for in the '"~' "50 !^ "eP Wk 
Yi ts*te king yin yi (an explanation of foreign terms found in the works translated from 
the Sanscrit, with an exannnation of the correct sounds : see Wylie's Notes on Chinese 
literature^ p. 169) published in the middle of the 7th century, it is stated, that the correct 
pronunciation of the two characters is not /u-lin but f'wlan^ which approximates to the 
sound f'u'lung^ by which name the author of the Si shi ki designates the Franks. The 
Chinese statement, that a Mongol general should have crossed the sea and summoned the 
king of the Franks is absm'd. It is however a fact, that the Mongols had some differences 
with the Franks established at Sidon, and Rashid reports that Iloulagou gave orders to 
expel the Franks from Syria. (Compare Pauthier's Marco Polo, p. cxxxii.) Besides the 
story reported in the biography of Kouo Khan about the Fu-laug or Franks, they are 
mentioned a second time in the YUan shij in the annals under the year 1341 or 1342, chap. 

40, reign of Shun-ti. It is stated there, that the kingdom of ^ J^|) Fo-lang sent as 
tribute, a beautiful black horse, al)0ut 11 Chinese feet long and feet, 8 inches high. It 
was black all over, except the hind feet, which were white. Pauthier, does not hesitate 
to state, that by Fo-lang France is meant, and that there can be no doubt, that Philip 
VI of France offered this horee to tlie Chinese emperor. Gaubil also translates Fo-lang by- 
France. But Col. Y'ule (Cai/iayf p. 340) has produced evidence that the horse spoken 
of was brought by Marignolli, who in his namitivo of travels states, that be arrived at 
Peking in 134-2 and brought large horses for tlie Khan. It U only once, that the ancient 

name of J^J 7^ Fu-lan occurs in the Yua?i's/ii. In the biogiaphy of ^ Jg^ Ai-ste 
(perhaps Joshua, or Josei)li), Yuan shi^ chap. 134, it is stated that his native country was 
Fu-lan, that ho was well versed iu all languages of the west, and also in astronomy and 
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flaps the wings. It eats fire ; and its eggs are the size of a ^ Bheng (a 
certain measure for grain).^*^ 

me^clne. He served at first Couyouc klian. Coubilal khan entrnsfed lilm in 1263 with 
the direction of the astronomical and medical Boards of the Si-yu (Persia), etc Aftef 
wards he received the title oiFu-lan wang (prince of Franklaiid). His sons and grandsons, 
as mentioned in the Yiian shi^ have all names which sound like European names, — Ye'li" 
ya (Elias), Lu-ko (Luke), An-tun (Antony). One of his daughters was called ^-na-«»- 
musze* I may finally mention, that in the History of the Ming dynasty, 1368-1644 the 

Franks are tenned ^^ BI5 tS Fo-lan-gi; but we must not be astonished, when we find 
in the Ming shi (chap. 825) a statement, that the country of the Fo-lan-gi is near Jfon- 
IcL-kia (Malacca). They meant evidently the Portuguese, who in the beginning of the 16th 
centnry had conquered Malacca and settled there, and in 1517 made their first appearance 
at Canton, Compare Mr. W. F. Mayers able essay ^^ On the introduction and use of 
gunpowder and fire-arms among the Chinese," in the Journal of the North-China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1871. 
182. The large bird witli cameFs feet is the oitrich, in Persian shutur-inurg (camel-bird). 
The Chinese author states, ** when it runs it Haps tlie wings;" which is quite correct. 
As is known, the ostrich, notwithstanding its wings being well-developed, is not able to fiy, 
but when running rapidly it alwa^'S e^^tends its wings. It seems to me, that this fact is fdso 
alluded to in Holy Scripture, Job, xxxjn : 18. The English translation of this passage 
runs: *^What time she lifteth up herself on high, she scometh the horse and his 
rider." By lijt up on high, I think, the translator could only mean to soar up. Having 
no knowledge of Hebrew I am not able to discuss the correctness of this translation, but I 
am inclined to snppose, that the Hebrew text has not the meaning suggested by the English 
translator, all the more as the Russian translation of the same passage means, — when she 
lifts up her wings. How should the Jews, who knew the ostrich very well (correct ac- 
counts are given in the Bible regarding its habits), have overlooked the fact, that it is not 
fitted ftwr flying? Having requested my learned friend Mr. Schereschewsky to give me 
his opinion on the translation of the passage in question, he has kindly replied in the fol- 
lowing terms. **You are quite right. The English version is wrong in its rendering of 
the passage in Job, xx.xi'c 18. The original does not mean, *What time she,' — 
namely the ostrich, which is in the feminine gender in the Hebrew, — Miiteth herself on 
high ;* but it ought to be rendered, * ^Vhat time she makes,' — viz., Me wings, which word 
is implied but not expressed in the Hebrew, — *to float on high,* i.e. to flap the wings in the 
way ostriches do when they run. The original Hebrew isyJSj>*^Qi^ t3*l*1)I33i Jl^^ 
kaeth bainniaroin tatnri, *at what time on high she makes to float,' — i. e. the wings, 
'JTie last word ^tamri* is third person feminine future, in the hiphil'or causative form of 
the verb y\^ Q 7nara, which means *to fly, to hover, to soar.' To render tamriin the 
neuter or the reflexive, as tlie English version does, is grammatically incorrect The hipliU 
b never used as a reflexive ; it always requires an object either ezprassed or implied. Tlie 
olgect in the present case is wings, which is plainly implied ; as the word wings is found 
a few verses above. The rendering ol the Vulgute (St Jerome's Latin version), gives 
nearly the same sense, 'Cum tempus fuerit »/) altuin alab erigit.*** The ostrich, 
although a bu:d found only hi the deserts of Africa and western Asia, was known to 
the Chinese in early times, since their first intercourse with the countries of the far 
west. In the *' History of the Anterior Han" {TsUen Ilan shu, chap. 96, article 

An-si) it is stated, that the emperor Wu-ti, b. c. 140-86 first sent an embassy to "^ ig. 
An-ai, a country in western Asia, which according to the description given of it, can only 
be identified with ancient Parthia, the empire of the dynasty of the Arsacides. In this 
country a large bird, from eight to nine feet high is found, the feet, the breast and the 
neck of which make it resemble the camel. It eats biU'ley. The name of this bird is 

y^ ^ ^ ta-mo'tsio, which means in Chinese the "bird of the great horse." The 
character tsio now means a ^< vase used in sacrifices," but its original meaning was a 
**kiud of bird of prey" (see KanghVs Dictionary). It is fiirther stated, that afterwards 
the ruler of An-si sent an embassy to the Chinese emperor, and brought as a present the 
eggs of this large bird. In the ** History of the Posterior Han" {llou Han shu, chap, 
118), an embassy from An-si is mentioned again in a. d. 101. They brought as presents 
a lion and a laige bird. In the " History of the Wei dynasty," 386 — 558, where for the 

first time the name of j^ ^ Po-sze occurs used to designate ^'Persia," it is stated, that 
ia that oountry ^ere is a large bird resembh'ng a camel and laying eggs of large size. It 
has wingf but cannot fly far. It eats grass and flesh, and also swallows men. In the 
"History of the T'ang dynasty," 618 — 907, the car.»el-bu:d is agahi mentioned as a bird of 

Persia j and besides this, a statement is found (iiere, that the ruler of \fx. 9C S^'w" 
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TlioTO is a kingdom ^ )Ji '^ Shi lo-tse (Shiraz), whicb produces 
pearla. The naiiio of the ruler is j^ ,g, ^^ ^ Aosze a-t'a-bei. To 
the south-west is the sea (Persian gulf). The men who are engaged 
in pearl-fishing got into a leather bag, having only their hands free. 
A rope is attached to their loins and thus they glide down to the bottom 
of the sea. They take the pearl-oysters together with sand and mud, 
and put them in the bag- Sometimes they are attacked there below by 
sea monsters ; when they squirt vinegar against them and drive them 
away. When the bag has been filled up witli oysters, they inform the 
men above by pulling the rope, and are then hoisted up. Sometimes it 
happens that the pearl-fishers die (in the sea). 

TTbe biography of Kouo KLan states regarding tin same kingdom S^i-h- 

Ue\ "The imperial army (after having returned from Egypt and Syria) 

kao-lo (n country genomlly idsiitified with Tokhartttan) flsnt a 
to the ChinsBo emperor. The 
ChineM materia madioft Fm •^{(//^ 
Uao kang «iit. written ot Iha — '^^ 

and of tho IGth ceiitur;, (pvea 
(chap. 49) n good description 
of the ostrich, compiled from 
ftnoient unthora. It is said 
smongst nlher things, to eat cop- 
per, ironjStODBS, etc. and to have 
only two clam od his feat. Its 
legs are bo strong, that it can 
dangerous!; wound a man by 
jerting. It can run three 
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countries are M ^ A-dan 

(Adai) and YS W Djwbu 

(Dfubo on the Afncao coast). 

A rude but tolerably exact 

drawing of the camel-bml in the 

Pen ts'ao proves, that the 

ostricti -was well known to Ibe 

Chinese in ancient timei, and 

tliat they pad great attention 

to it. Our travellei Ch'ang Ta 

does uot apeak clearly, wliere iii 

bis time the ostrich iras tbund 

tn western AsEh. He msnliona it 

after having q^en of the Franks. In the "History of the Ming dynasty" (Jfty 

*W chap^ m), the country of iS @ ^ Sf Hu-lu-m^^e (Hormuz on the Per- 

T^ ^^ " mentioned as producing ostriches. Let us see what western anthon 

«ate about the eiistence of ostriches in western Asia. In a learned article on the 

ge^^bioal distribution of Uie ostrich, ijy the well-known omilhologista Z7a«/a«i 

and f«cA (see Petermaun's Geogr. Miltheil, vol. ^i, p. 880), it i, stated, that 

in recentbooksofonulhology, theostrich isalwaySBpokenofonl ■■■ ' -- 

whilst Xenoplion saw it on the borders of the Eiipbratei : and anci 

weU aa Chinese mention it as a Persian bird, occurring even in the 

llie Inqmnes made on this subject bv modem IraveUers has led 

cluHon, that up to the present lime ostriches are met with, allhoiigh-not fteqt.ently,'!n"the 

at Damascus states, that every year about five hundred ostriches ate killed in the deserts 
n^ that place. Tlie well-known traveller Mr. Vambeiy informed tlie authors of the 
above-mentioned article, that ostriches are well known in Kerman, and that thev are even 
ocoawonally killed on the lower Oxns, near Knngrat. , 

71^ ^<^^ Y ^C ouCF.J. ^ .-.rJZ^ i %t £ffi 



Parsiiui authort aa 
im part of Persia. 
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went to the south-west (it is not clear from what place ; probably there is 
a mistake, and it should be read-' to the south-east'), to the kingdom of 
Shi'lo-ize, The enemy's troops presented battle, but were defeated at the 
first attack. The Sultan |g ^ PJ ^ ^ Huan-szegan a-t^a-hei 
Burrendered."^^^ 

The country of ^ ^ Yin-du (Hindustan) (amongst the enume- 
rated kingdoms) is the nearest to China. The population of it is 
estimated at twelve millions of families. There are famous medicines, 
great walnuts, precious stones, §5& ^ ki-she,^^^ ^ ^ pin-t^ie^^^ and 
other products. In this kingdom there are large bells suspended near 
the palace of the ruler. People who have to prefer a complaint strike 
against the bell. Then their names are registrated and their cause is 
investigated. Tlie houses are made of reeds. As it is very hot there 
in summer, people pass the whole time in the water. 

The biographer of Kouo Khan seems to have been mistaken in speaking, 
next after having mentioned Shiraz, of a country ^ ^ Pin-l^ie, which 
as we have seen, in the Si shi ki is enumerated amongst the products of 
Hindustan. In this biography it is clearly said, that the imperial army 
reached Pin-t^ie. Kouo Khan defeated the enemy and the sultan jjfp 3^1 Gia" 
ye surrendered. 

183, Tlie Shi'lO'tz^ of tlie Gliinese authors is Shiraz, On my ancient Cliinese map the name 

18 written jj ]j[y "f She-la-tze, I may obser\'e, that Marco Polo calls this place 
Serazy. What the Chinese author records about pearl-fishing is quite e:cact, and sounds 
in some parts like a translation made from the statements given by the Arabian geogra- 
pher Edrinij about pearl-fishing near Baharain (see Edrisi^ traduit par Jaubert, torn, i, pp. 
373-877). Baharain was, according to D'Herbelot, Bibl. Orient, p. 168, in ancient times 
the name of a province of Arabia, stretching along the western shore of the Persian gulf, 
and famed for the pearl-fishing on its coast. On modem maps I find only the island of 
Baharein marked, well known also in our days for the pearl-oyster beds in its neighbor- 
hood, largely worked by the proprietors. (Compare Brenner's Report^ in Petennann^s 
Geogr, Mittheil. 1873, p. 37.) Baharain is also marked in its proper place on the an- 
cient Cliinese map, and the name is rendered there by the characters /\ B^ JIJ Q 
Ba-ha-la-yin. At the time the Mongol armies invaded western Asia, Shiraz^ or rather 
Fars^ of which Shiraz was the capital, formed a little realm governed by ataheys (ancient 
governors of the Seldjoucs, who had become independent, were designated by this name). 
The Chinese characters a-ta-hei are doubtless intended for this name. When the Mongol 
armies appeared in Persia, the atabey of Fars had spontaneously rendered homage to the 
conqueror, and he was not troubled in his possessions. But after the conquest of the 
califate, disorders took place in Fars, and Houlagou then sent a division to Shiraz to punish 
the atabey Seldjouc Shah. (See D'Ohsson 1. c. tom. iii, pp. 400 seqq.). I cannot identify 
the names of the atabey as given by the Chinese ituthors. 

134. JR^he-hiang (chicken tongue fragrance) is according to the Pen ts'ao kan(j mu (book 

xxxiv, f. 30), a synonym of "J' § ting-hiang (nail fragrance), which is the common 
uaine for' ctouc« (the dried aromatic flower buds of caryophylltts aromaticust). Judging 
from the authors quoted in the Pen ts*aOj as mentioning cloves, this spice seems not to 
have been known in Cliina before the 6tli century. 

135. Pin-fie is, as the Pen ts^ao hang vm explains (book viii, p. 36, article tie^ *• iron **), 
a very valuable steel, brought from Po-sze (PersiaJ. It is said to cut gold and jade. 
There were many places besides Damascus famed m western Asia for their steel blades, 
etc, for instance Meshed and Ispalian. The Indian steel is also very valuable. A 

Chinese author however of the 10th century identifies the pin-fie with [^dS(iJ ch*i-fie' 
shi (stone, which eats iron), which latter Stan. Julieu states correctly (AI€i. de Geogr, 
Asiat. p. 91) to be the magnet. In the Pen ts*ao, book x, f. 2, the magnetic iron ore is 

also termed ^ ^ tz*e-shi (stone with affection), and \^ £j^ >p si-chen-shi (stone 
attmoting the needle). It. is found in many provinoes of CMna. 
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In the 7tb month of 1259 the stiltan Jflf J|L A-dsao of the 'kingdom 

7C W ^^~^^^ came to offer his submission. He surrendered a hundred 

and twenty large and small cities with seventeen bimdred thousand 

families. In the mountains there, much silver is foimd. 

[The biographer of Eoao Khan states regarding the same subject as fol- 
lows.] In the year 1259, the scattered army of the kingdom of ^^ Wu- 
liUy amounting to forty thousand warriors, was defeated. The sultan ^ ^(JT* 
A-bie-dxng surrendered, and a hundred and twenty-four cities were cap- 
tured.136 

The kingdom of the H ^ ^ Hei K'i-tan (Black K«itan) is called 

& M W K^i-U-yoan (Kerman ; the third character must be read f| matij 

I think). The name of the ruler is 8\4tan ^ ffe H T HyrUao-ma'ding. 

Having heard of the glory of the prince (Houlagou), he came to submit 

He has a great city ^ M ^ BaM-sze.^^'^ 

The biography of Kouo Khan speaks also of Kerman and states that EH^- 
wan IB south of Wu-lin. The ruler is called iS ^ Jl| X Hu-dv^ma-drng* 
After this in the biography it is said, that the Si-yii was subdued and Kouo 
Khan went home to the emperor Mangou, arriving there a short time before 
the latter died. (Mangou khan died in August, 1259.) 
[Here Chiang To finishes his enumeration of the different countries 

which had recently been invaded by the Mongol armies. The re- 
mainder of his report contains only the mention of beasts, plants, pre- 
cious stones, and other products found in western countries. He adds 
various miraculous tales, which at that time may have circulated 
among the Persians.] 

The Hip ^.ShUze (lion).i38 Tlie mane and the tail of the male 

186. It is difficult to say what country is meant by Wurliriy and what sultan by A-dsao or 
A'hie-ding* These names cannot be identified with any name of countries or princes 
mentioned by the Persian authors. 

X37. The Chinese authors evidently speak of Kerman^ which is op to this day, the name 
of a city and a province in southern Persia. The Chinese author is right in calling 
Kerman the kingdom of the Black KHtan (Carakitai). Cara means " black " in Mongol 
as well as in Turkish. The name of Carakitai used by the Persian historians therefore is 
not a Persian name. In a previous note (see Ch'ang-ch'un's travels, note 83), I have q)oken 
of this dynasty originating in eastern Asia, and reigning in central and western Asia 
nearly a century, until it was overthrown by Tchinguiz khan in 1218. After Tchingoiz 
had left western Asia, Borac Hadjib^ at first an officer of the khan of Carakitai, after- 
wards entering the service of thie sultan of Khovaresm, had succeeded in establishing 
himself in Kerman, and founded a dynasty, which maintained itself there until 1309. 
This is the dynasty of the Carakitai in Kerman, spoken of by the Chinese author. The 
city of Ba-la-sze mentioned there, seems to be the city of Barsis^ which is quoted in 
D'Herbelot's Bihl, Ch'ient p. 176, as a city of Kerman, or perhaps 5crc?arc?«Atr or CiMSMhir^ 
which D'Herbelot states to have been the ancient capital of Kerman. D*Ohsson (1. c torn, 
iii, p. 6) spells the name Kevashir. On the ancient Chinese map there is a place 

lift Wi 9^ Sie-la-shi marked, east of Shiraz, which by its position might be identified 
with Kevashir or Kerman. The sultan Hu-du-ma-ding of the Chinese author seems to be 
Kcib'eddin^ who reigned about that time in Kerman. But he is stated by D'Qhsson to 
have died in 1258. 

J38. The proper name of the lion in Chinese is 1^ shi^ and so it is called in the Pen is^ao. 

The character ^ tze properly meaning "son," in the popular spoken language is often 
appended to woi^s, witliont having any signiiicatioii. The lion, although an inhabitant 
Only of Africa and western Asia, was known to the Chinese in early times. It seems, 
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lion are like tassels. By a blow with the tail it can seriously hurt men. 
When it roars the sound comes out from the belly. The horses hear- 
ing the roar are seized with great terror and urinate blood. 

that this animal is first mentioned in Chinese hooks in the second century hefore our era. 
In the "History of the Anteiior Han** {T&^ien han shu, chap. 961), it is stated, that in 

the kingdom of ,^ ^'^ lU AS Wu-ko^kanr'ii the animal £$ ahi is found. The des- 
cription given of this country points evidently to some part of Persia. All accounts regard- 
ing countries in western Asia, as found in the Ta^i&i han shti, seem to have been gathered 

by the general Chang Kien, who went there about b. c. 120. The character ^ shi 
properly means ** uiaster." There is some probability for the view, that this character was 
first intended to render the Persian name of the lion, which is shir. The ** History of 
the Posterior Hau" (Hou han shu, chap. 118) reports, that in the year a. d. 87, the 
ruler of ^n-5» (ancient Parthia) sent a shi, or "lion," and an ostrich as presents to the 
emperor of China. In the year 101 another lion was sent from there to China. In the 
" History of the Northern Wei," 386-558, where Persia is first described under the name 
of Po-sze, lions are mentioned as beasts of that country, and the " History of the T*ai)g *' 

speaks of a lion sent by the ruler of the country of j^ JCang (which is generally believed 
to answer to the presei^t Samarcand), to the emperor of China, in the 7th century. Up to 
that time the lion in Chinese books was not designated by a distinct character as now, but 

always by pjp shi, meaning properly *^ master.*' As may be found in Kanghi*s Dictionary, 

the character ^ shi for ^4ion *' was invented about a. d. 600, for it appears first in the 
Chinese dictionary l^ang yun. At the time of the Ming dynasty in the 15th century, 
lions were repeatedly carried fi'om western Asia to China. Detailed accounts of this 
subjeci may be found in the Ming shi, chap. 882, art. Sa-mcM^hmi (Samarcand). It 
is stated there, that in 1475 the so-lv-t'an (sultan) A-hd-ma of Samarhan (it seems 
Mirza Ahmed, the son of Ahusaid, and the great-grandson of Tamerlane is meant), 
together with the niler of Yi-sze-pa-han (Ispahan), sent two lions as a present to the 
Chinese court. .When the ambassadors arrived at Su-chou in the present province of* 
Kan-su (the great highway from western Asia to Peking at that time, still led through 
this place, as at ths time of Marco Polo), they requested high officers firom the Chinetie 
comrt to be sent to meet them', and to receive the lions. This subject was discussed in the 
council of Chinese ministers, and from different sides it was objected, that lions are tiselees 
beasts ; they cannot be employed in sacrifice, they are also unfit to be yoked to a cart ; 
therefore they should be refused. But the emperor ordered an eunuch to be sent to 

receive the h'ons. The food of the lions consisted in two living sheep, two jars of ^ ^f 
is^thyU (h kind of sour soup) and two jars of milk with honey, every day. The objections 
made in the council of ministers against lions, were not in harmony with the popularity 
this animal enjoys in China even in our days, where the Chinese know the lion only from 
ancient paintings, or from the grotesque ancient marble lions guarding the entrances of 
tlie palaces of princes or Uieir cemeteries. Li Shi<hen, the author of the repeatedly- 
quoted Pen ts^ao kang mu, who wrote in the second half of the 16th century, gives (book 
sli, f. 1) some interesting accounts regarding this animal, which prove, that the h'on has 
made the same lofty impression upon the Chinese as upon western nations, who in their 
popular traditions always consider the lion as the king of animals. Li Shi-chen in ex- 
plaining the Chinese name of the lion, suggests that it was called shi (master) as being 

the king of animals ( Q |||l( ^). (Iliis etymology does not invalidate my view, that 

shi originally intended the Persian shir). He terms the Sanscrit (5J5) name f^ fjp 
AMj^-Aria (the Sanscrit name of the lion is singha). He states further: *^The lion is 
found in all countries of western Asia. It resembles the t^er, but is smaller. The colour 
of its skin is yellow or like gold. The head is large and like copper, the forehead is like 
iron, the claws are like iron hooks, the teeth like a saw, the ears are pointed, the nose is 
turned up, the eyes shine like lightning, the roar resembles thunder. When the lion is 
enraged it is imposing by its teeth ; when it is cheerful, it is imposing by its tail. The 
tail of the male lion has at its end a large tuft of hair. The &ce is provided with 
whiskers. When the Hon roars, all other beasts flee away, and the horses urinate blood.*' 

A good drawing of the lion is found in tlie ancient dictionary f^ ijfl Hh ya. The 
commentator of this diction aiy who wrote in the 4th century, tries to identity the lion (shi) 

with a beast ^^ ^^ suan-ni mentioned in ancient Chinese books, as eating tigers and leo- 
pards, a completely arbitrary identification. In the last edition of the Rhya (1802), in the pre- 
face It is stated, that tho drawings appended to that work date firom the time of tbe Sung 
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l^e wolves in those conatries have also manes.'** 
Th4 ^ ^ k^ung-te^io (peacocks) of the western conatries are like 
the peacocks represented in our paintiogB, only they have their tails 
covered by the wings. But every day at noon the tail opens like a 
splendid green screen.^*" 

I^ere are also $ ^ Auaig-mao (fragraDt oats),"' resembling our 

//^ flvniuty, and that they 
.^ have baan onjafullj oopl- 
15^ od. Thai tLe drawing 
of tha lion, I pteuDt 
hare to tha reader wai 
made on^nall} belweea 
tLs IMi and 12th oen- 
tnnaa The Uon uaRil 
to Lava Bpraftd m in- 
dent tinial over Om whole 
ofwaBCem Asia, sa fitr 
even as TrnnHSuana. 
Aleitander llie Great Ii 
reported hj Cnrtraa to 
liave kilted a hon m 
tliat country, between 
the preKent SamsTcand 
nnd Bokhara Va are 
told by tLe Peraiui an- 
tliors, that Houlagoa in 
12e« arranged a lion 
hunt near tJie I>|lboun 
(Oiu*), and that tan 
liom were hUIed. (D'Oba- 
son, torn lu, p 140 ) 
As fur aa 1 know, at tbe present day In waatam Asia, lions are found only in wuthem 
Persia, especiBlIy near Shiraz. 

18&. Perhaps tlie author ipeaba ofbyonaa. 

HO. Bimasat tranrfalas the three characterfl j^ ^ ^ jo la'vi p'tng by, "commo fait 
Toisean tiaui." He does not translate tha character f'n^ at all, wbich means "screen." 

f 51 Fei-is'ui is the Chinese name of the kinafiiher (alcedo benftalanaiB), the beautl- 
green feaUiers of which are made up into dilTareut ornaments. Therefore U'ui meana 
also "green." Ineadnot mention, that tlie hingfisher nerer spreads out his tail like tlie 
peacock, ss lUmusat slates. 7[j ^ K'sng-li'io is the Chinese name for tlja peacock. 
In Enropean books relating to China, I have often seen the Chitiese name of the peacock 
translated by, " bird of Confiioius," Indeed the character K'ung represents Confboioa* 
name and M'io means "bird." But the Chinase do not intend this meaning. ICui^ 
means also "great, excellent," and at tha time of Confucius the peacock was not known in 
China. The Pen U'ao (book xlii, f. 17), in enpUining the came of tlie peacock atatea, 
that k'wig means "great;" but that perhaps bj this sound a aoulhem (foreign) word is 
btended. $ Q ^ Ma-ya-h is given there as the Sansorit name of the bird. (Accord- 
ing to Crawford's Jjictiomri/ of the Indian islnnds, p. 833, its Sanscrit name is nianti™). 
Tbe peacock seema to be first mentioned in Chinese hooks in the beginning of onr era. 
I hare not been able Co find any allusion to it in the Chinese classics. In the "History of 
the Posterior Han," which began its rule a. d, 25 (^Hou han sIm, chap. 118), the f uno- 
fi'H is ennmeratdd amongst the animala found in T'iao-chi. which country ia generally 
iden^fied with Persia (Tadjiks). The Pen t^ao states, that the peacock occura in Kiao- 
dii (Cocliinchina). In China it has always bean considered as a rare bird, and onr 
traveller Ch'ang Te aeams only to liave seen painlinga of it in China, Now Chinese 
mandarins wear peacock faathars on their cape, as B mark of distinction, but tb9 bird is 
net fVequantly met with. I have seen it occasional!}- kept by bird-Eellers in Pekiug. The 
native country of the peacock is India. 
141. Biang-mao, " Irngtant cat." Tiie anther means doubtless the civet ea(, wliich prodnces 
tlie pwirnie known under the name of civet and liiglily prized by the orienlala. There 
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it 1^ t'^u^pao^^'^ Their excrements and urine are fragrant like musk. 

There are S| J|| ying-wu of five colours (t. e. variegated parrots). 

JSl SB Fing-t^o (wind camels) are used for despatching couriers. 
They make a thousand li in one day.i*^ But there are $| ^ po-ko 
(pigeons),^*^ which also transmit news to a distance of a thousand U in 
one day. 



are two species of vi/uerra yielding this perfume, v. civetta in Africa, and v. zibetha in 
India. Both are kept in a half-doinesticated state, for the purpose of yielding civet. I 
am not aware whether the civet cat is met with in western Asia in a wild state, but as 
the Persians and Arabs in ancient times were very fond of civet, they probably kept the 
animal. 
142. In the mountains west of Peking there are two kinds of panthers. The smaller species is 
called fu'pao by the Chinese. 

148. By feng-fo^ or as the Pm ts^ao (book 1, f. 83) writes the name j^ J|^ mJ''^9' 
kio-fo (wind-footed camel), explaining that it means swift like the wind, ^e Chinese 
authors understand the one-humped camel pr dromedary (camelus dromedarius). The 

latter name is derived from the Greek ^pofiag, a(5of= "swift." So Strabo terms the swift 
camels (book xv, p. 724) with which Alexander Magnus pursued Darius, and afterwards 
Bessus the murderer of the Persian king, to Bactria. The one-humped camel is a native 
of Africa and the south-western part of Asia, whilst the twp-humped camel (camelus 
bactrianus), is an inhabitant of central Asia and Mongolia. But it is found also in Persia. 
It is remarkable that the existence of camels, and their usefulness as beasts of burden, in 
different parts of the ancient world, depends upon certain climatic conditions, which are 
diametrically opposite. The two-humped camel inhabiting the vast plateau of Mongolia, 
where the winter is exceedingly cold, is not fit for supporting heat ; but in winter it is quali- 
fied to bear extreme cold, suow-storms and want of uorishment for a long time. In win- 
ter time the Russian mail between Eiachta and Peking can only be carried by camels 
through the Mongolian desert. The western camels, on the contrary, are beasts fit only 
for the hot sandy deserts of Africa and Asia, where the teniiperature in winter does not at- 
tain low degrees, and is very sensitive to snow and cold. Numbers of camel skeletons can 
be seen on the roads crossing mountain ranges in Persia, and covered with snow in win- 
ter time. The one and the two-humped camels, although confined originally to different 
parts of Asia, were both known in early times to the eastern as well as to the western 
Asiatics. I possess some photographs of the ruins of Persepolis, taken by my late friend 
Colonel Pesce, in which the two-humped camel repeatedly appears in the bas-relie& of the 
ancient capital. On the other side it can be proved from the Chinese annals, that the 
Chinese knew dromedaries in the second century before our era. It was again the general 

Chang Kien, who brought the first accounts of the •^ Jj S ftc yi-feng-1^<hfOy "one- 
humped camels," he saw in the country of the Ta-yue-ii {Massagetce^ according to Ritter, 
near the Oxus). Compare Ts^ien Jian shu^ chap. 96. Afterwards they are often men- 
tioned in the dynastic histories, sometimes also under the name of ^ ^ ]^ tw/tng-fo 
(meaning also ^' one-hmnped camel "), as camels of western Asia, llie two-humped camel 
of the Mongolian deserts is larger and plumper-shaped than the one-humped, and cannot 
be trained for swift racing h'ke the slender-shaped dromedary, which has been noticed by 
our Chinese traveller as the "wind camel." Chardin, a French traveller in Persia, about 
two hundred years ago, states, that the camels in Persia trained for the service of the 
couriers, are called revaJde^ "runner," and adds, that the same camels were known to 
the Hebrews under the name of g&nela far eka, meaning "chameau volant." I have not 
been able to find in M'Clintock's valuable Envy clop cedia of Biblical Literature a term 
sounding like that. As regards wild camels ^ the Pen ts^ao quotes an author of the 11th 

century, who states, that ^ J^ ye-<'o (wild camels) are .met with only in the deserts 
north-west of China proper. Then: existence there, up to our days, has been ascertained 
not only by the Russian traveller Mr. Przewalsky, but Mr. Elias (^Proceed, R, Geogr. 
Soc vol. xviii, p. 1) quotes other modern travellers, who notice the wild camel in the 
deserts of central Asia. 
144. The conveyance of letters by means of pigeons is an oriental invention. The Persian 
mediseval autliors mention repeatedly carrier pigeons used in western Asia, even in time 
of war. In 1262, when the Mongols besieged the city of Mossul, a tired pigeon, destined 
for the besieged, sat down on one of the catapults of the Mongols and was caught. It 
was found that tiie pigeon carried the news of the approach of an army sent to relieve 
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M ?8i 'SAan-Aw (corals) grow in the south-western (Mediterranean) 
sea. They are taken with iron nets ; some of them being three feet 
in height. 1^5 . 

The 1^ ^ lan-chH is found on the rocks of the mountains in the 
south-western countries. There is also the S0| Jg ya-sze of five (differ- 
ent) colours ; which is of a very high prica^^^ 

Mossul. Tbe Mongols bad just time to send a corps against the enenfiy which was de- 
feated. (D'Obsson 1. c. torn. Ui, p. 872.) Carrier pigeons are known also in China. The 

Pen ^s'ao informs as (book xlviii, f. 34, art. ^ koy ^^ pigeon ") that the pigeons which 

carry letters are termed j^ jjl feUnu (Hyuig slaves). We are also informed, that the 

Sanscrit name for pigeon is yjj^ ^ <^ ^ kia-hu'de-kia (Intended for kapota). The 
Persian name for pigeon is kebuter* 

145. Shan-hu, The same name is used up to this time in China to designate corals^ which 
are highly valued here. The Pen U^ao treating of the coral (book viii, f. 58 ; it is ranged 
there among the precious stones), ventures no explanation of the name ahan'ku. It 
seems not to be a Chinese name. Corals are not found in China. I find tbem for the first 
time mentioned in the ^^ History of the Posterior Han," a. d. 25 — 221 {Hou han sku, 
chap. 118). Corals are said there to be a product of Ta-ia^in kuo (the Roman empire ; 
see note 131). In the *» History of theT'ang dynasty," 618-907 (T*ang shuj chap. 2586, 
article Fo-lin^ ^* the Greek empire;" see note 131), some accounts of conU-fishing are given 
in the following terms : **The coral tree grows in the sea on rocks h'ke mushrooms. It 
is at first of a white colour ; after a year it changes to yellow, and in the third year it be- 
comes red. The branches are much entangled. The coral tree, which attains a height of 
three to four feet, is fished up by iron nets, by means of which it is broken off from the 
rocks." This is a short but quite correct description of coral-fishing as it is even now 
practised in the Mediterranean, the only sea where true red corals, corallium I'tkbrum^ 

are found. The Pen U^ao gives as the Sanscrit name of the coral W^ |^ ^ JJH HI 
h<hbai'8(hfu-lo* 

146. I have not been able to find either in the Pen t^ao, in any Chinese dictionary or other 
Chinese book, an explanation regarding the products lan-ch** and pa-sze mentioned in tbe 
above passage. Paitthier translates the first by — ipidendron rouge (?) and the second by — 

canards sauvages qui aeniblent toujours mediter. The character ||Q Ian in Chinese, 
means indeed a plant of the order of orchids, and ch*i means "red;" but Pauthier should have 
known, that in Chinese the adjective is never placed after the substantive as in French, 
and in translating these two characters they could only be rendered by " le rouge d'^piden- 
dron." The character ya means not "wild ducks," but on the contrary "tame ducks ;" 

8ze means "meditate." Pauthier is also in error in translating SuW^^ Ul^Bf^P 
" croit dans des moutagnes rocheuses situ^es au milieu de la mer du sud-ouost (le golfe Per- 
sique).** Si-nan-hai (meaning literally " soutli- western sea") is a general term always 
used in Chinese books to designate the countries towards or near the south-western 
sea, just as nan-hai (southern sea) means the islands of the Archipelago. The Clunese 
author when speaking of products found in the south-western sea, adds the character 

Fp chung pn, in the middle) as vre shall see further on. I am of opinion, that the Chinese, 
author does not intend by the names lan-cfCi and ya-sze "flowers" and ^^phi^scphic 
ducks," but speaks of precious stones ; for he enumerates the products of tlie countries in 
a certain order, and after having spoken of coral, he mentions the lan-ch^i, the ya-sze of 
five different colours, and after that diamonds. He states also that the ya-sze u highly 
prized. I' think, therefore, there can be no doubt, that precious stones are meant^ and 
after having looked in Keferstein's Mlneralogia polyglotta for the west-Asiatic names of 
different stones, I came to the conclusion, that lan-chH is the same as iandshiwer^ the 
Arabic name for lapis-lazuli, and by the ya-sze of five colours probably jasper is meant, 
which is termed in Arabic yashm. As is known the ya-sh-peh, which is the same as jas- 
per, was one of the twelve stones in the breastplate of the high priest, as mentioned in 
the Bible. Mr. Emanuel hi his history of diamonds and precious stones, 1867, pp. 173,174 
and 222 states, that the jasper found near Smyrna, in Greece and in Egypt of various 
colours (yellow, red, green, black, brown) was most highly prized by the ancients. Bat 
Emanuel is wrong hi stating, that jasper is highly prized also in China, and that the seal of 

the emperor is made of it The imperial seal in China is made of "jade," 2^. I am 
not awafO) that the Chinese now know jasper, at least I have not seen it here, and know 
not the present Chinese name of it. But tapis'lamli is well known to the Chinese, and 
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(of the mountains). Then birds come and eat this flesh j after which 
diamonds are found in their excrements.^^'^ 

The Hi Ci ^ sa-ba-r^^^ is a product of the western sea. It is 

•^__ • ^— — 

( The W35ii§ is'tng-ya-ffu, *blueya-gu ; first quality, of a deep blue colour. 
Bh\G ya-ffu< The fiP ^ ni-lan; raediuni quality, of a pale blue colour. 

L The j§ ^ fi)\ ^ wu'P^o ni'lan ; lower quality, of a muddy blue colour. 

The yellow ya-yu. 

The white ya-gu. '* 
N. B. By ya-hii or yci-gu the Chinese author renders the Arabic and Persian yacvti a 
name applied to what we call ruby and corundum (Keferstein, pp. 11, 28). Tlie Moham- 
medan authors mention a red yacut=*^ the ruby" and a blue one with many varieties, 
which we call sapphire or blue corundum. The name ni-lan of the. Chinese author re- 
presents the Sanscrit nila, in Malayan nilan, applied to the blue sapphire. The yellow 
ya-gu is the yellow corundum or sapphire, known to jewellers under the name of or- 
iental topaz (Keferstein, p. 17). Finally the white ya-gu is what we call the white sap- 
phire. At the present time, the blue sapphire in Peking is called ^ fi 5 fc'n-pao- 
shi^ ** blue precious stone." 

**4. Stones belonguig to the category ^ 3p| mao-tsing. 

The (true) mao-tsing has a fibre of lustre in the interior. 

The ^ 5jC 5 t'iou-shui-fihh when dug from the mines, resembles the viao- 
ising." 
N. B. Mac-tsing means **cat*s-pupil,'* and denotes the same stone as known to us under 
the name of caCs-eye. The Chinese as well as Europeans derived this name from the 
peculiar lustre of the stone, resembhng, when held towards the light, the contracted pupil 
of the eye of a cat. Tsou-shni-shi means "stone with walking water" (undulating 
lustre is to be understood). This stone may be identified with the chrysoberyl or cyDiO" 
phane. Tlie latter name means in Greek, — "floating hght." At the present day, the 

cat's-eye is called in Peking JfflKiHK mao^h-yen (cat*s-eye). 

" 6. Stones called ^ -f tien-tze. 

The f>p ^ p py ni-she-Im-di. This is the species, which is found in the 
country of the Mohammedans, arid is distinguished by its fine structure. 

The ^ M H ^ k*i-li-ma-nL It is abo called {^ W 'Sj "P ho-si-tien- 
tze (Ho-si means * west of the Yellow river ') and has a coarse structure. 

The ^J jHl 5 King-chmt-shi is called also ^ Y^ W ^ siang-yang-tien- 
tze, (Siang-yang fu is a city in the province of Hupei. ) It changes its colour." 
N. B. The Chinese author says nothing about the colour of these stones, and it is difficult 
to say what stone he means by tien-tze. Perhaps the turquoise was known by this 
name in China. This beautiful blue stone is dug near Nishapur in Persia, and the 
Chinese ni-she-bu-di sounds like this name. The Juaher nnnich, a Persian treatise on 
precious stones, quotes four places in Asia, where turquoises are found, viz. Nishnpury 
Khodjend, Shebavek in Kernmn (evidently the Ki-li-ma-ni of the Chinese author) and a 
mountain in Adjerbeidjan. (See Ouseley's Travels in Persia, vol. i, p. 211.) Emanuel 
states (1. c. p. 178) that the precious turquoise is found near Nishapur, and inferior 
varieties of it occur also in Thibet and China, that it changes its colour, etc. Thef Persian 
name of the turquoise is firuze. Now very miserable turquoises of a greenish colour ar^ 

sold at Peking under the name J^ 5J 5 ^ung-rh-shi, 

147. Remusat states in a note, that a similar fable regarding the origin of diamonds is record- 
ed in the narrative of the travels of Sindbnd the sailor. Tlie same is also reported by 
Marco Polo. (See Col. Yule's AL Polo, vol. ii, p. 296.) 

148. Sa-ba-r, The description given of this drug, found in the sea, can only point to amber- 
gris, the amber of the Arabs, highly valued in perfumery by the orientals. I find iu 
!^bu Baithar*s materia medica (translated by Sontheimer, vol. ii, p. 210), the following 
notice about the origin of amber: *^ There is at the bottom of the sea, some substance 
which the sea beasts eat and tlJen vomit it ; which is amber." The Pen ts*ao mentions 

ambergris (book xliii, f. 5), under the name J| j^ § lung-sien-hiang, **dragon's 
, saliva perfume, " and describes it as a sweet-scented product, which is obtained from the 
south-western sea. It is greasy, and at first yeUowish white ; when dry it forms pieces of 
a yellowish black colour. In spring whole herds of dragons swim in that sea, and vomit 
it out. Others say, that it is found in the belly of a large fish. This description also 
doabtless points to ambergris, which in reality is the pathological concretion of the 
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the essence of tortoise-shell (J|| J§ ;^ JS ^)' ^® !^ ^» /dao-yu 
(crocodiles)^^^ eat the tortoises and then vomit. In a year the vomited 
substance hardens. (That is the sabar.) The price^of it equals that of 
gold. It is adulterated with rhinoceros excrements. 

The *||» j§| ^ gurdu-si is the horn of a large snake. It has the 
property of neutralizing poison.^^^ 

The H ^ *!§ lung-chung-ma (dragon-horses) are found in the 
western sea. They are provided with scales and horns. People do 
not allow mares with colts to graze near (the sea shore). TIio colts are 
drawn into the sea and do not come back.^^^ 

physeter macrocephalus^ a large cetaceous aniciaL Tlie best anibeigris is collected on 
the Arabian coast. The History of the Ming (^Ming sfH^ chap. 82G) mentions the 

lunff'Sten-Ziiang as a product of ^ Jfi}} 13^ Bu-la-wa (Brava, on the east coast of 
Africa). I am astonished, that Pauthier tries to identify the sea product sa-ba-r of the 
Chmese autlior, witli tlie precious stone sapphire. 

149. I translate Idao-yu by ** crocodile ;" for in the Pen tsfao (book xlui, f. 8), this kind of 

"stealy dragon " is stated to be called in Sanscrit @ Qtt j^ gvng-bi-h; and iu Buscli- 
ing's Ostindien^ voL ii, p. 838, I find, that kumbhira is the Sanscrit nuine for crocodile. 
Tlie Pen ts*ao explains the name kiao by "crossed eye-brows ;" it means probably tlie 
two prominent bone ridges, which stretch from the margin of the orbits to the nose of 

crocodilus biporcatus. In Bridgman's CJirestainathy^ p. 477, S ^ o-yu and ^ ^ 
to- lung are given as the Chinese names for "crocodUe." The second name appears in 
the Pen-ts*ao (book xliii, f. 9), and the drawing given there of this beast represents 
exactly a crocodile. The name o-yii is not found in the Pen Wao, but it is met in other 
Chinese books, and refers also unquestionably to the crocodile. I cannot enter here into 
a detailed discussion on this subject ; it may suffice to note, that verv coiTect descriptions 
of the crocodile and its habits are found in ancient Chinese works. The crocodile lived in 
former times in southern China, bnt I have not heard of its being found there at the 
present day. 

150. G^-rftt-si (^tt="bone"; c?M="strong"; st=**rhinocero8"). R^musat translates these 
three characters by, **La come du rhinoceros a la duret6 d*un os;" which transla- 
tion conflicts with the rules of Chinese syntax. Besides, this gu-dv-si is not to be 
translated, for it is the name (probably the foreign name) of a me(Ucine. R^musat has 
omitted the translation of the next four characters, which explain, that it is the liom of a 
large snake. The gu-du-si is mentioned in the Pen ts^ao^ book xi, p. 40, which repeats 
the statement of tlie Si shi ki, that it neutralizes every poison (jyf ot ^f does not mean 
as Rcmusat translates : * * elle est excellenfe pour d6couvrir toute sorte de v4nin "). The 

rhbioceros horn (^ ^ si-Ho) is likewise reputed from time immemorial for its anti- 
poisonous virtues. The Shen rvxng pen ts*ao, an ancient materia medica, attributed by 
tradition to the emperor Shen-nung^ B. c. 2700, at all events the most ancient Chinese 
materia medica existing, states that the rhinoceros-horn ^ "Q^ ^ chu po tu^ 
" cures the hundred poisons." Tlie rliinoceros and goblets made from rhinoceros-horn 
are repeatedly mentioned in the Chinese classics, and even at the present day the 
latter can be purchased everywhere in Cliina, as at the time of Confucius. It is a re- 
markable fact, that in Lidia the people from time immemorial, attribute the same 
anti-poisonous viitues to the rhinoceios-honi as the Chinese do. (See Buschiiiff's Asien 
vol. ii, p. 838.) I cannot believe that the Chinese have borrowed this practice from the 
Hindus or vice-versa. 
161. Lung-chung-ma, ** dragon-horses." The Chinese author had probably heard of the large 
cetaceous animal, which is described in zoology under the name of duyong or duaoS 
haiicore ceiacea. Tlus beast Is found in the Indian ocean, and also in the Red sea and 




nairaculous talcs, circulating among the Arabs and Persians, and we ought not to wonder 
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There is also a black eagle (^ m ts^ao-tiao). It lays only three 

eggs in one brood. From one of these eggs a dog comes out ; it is of 

a gray colour and short-haired. It follows the shadow of its mother 
(when she flies). In hunting game it is always successful. 

The J^ ^ ^ lung-chung-yang (literally, *^ sheep planted on hil- 
locks") are also produced in the western countries. The people take 
the navel of a sheep, plant it in the ground and water it. When it 
hears thunder it grows ; the navel retaining a connection with the ground. 
After the boast has become full grown, they take a stick and frighten 
it, Then the navel breaks off and the sheep begins to walk and eats 
grass. In autumn it can be eaten. The flesh of the navel (of the butch- 
ered sheep) can be planted again. ^^^ 

when Uie Chinese author attributes to it horns and scales, according to Chinese views 
. indispensable decorations for a marvellous animal. 
152. Lun(;-chu7ig-yan(/, Pautliier again translates incorrectly that this kind of sheep (which 
P. calls " mouton de raontagnes ") is produced in the western sea, whilst the Chinese text 

jjj "JU ^^ means in the countries near the western sea (see note 146). R6muBat has 
not rendered what is stated in his text about the lung-chung-yang. Pauthier translated 

boldly, but he did not understand the subject in hand. He renders jy ^ |^ Q 32 

T* fit kX 5xC ^ W flO ^ '*qui a de la resemblance avec les moutons de notre paj's 
que nous nonimonsj ' esp6ce de moutons k ombilic * (ydng-Ui-ichoung). Quand on lave 
leurs m^res dans I'eau et qu'elles entendent le tonnerre, elles mettent bas ceite esp^ce de 

moutons." Pauthier took the characters ;^ chang and jHf fcing^ which I translate 
by "to grow" and "tofiighten," for the name of the famous Chinese general Chang 

Kien, whose name however is always wiitten 5r ^* (See P*s translation, ** Selon 

Tchang-kien, etc.'*). S $Tk RT ^^ ('" autumn the lamb may be eaten), Pauthier 

translates, * * en automne (quand il n'y en a plus), il puisse manger autre chose." ™ ^ 

W W ® lias been rendered by Pautliier, **La chair de rombilic est aussi d'une 
esp^e particulifero." It is not diliicult to divine, that this miraculous story of a lamb, 
which grows like a plant, is notliing other than a reproduction of the mediasval tale of tho 
agnus scythicus or '''•Taxt&na.n lamb," which is alluded to also by Friai' Odoric (Yule's 
Cat/lay f p. 144) ; but it must have been current much earlier in western countries, for the 
Chinese authors mention it in the 9th century. 1 find the following]; account in the 
"History of the T'ang dynasty" {"Pang s/iu^ chap. 2586), *''liiero are in the 
country of Fo-lin (the Byzantine empire, see note 131), sheep which grow from the 
ground. 1'he people wait till they shoot out, and then surround (the plant or beast), with 

^ . af wall, to protect it against wild lieasts. If the umbilical cord connecting the lamb with 
^v ' 'uie groupd is cut ofl^ it will die. (There is anotlier method to keep it living.) A man 

\. ft duly- caparisoned^, mounts a horse and nishes upon the hunb. At the same time a great 




^ut Js found in the lands of the noble Tartar horde called Zavol/ui (means probably beyond 



tlie Wplga, for za in Russian=*' beyond "). The seed is Ukc that of a melon, but the 
j^ant, which is called harometz or **the lamb " (6rtrrtw= "sheep " in Russian) grows to the 
height of about three feet in the form of that animal, with feet, hoofs, ears, etc., com- 
plete, only having in lieu of horns ^wo curly locks of hair. If wounded it bleeds ; wolves 
are greedily fond of it." It is believed at the present day, that we can explain the origui 
of the mediaeval tale regarding the agnus scythicus. Tlie savants of the last as well as 
the present century have been much takeu up by the elucidation of this question. In 1725 
Dr. Beyne of Dantzig first declared that the pretended agnus scythicus was nothing more 
than the root of a lai'gc fern covered with its natuial villus or yellow down, and accom- 
panied by some of the stems, etc., in crder when placed in an inverted position, tlie better 
to represent the appearance of the legs and horns of a quadruped. Linnicus aftei'wards 
received a fern from China (evidentl}^ from southern Cliina ; perhaps his countryman 
Osbeck brought it), and did not hesitate in declaring it to be the agnus scythicus, and to 
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There is a woman in those western couutriea, who understands the 
language of the horses and can pretliet (in tliis way f) good and evil- 
Many other marvellous things are seen there, but all cannot be 
reported. Oh'ang Te's journey to the western countries and back bad 
takeo eleven months.* 

[Here the report of Ch'ang Te's journey concludes. Liu I'm, the 
author of the Si s/ii H, adds the following critical remarks.] 

The Si-yiX (cobntrios of the west) was first opened (for China) 
by the general Cliang Kien (about ii. c. 120, he penetrated as far as 
Bactria ; see aote 152). Tho countries, their bills and rivers, are up to 
our days tlie same ; but as those times belong to remote antiquity, the 
names of tho countries have changed, and it is difJicult to enquire into 
tbeir political changes. What at tho ]>reseat day is called j^ ^ Tfan- 
lud, was in ancient time'^ [Ij Kin-dian}^'^ The fp ^ Yin-du of our 
days is the same as ^ ^ Sfien-du of the Han dynasty.*** Tho camel- 
bird (now found in western countries) is tlie ta-ma-tsio of the kingdom 
of An-si (mentioned at the time of the Han ; see note 132). ^ ^ 1ft 
Mi-si-r is the same as tho kingdom ^ J^ Fo4in (Ian) mentioned in the 

nnmo it polgimrliuia baraaetz (LamnTck, Encycl. Bot. vol. v, p. 662). Loureiro in bil 
Flora cochiaehinensit, toiii. ii, p. 675, states, tlint tbe sume plant ia found in Cochiuchinn 
mid Cliiiis. He pvcs lOu IsU ns the Chinsso name. He infenda evidently ^ ^ too- 
(/i (dog's buck), a plsnt described in Hie Pen Is'ao (book lii, f. 82), and repreeanted in 
a very good drawing in tbe Cbinese botany Chi wu viivg thi fv k'ao, boijt vui, T. 2, 
wbich leaves no doubt about tho plant in question being a feni. The rlmmmn ia repre- 
sented as lovared wltli long liaira. Tbe Fen li'uo explains tbe Cbinefie name by Ilia 
resemblance of the root to a dog's hack, and stales, iliat several species of this fern occnr 
in Cliina, one with blacb liairs on tlie root, another with gold-e^ilonred liairs. Tiio firat 
seientifio name of Ihe plant, poljpodium baromelz, was afterwarilB changed to atpidium 
liaromtu, and tlien to aboli'um baToaiits- Lindley's Treasury of Boteuy. vol, i, p. B80, 
informs us, Ihat tlio latter name is identical witli c. gloucetceni, and we fii.d in Bentbama 
Flora Ho/ykongeasii', two other scientific synonyms for the same plant, c. ghuatm and 
c, naiamicu'H. (Indeed, it seems, that onr botanical 
aavaata will soon succeed in rendering sysleinHtiu 
nomenclature ao intricate, that tlie quotation of a 
Boientilic name of a plant will only pve rise to oon- 
fudon.) Hr. Bentliam states that this is a tropical 
plant, occiming in Assam, south China and "' 
Sandwich islands. Nowhere In the books at 
diaposal oan I find mention of it as a plant near . 
Wolga. The Enffli^h Cychpadia (quoted by YiiU), 1j 
in assigning to the plant in question an elevated salt ' 
plan to the west of (he Wolga, derived its inform- 
ation probably from a mediicvnl traveller, not from a 
botanical work. How tlien can Mr. 111. Moore stale 
in Lindley's Trtasan/ of Botany, that the ngiius 
scytbicus of mediteval travellers is without donbt tbe 
cibotium harometa ? Mediffisal travellers as well na 
the ChiDeso authors agree in aswgning to this marvel- 
lous /i/nnf-nni'nn/ the countries of weMern Asia or eastern Europe. 

158. The Chinese author is wrong. Haifhui and Kiv-xLan are not Uie same, fCompaW 
CI/angT.k'un'a tra'els, notes 61, 53, and Si f/ii ki, nolo 81.) 

15i. By the Intlec naiTie India was ItTiown to tlie Cliinesa, nbont llie rnmmenooment of our era. 

" See note K. 
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time of tlio T^ang dynasty.^^s This can be proved by comparing the 
products, customs etc. of the respective countries (as mentioned in 
diflferent times). For instance the T^ang sAu states that Fo4in is forty 
thousand li distant from the (Chinese) capital, that it is situated on the 
borders of the sea, and that it is rich in rare and precious products. 
All agree very well with the recent statements (about Mi-si-r), and there 
can be no doubt as to the identification. 

Written by ^\ ^ Liu Yu^ in the third month of the year 1263. 

NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 

B. The Imperial Catalogue Sze k'oo tseuen shoo tsung m&h says 3^ ^ 3li SB 
Yuh fang tea he, which is an obvious blunder, probably a clerical error, 
overlooked through carelessness in the editing. The Yuh fang tea he is a 

small work in three books, written by ^ ^ ;^ Chow PeXh-ta in the 12th 
century, treating of the antiquities of the Han-lin Institute. It is cleai'ly 
the Yuh fang hea hwd that is intended ; as that is the work of Wang Yun, 
and actually contains the Se she he. 

C. There is still another edition of the Se she he to be found in the ^ ^ 
Shwdfoo, a work first issued early in the Ming dynasty in 100 books ; the 
last edition of which, enlarged to 120 books, was published in 1647, by 
T'aou Ting. As we have not the work at hand now, we cannot speak as 
to the completeness of the text in question. 

D. The detached edition of the 8e she he, gives this name 4^ ^ ^ HI ^ 
tlh-muh-urh tsan ch'd ; the 8hw6 foo has ^ TIC ]^ |0| |^ teih-muh-urh 

tsan ch*a. We would suggest with deference, the Mongol ^Au O T^^ 



-^^^tW ^ J ^At<N 



temor cham, "iron road," or ^> t iu h^ ^;tM cr* ^rS^/VrP temor 

cha/m on chahsar, *' iron roadway ; " or perhaps with the genittve particle 
on omitted. 

E. A reprint in the Hae hwo foo che has " four thousand Ze." 

F. The Hae hwo foo che has ** fourteen months." 



155. The Chinese author is mistaken again ; see note 181. 



III. 

it W. M 

Pel shi kL 

ACCOUISrT OF ^i\rESTERISr COUNTRIES 

BY AN ENVOY OP THE KIN EMPEEOR, 
Sent to Tchinguiz hhan in A, Z>. 1220. 



» ■ ^ ■ • 



THIS short report bears the title Jffc ^ |B Pei shi ki, " Notes on an 
embassy to the north ;" by which the author means the northern 
dynasty or the Mongol court ; and as Tchinguiz was at that time near 
the Hindu-kush mountain, the envoy in reality travelled not to the 
north, but to the west. 

The article is of little importance, and hardly repays the trouble 
spent in searching it out in the ^D /]> J£ |^ ^ $ Chi pit tsu cliai ts^ung 
shu, a bulky Chinese work of more than 30,000 pages, containing a 
very large number of small articles on different matters, collected, as is 
usually the case in Chinese books, without any system and without a 
detailed index. The Pei shi Kh found there as chapter 14 of the |f| :^ 
J^ Kui tsien chi, a book written near the close of the 13th century by 
^ lU Liu KH, and treating of different matters regarding the Kin 
dynasty. But Liu KH is not the author of the Pei shi ki ; he must have 
reproduced it from another book. This is proved by the statement of the 
author of the article, that he himself knew the envoy, who returned 
from the west in 1222, and that he took down the report from his ac- 
count, liu K4, as we have seen, wrotg at the end of tbe 13th century. 
He finished the Kui tsien chi in 1295. (See Wy lie's Notes on Chinese 
Literature^ p. 159.) 

The name of this envoy of the Kin emperor, who went to western 
Asia, is § ■jS' J^ fifj jj8 Wu-kusun Chung-tuan. His biography is found 
in the Kin shi or " History of the Kin dynasty," chap. 124 ; and his 
mission to Tchinguiz is there also shortly recorded. Tchinguiz, who at 
first was tributary to the Kin^ in 1211 had withdrawn his allegiance, 
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and mado his first irruption into nortliern China. He ravaged the 
provinces of the Kin to the Yellow river, rfi j^Chung tu (the present 
Peking), the residence of the Kin emperor, was taken by the Mongol 
armies in 1215. Whilst Tchinoruiz turned his arms to western Asia, 
one of his generals, the famous Moucoulij^ continued the war in northern 
China with the greatest success. : Hhe Kin emperor distressed, resolved 
to dispatch an envoy to the great conqueror to solicit peace. This was 
the subject of Wu-ku-sun's mission to the west. In his narrative no- 
thing is reported regarding his diplomatic negotiations : but his audience 
with Tchinguiz in the country of tlie Mohammedans, and the discourse 
he had with the conqueror, are recorded in the Yuan shiy as well as in 
the T^ung Men kang mu. We have seen that Ch^ang-ch^un, in his 
travels met the envoy of the Kin emperor (v. s. p. 35). Thus the nar- 
rative of Wu-ku-sun is corroborated by several contemporary writers. 
Tlio anonymous author of the Pei shi ki records his tale as follows: — 

In the 7th month of the year 1220, Wu-hi-sun Chung-tuan vice- 
president of the Board of Rites (Jj^ ^ f^ J||5), was intrusted by the 
emperor ( U-tu-bu of the Kin dynasty) with a mission to the northern 
court. An T^ing-chen^ secretary in the Academy (^ i^ {^ -^J), was ap- 
pointed his assistant. Wu-ku-sun returned in the 10th month of 1221,2 
when he addressed me in the following terms : ^* I have been sent a dis- 
tance of ten thousand 1% to the west,^ and not wishing all the curious 
things I saw on my travels to remain unrecorded, I therefore request 
you to write down iny narrative." Wu-kiNSun then reported as follows : — 

In the 12th month (January) of 1220 I passed the northern frontier 
(of the Kin empire) and })roceeded in a north-western direction, where 
the ground rises gradually. Advancing parallel with (the northern 
frontier of) the Ilia emj)ire,* after travelling seven or eight thousand li 
I arrived at a mountain. East of it all rivers flow to the east ; west of 
it they run to the west, and the ground gradually descends.^ Further 

1 Moucouii of. Raahid-eddin. The Yiian ski spells tbe name jfC ^ |^ Mu-hva-li. 

2 This seems to be an erroneous date for his retuni. The narrative of Cli*ang-di'im's travels 

wliich is more trustworthy, states, that they met the envoy of the Kin on his way back 
west of the Talas river, on the 13th of the 10th month of 1221 (see p. 35). In Wu-kn- 
swn's biograi)hy, the 12th month (January 1222) is given as tlie time of his return to 
China. This seems also too early. Tlie envoy ^ould hardly travel so speedily. The ex- 
press sent by Ch'ang-ch'un from Peking in 1220 to Tchinguiz, who v/as at that time near 
Samarcand, took more than &ix months before he returned to Peking (see pp. 18, 19). 

3 ^ 5C ^ W literally : *' west of the border of heaven." 

4 Compare Ch*ang-ch*urCs travels^ note 81. 

5 In Wu-ku-sun's biography, in tho Kin shi, it is noted : *' Wu-hu stm and liis assistant An 

T*ing-chen received orders to set out to the Mongol court in order to sue for peace. (On their 
road) they fell in with the first councillor Mu-hua-li (the commander-in-chief of the Mongol 
anny in China). An T*ing-chenwtk8 then retained (by Mu-hua-li\ ui\(^iWu-ku-sun continu- 
ed his journey alone. He proceeded along the northern border of the Ilia empire, crossed the 

ijfc j3? Liu-sha desert, passed over the ^ fSL Tifung-ling mountains, arrived in the 
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on, after travelling four to five thousand K, tlie climate becomes very 
hot. I j)a88ed through more than a hundred cities, not one of which 
had a Chinese name. I inquired about the country, and the people 
told me that many tribes were living there ; namely the |§ £ ^ Mo- 
lUiy the ® rJ i Mo'k^o4iy the |g M Jg ^ HodUi^azej the 75 §[ 
Nai-many the J|(J £ Hang4iy the ^ "i^f Gfui-guj the ^ J^ T^u-tna and 
the ^ 1j^ Ho'lu ; all are barbarian tribes (^ § j^).^ Further on I 
travelled over several tens of thousands of li {J^ ^ ^ £), and arived 
at the city of ^ fQI rt-Zi in the country of the Hui-ho, There is tlie 
residence of the king of (or of a king of) the Hui-ho,'^ We wore tlien in 
the first decade of the 4th month (early in May.) The empire of ^ >^' 
Ta-^hiy or of the great ^ j^ KH-tatiy was formerly in the middle of the 
country of the Hui-ho. 'J^TS ^^ Ta^hi Lin-ma belonged to the people 
of the J§ Liao.^ Tai-tsu (or AgutUy the first emperor of the Kin dynasty) 
liked him for his intelligence and eloquence, and gavie him a princess (of 
the Kin) as wife ; but Ta-shi secretly bore the emperor ill-will. At the 
time the emperor moved his arms to the west,^ Ta-shi was at first with 

as isC Si'1/u (central Aia), and was presented to the emperor." Ltu-aha in the above 
passage means literally " moving sand." This tenn was applied in andent times, to the 
sandy desert west of the Kia-yii kuan gate of the great wall, in the present Kan-iM. 
I'his name JJu-sha appears already in the Shucking (Tribute of YO). By the name of 
Ts^ung-llng (Onion monntains), the Chinese since the time of the Han dynasty, understand 
the high mountain chain which separates eastern Turkestan (Kashgar, Yarkand and 
Khotan) from western Turkestan (Kokand and the land on the Yaxartes and Oxus). 
It would seem therefore from the above quoted passage, that the route followed by Wu- 
ku'Sun lay south of the 2*un shan (as the way is described by Marco Polo). ITiis 
supposition seems, however, to be in contradiction with the Pei shi ki^ where Wu-ku-sun 
enumerates a number of tribes and nations, who almost aH lived north of the Tien shan. 
The statements in his narrative are so vague, and the distances given so exaggerated, that 
it is difficult to draw any conclusion. But it seems certain, that Wu-ku-sun returned by 
the route north of the T*ien shan, for he met with Ch'ang-ch'un. 

6 All these names can be identified with the names of tribes in Mongolia, and central Asia, 

mentioned by Rashid-eddin (D*Ohsson, 1. c. tom. i, pp. 423 seqq). ITie Mb-li-hi are probably 
the Merkites of Rashid. According to the Persian historian they lived near the Selenga river. 

The Yuan shi spells the name ^ S g^ Mie-luk'i. Jn the History of the Liao they appear 

under the name of ^ §i $£ Mi-i'-kL I do not think that by Mo-U-hi the MotHahkla 
or Ismaelians could be meant. (See SisMki, note 12.) The Mo-k^o-li may be Rashid's 
MeJcrines^ a tribe hving hi the Altai mountauis. The Ho-li-ki-sze are the Kirghniz. (See 
Ch^ang-ch^urCs travels^ note 167.) Regarding the Na'-man^ see ibid., note 9. The llany- 

U (in the Yuan shi the name is generally written J^ j£ K*ang-li^ and also J^ J^ Hang- 
li) are the Cancalis of the Persian author, who states, that they originally noma- 
dized in the plains west of the Caspian sea. The name Gui-gu is probably intended for 
Ouigours, ITie 'Pvr-ma are the Toumates of Rashid, near tlie territories of Uie Kirghuiz. 
The Ho-luj finally are the Carloucs, who according to Rashid*s statements seem to have 
h'ved somewhere near the present Kouldja, The Yuan shi mentions this tribe repeatedly, 

and spells the name ''& ^J ® Ha-la-lu. On my ancient Chinese map of central and 

western Asia, the |^ IP^ @ •& Ko-r-lwye (evidently the same name) are marked 

north-east of Alimali. 

7 The distances Wu-ku-sun gives are absurdly exaggerated. If we take his ciphers au s^rieux, 

we should have to look for Yi-ii in western Europe. 1 am not able to state whether Yi-!i 
is intended for ancient Illhaligh in the present Ili (see the Si shi kiy note 46), or for 
Herat, (see note 15, infra), ' 

8 Compare Ch'ang-ch*un*s travels^ note 33. 
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him, but afterwards he* took his family and fled beyond the mountains 
(Altai probably)* Then he assembled the tribes on the frontier and 
emigrated to the north-west. On their wanderings they rested at places 
abounding in water and pasture. After several years they arrived at the 
^ [Ij Yin dian mountain/^ bat could not penetrate owing to the rocks 
and the snow. They were obliged to leave their carts behind, and to 
carry their baggage on camels. Thus they arrived in the country of 
the Hui-JiOy took possession of the land and founded an bmpire. From 
day to day TasMs power increased ; he reigned some thirty years and 
more, and after death was canonized as ^^ ^ Te-tmng, When he died 
bis son succeeded, who was canonized as >£;;; ^ Jen-tsung. After his 
death, his younger sister, by name ^ Kan^ took charge of the regency ; 
but, as she held illicit intercourse and killed her husband, she was ex- 
ecuted. Tlien the second son of Jen-tsung came to the throne. Owing 
to his appointing unworthy officers, the empire fell into decay, and was 
finally destroyed by the HuiJio. At the present day there are few of 
these people left, and they have adopted the customs and the dress 
of the Hui-ho (Mohammedans). ii 

The empire of the |p| ^ Hui-ho is very vast and extends far to the 
west. In the 4th or 5th month there the grass dries up, as in our 
country in winter. The mountains are covered with snow even in the 
hottest season of the year (;^ f^). When the sun rises it becomes hot, 
but as soon as it sets it gets cold. In the 6th month even, people are 
obliged to use wadded coverlets.^^ There is no rain in summer ; it is 
only in autumn that it begins to fall. Then the vegetation shoots forth, 
and in winter the plains become green like our country in spring, and 
herbs and trees are in blossom. 

The people (of the Mohammedans) have thick beards, the hair of 
which is entangled like sheep's wool and of diflferent colours, black or 
yellow in diflferent shades.^^ Their faces are almost entirely covered 
by hair ; only the nose and the eyes can be seen. All their customs 
are very strange. There are the following kinds of Hui-ho : — 

9. He pursued tlie Liao emperor. 

10. By Yin shan probably tbe Ta/ki (Borokhoro) mountains north of Kouldja are meant. (Com- 

pare QCang-ch^urCs travels^ note 154.) It is all tbe more probable that Ta-shi passed by 
this way, as the Persian authors state that the iGlmAnVa^ before entering Tm-kestan,^ 
founded a city on the Iniil river. (D'Ohsson, 1. c. torn, i, p. 442.) 

11. A more detailed account of the Si-liao or Karakitai n^ay be found in the ** History of the 

Liao dynasty," Liaoshi^ chap. 30. But Wu-ku-sim gives some statements about them, 
which are not found in the Liao shi. The article regarding the Si-liao in the Liao shi 
has been translated into French by Visdehu^ in the Supplement a la Bibliotheque Orien- 
tahy and is reproduced by D'Ohsson (1. c. tom. i, pp. 441 seqq.), together with transla- 
tions from the Persian authors regarding the Karakitai. 

12. Wu-ku-sun speaks probably of the climate on the Ilindu-kush. He was presented to Tchinguiz 

somewhere on that mountain. 
18. This statement seems to be perfectly correct. The Persians at the present day dye tlieir 
hiur with henna (the powdered leaves of a shrub, I lu-sonia xneinnis)^ which produces an 
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The ^ j|£ ^ ^ @ ^ Mn^su-lunTnan Hui-ho are very bloodthirsty 
and greedy. They tear flesh with the fingers and swallow it.^* Even 
in the time of lent they eat meat and drink wine. 

The it M M la ^ Yi-li c/iu IluUo (Hui-ho of YUi) are 
rather weak and dilicate ; they do not like to kill^ and do not eat flesh 
when they fast.^^ 

There are further the ^ ^ lil ^ Yin-du Huirlw (Hui-ho of 
Hindustan),!^ who are black and of good character. Many other 
things could be reported about this people (of the Hui-ho). The king 
of the country chooses his servants amongst the black and vilest class 
of the people of Yin-du (Hindustan),!^ and marks their faces by burning 
(it ?!§ S W W)' The people are all living in cities ; there are no vil- 
lages. The roofs of their houses are covered with clay.^^ x\\ t,he wood- 
work in the houses is carved. They use white glass for their windows 
and for vessels. The count^jr is very rich in silver, j)earls, cotton, hemp 
etc. Their arrows, bo\rs, carts, cloths, armour, spears and vessels are 

orange colour. If afterwards indigo is applied, the hair becomes quite black. But a 
great part of the men prefer the orange colour for their beards. ITiis custom of dying tbe 
hair doubtless existed among the Mohammedans in the 13th century, llie property of 
henna in dying the hair yellow was known already to Dioscorides. 

14. It is the custom up to this time, among the Mohammedans in Persia, not to use knives or 

forks at their meals. They tear the flesh with their Angers. The Chinese also, although 
unacquainted w^ith our custom of using knives and forks, yet never take any meat witli 
their fingers, but use chopsticks. 

15. I am embarrassed to know what Wu-ku-sun medns by Hui-ho of Yi-lu Tlie name Yi-H 

occurs here for the sscond time in his narrative, although it was rendered above by other 
characters. But I am inclined to suppose, that it is not Hi in Chinese Turkestan which 
is meant, but Herat or Heri, D'Herbelot states, 1. c. p. 416, ** Herat a toujours ^t6 
une des quatre capitales de la Perse." According to Rashid, Herat had been taken by 
Toulei, Tchinguiz khau*s son, in 1221. Wu-ku-sun must have arrived a sliort time after 
its capture. Tlie Yiiian shi^ annals, also mention the captm-e of Herat by TouleX, but as 
ocenring in ] 222. I must observe, .tliat the Yiian shi gives a tolerably correct description 
of Tchinguiz khah's expedition to western Asia, and in accordance with Rasliid-; but all the 
events are reported there a year later than in Rashid's history. (Compare also CtCang- 
ch*un*s travels, note 118.) Tlie Yiian shi, annals, state that Toulei took the cities of 
^U'Sze (Thous) and Ni-ch^a-wu-r (Nishapur. See p. 8, supra), devastated the country 

of the Mu-li-yi (IsmadUaus. See Si shi Id, note 12), crossed the river ^ ^ ^Q Ch'o- 

ch'o-lan (Shuo-shno-lan), and took the city <|g| ^ Ye-li. There can be no doubt, tliat 
here by Ye-li, Herat is meant, and these sonnds are intended for Heriy which is the 
original name of Herat. On the Catalan map of the year 1375, appended to Co]. Yule's 
Cathay, this name b spelt Ei'i* In the Yuan ch*ao mi shi (see PaUadius* transL 1. c. 

p. 147), the name of Herat is spelt 5J> §1 Yi-Zw. It is stated there, that Toulei after 
having taken Yt-lu, besieged tlie city or Jjfudjelien. We have seen that the Yiian sId 

mentions a river of a similar name near Herat. 

16. The account given by Wu-ku-sun regarding the Hui-ho, may serve to throw more li^it 

upon the question, repeatedly ventUated in these pages, what people in the 13th century 
tlie Chinese understood by this name. Some of our European savanVi, and especiaDy 
Pauthier, have considerably confused our notions on this matter in translating invariably 
Hui-ho by Ouigours, The YUan cKajo mi shi always calls the Mohammedans Hui-hu, but 
in the Mongol original of that book they are termed SartoL Even now tlie trading class 
of the people of Transoxiana are known in western Asia under the name of Sarty* 
(see Ritter's Asien, vol. v, p. 527). 

17. It is not certain, whether tlie author speaks of an Indian ruler or a Persian sovereign. 

18. As is well known, even at the present day, the fiat roofs in western Asia are covered 

with clay. 
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all of strange appearance. They use large bricks for building bridges.^® 
Their boats resemble a shuttle. They have the five kinds of corn^^ and 
mulberry trees as we have in China. Their salt is found in the moun- 
tains.2i They make wine from grapes. There are water-melons weigh- 
ing sixty pounds. The apples^^ are very prettily coloured. The onions 
and melons are also very fine and fragrant As regards animals, 
camels are found there, but they have only one hnmp.^^ The oxen there 
have also a hump on their neck.^* Their sheep have large tails. ^s There 
are also lions, elephants, peacocks, buffaloes (^ ^ shui-niuy literally 
" water oxen") and wild asses (^^ ye'lu)J^ There are snakes with four 
leg8.27 There is also a dangerous insect, which resembles a spider : when 
it bites a man, he cries out and dies.^^ Tliere is a great variety of beasts, 
l^rds, fish, insects, etc. in these countries, which are not found in China. 

There is a hill called ^ ^ ^ ^ T'a-bi-szeJian, It has an ex- 
tent of fifty or sixty li and appears like a green screen, being covered 
with forests of ;^ hii trees.^^ At the foot of the hill is a spring. ^^ 

The people are dressed simply. The flaps of their coats have not 
right and left (|ft ^ ^ ;gf); all wear girdles. Their clothes, cushions 
and coverlets, are all made from wool. This wool grows in the 
ground.^^ Their food consists of ]j^ ^ hvr-ping (barbarian cakes, or 
rather bread), ^ ^ t^ang-ping (meal-meat), fish and flesh. The wo- 
men are dressed in white cloth and cover their faces with the exception 
of the eyes. Amongst them there some who have beards. The women 
do nothing but sing, dance, etc. Sewing and embroidery are exe- 
cuted by men. They have also performers and jugglers. Their laws 
are written in Mohammedan letters. For writing they use reeds (3|f 
u>ei).82 Tlieir language cannot be understood by Chinese. They have 
not the custom of burning their dead. At their funerals they never 

19. The Chinese bridges are made of large square stones. 

20. About the five kinds of com, see my Notes on Chinese botanical works, page 8. 
2L Compare Wang-ch'tm*s travels, page 46, and Si ski ki, note 84. 

22. m ^ Hai-fang, properly "crab-apples." 

23. Uompare Si sH ki, note 143. 

24. Compare Si shi ki, note 86. 

25. The broad-tailed sheep of Per^a, ovis steatopyga persica. 

26. Asinus onager, in Persiaa ^^gur-i-khar." Wild asses are found np to this time in all the 
deserts of Persia. 

27. The Si shi ki has the same statement. See note 97. 

28. The phalange. See Si shi ki, note 51. 

29. See Ch^ang-cHun^s travels, note 86. 

80. I am not prepared to say what hill is meant by 2^ a-hi'Sze-haaiu Perhaps the lovely 

oasis of Thahas in Kuliistan. D'Herbelot in his BiblitKkque Orientale, p. 836, states that 
this place was called Thahas sisia, in order to distinguish it from another place Thabas 
in Fars. I do not know whether the Chinese description agrees with Thabas* 

81. Compare Ch'ang-ch^un^s statement regarding ** vegetable wool." (p. 83). It seems cotton 
is meant. 

82. Indeed the Mohammedans up to this time, writ« wiili a pea made of a kind of reed, 
which in Persia is called "Kalam." 
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use coflBns or sarcophagi. In burying the dead they always put tlio 
head towards the west. Their priests do not shave their heads.** In 
their temples no images or statues are seen. Tlie language of their 
sacred books likewise, is unintelligible to the Chinese. It is only in the 
cities of i^ 2W Huo-chou and fp j^ Sha-chou that statues are found in 
the temples (of the Hui-ho) as in China. There they (the Hui-ho) recite 
also Buddhist books ^vritten in Chinese letters. (^ ^ ^ "ft Wf)-^ 

(After Wu-ku-sun had finished his report) I (i. e. the author of 
article) said to him : — "Your journey indeed is an extraordinary fact. 
Anciently, in the time of the Han dynasty, ^ ^ Chang Kien and 
JS^ ^ Su Wu^^ were entrusted with missions to far countries. They 
returned after several years, having endured much suffering and risk- 
ed their lives. (Like those men) you penetrated to unknown countries, 
travelled amongst enemies more than ten thousand 2t, crossed deserts, 
and accomplished all this for the sake of saving the people.^^ You were 
quite cheerful, your mind did not falter ; and it is remarkable, that 
your face bears no token of fatigue. It is because from youth up, 
your heart has been full of devotion to the throne ; and thus you were 
able to travel amongst the barbarians as gaily as if you had not left 
home. You have preserved your life and your honour, and your bold 
feat has made a great sensation amongst your contemporaries. In- 
deed you are a glorious man ; and it is with great pleasure, that I under- 
take to write your report for the benefit of future historians.'* 

As Wu-ku-sun in his report, says nothing regarding his audience 
with Tchinguiz khan, I will, for the sake of completeness, translate from 
the Yuan shiy what I have found there on this subject In the annals, 
under the year 1221,^^ it is stated : — " In this year the Kin emperor 
sent Wu-ku-sun Chung-tuan to Tchinguiz with a letter, in which he 
begged for i)eace. He agreed to be Tchinguiz khan's younger brother 
(t. e. his vassal), but made the condition to retain the title of ' emperor' 
(^ ^f)." During the year 1222, we read in the same annals : — " In 

33. The Baddhist priests in Obiua always shave their heads. 

34. Aboat Huo-chouor Kharakhodjo^ in the country of the Ouigours, see Cifang-cf^ufCs travels^ 

note 58. Sha-chou lies in the present Kart'su^ west of the gate of Kia'-f/U kttan. It is 
mentioned by Marco Polo, who also speaks of the idob of Sha-cbon. 
85. Chang Kien is the name of the famous Chinese general, who was sent during the reign of 
Wit-ti (140-86 B. c.) to open communication with western Asia. He was caught by 
the FHung-nu (see Ch^ang-ch'un's travels, note 43), and kept piisouer for ten years. He 
then escaped and reached Eokhand and Bactria, and returned to China about 122 B. c. 
bringing the first accounts of western Asia. Su Wu was another Chinese envoy of the 
Hau dynasty, sent to the Uiung-vu about 100 b. *c. The Hiung-nn after having in vain 

attempted to induce him to turn traitor, banished him to the 4u W Pei-hai (^^northem 
sea,'* the ^4ake Baikal" of our days), where he tended sheep for many years. Finally 
the emperor Wu-ti succeeded in delivering his faithful minister, who afterwards acquired 
a great popularity amongst the Chinese. His biography is found In the Ts^ien han shm, 

36. An allusion to Wn-ku-sun's mission to Tching^niz, to sue for peace. 

37. I repeat my remark that the Ymn ski is one year in advance. 
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autumn Wu-ku-sun was presented to tbe emperor,^^ in the country of the 
Hui-ho (Mohammedans). The emperor said to him : ' I formerly asked 
of your sovereign to cede the land north of the Yellow river, and to 
reign over the country south of it with the title of " king " (3E) wang. 
On tliese conditions I would have suspended the war. But now Mu- 
hua-li has already conquered all these countries, and you are compelled 
to sue for peace.' Wu-ku-sun then implored the emperor to have pity. 
Tchinguiz replied : — * It is only in consideration of the great distance 
you have come that I can be indulgent. The land north of the Yellow 
river is in my possession, but there are still some cities in ^ |f Ktuzn- 
^•39 which have not surrendered. Tell your sovereign to surrender 
these cities, and then he may reign south of the Yellow river, with the 
title of wang! After this Wu-ku-sun returned home." 

88. Compare Wa-ku-san's conversation with Chang-ch'un, supra* p. 35. 

39. KtMn-si means west of the gate (pass). Probably the land west of \%, ^ T'ung-kuaiiy 
the important defile on the frontier between Skensij Shan-si and Ho-nan is meant. 



IV. 



EXTRACT FIlO]M THEE 



m m m 

Si yu lu. 



» I ^ I • 



T have stated in the introduction to my paper, that Ye-lii Ck^u-ts^aiy 
the minister of Tchinguiz khan, who accompanced the conqueror 
to western Asia, had written a book on his travels to the west, which 
does not now seem to exist. In searching in the Chi pu tsu cliai tshmg 
aim for the article translated in the foregoing chapter, I was fortunate 
in finding, if not Ye-lii Ch^u-ts^ai's original work, at least an abstract of 
it ; and I consider it sufficiently interesting to occupy a place in these 
notes. The original was probably a narrative, as much detailed as that 
of Ch^ang-ch^un. Unhappily, the Chinese in making abstracts from 
more extensive works, are seldom able to distinguish what is important 
and what is not ; and in the present abstract consequently, some pass- 
ages, which have been separated from the context, are not quite 
intelligible. Nevertheless it is of no little importance regarding the 
mediaeval geography of Asia, and enables us to trace the great high- 
way, by which the Mongol armies passed from Mongolia to western 
Asia ; a subject all the more interesting, as the Persian historians say 
very little about it. As I presumed, Tchinguiz and his armies went by 
the same way as Ch^ang-ch^un \ and as we have seen, Chang Te followed 
for the greater part the same route. All proceeded along the northern 
slope of the T'ien shan mountains, wheje up to this time a trade route 
exists, which however has only been partly explored by our travellers. 
Urumtsi (ancient Bishbalik) is still known only from some incomplete 
reports of merchants ; no educated traveller has been there. 

Before giving the translation of the extract of the Si yu Zw, I may 
be allowed to say a few words about the author of the original work, 
the illustrious minister of Tchinguiz khan and of his successors. 
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As is stated in his long biography, Y^n shiy chap. l46,i Kjj i^ 
"^ Ye-lu Ch^U'ta^ai was a descendant of the imperial family of the 
Liao or K'itariy which dynasty reigned over northern China, 916-1125, 
and was overthrown by the Kin. Ye-lii was the name of the imperial 
family of the Liao. Ch^u-ts^ai was descended from a son of Apoki^ the 
founder of the liao dynasty ; his ancestor had a small principality near 
the celebrated mount § 35 ^ Yi-vm-lH in Manchuria.^ Ch^u-ts'ai's 
father was a high officer in the service of the Kin. Ch'u-ts'ai was bom 
in 1190. At the time Tchinguiz khan's armies took Peking, he was 
made prisoner. The conqueror attached him to his person, and after 
having proved his capabilities, gave him the highest post in his empire. 
Ch*u-ts'ai accompanied Tchinguiz in his expedition to western Asia. 
According to the Chinese annals, he acted also an important part as 
statesman during the reigns of Tchinguiz khan's successors. He died, 
— according to the YHian shiy — of grief over the bad administration of the 
empire, during the regency of Tourokina in 1243, it seems at Peking, 
^® T W P9 '^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^y ^^ archaeological and historical descrip- 
tion of Peking and its neighborhood (see Wylie, 1. c. p. 36), published 
in the 17th century, states that Ch'u-ts^ai was buried at the southern 
foot of the ^ ilj Weng hill, near Peking. In 1627 the temple with his 
grave still existed there ; containing his marble statue and that of his 
wife. He was represented with long moustaches reaching down to his 
knees. In his biography it is also stated, that Tchinguiz, when he first 
saw ChUi-ts'ai, was surprised by his tall figure and his splendid beard. 
A. Palladins informs me, that he has seen another statement (in a des- 
cription of liao-tung of the Ming time), according to which, Ch^u-ts^ai 
was buried at the cemetery of his ancestors near mount Yi-wu^lu in 
Manchuria. This seems more plausible, and then there may have been 
at the Weng hill, only a temple and a monument to his memory. In an- 
otheic and more complete edition of the Ji hjxi Mu wen^ published in 1774, 
it is stated, that the name of the Weng hill was changed during the Kien- 
Inng period, to Wan-^hou shanj and that at that time no traces of 
Ch'u-ts^ai's monument remained ; but in 1751, by imperial order, a 
new temple and a monument were erected there in honour of the meri- 
torious statesman. Wan-shou shan (the Hill of Longevity) bears up to 
this time the same name. It is a lovely hill, about seven miles north- 
west o£ Peking, till the last war, in 1860, the summer residence of the 
Chinese emperor. As is known, the noble palace there was destroyed 

1. An extract of Ye-lQ Ch'u-ts'ai's biography is also given in the Yuan shi lei pien. The 

author of this work has added some interesting notes, drawn from rare books which are 
not fonnd in the Yuan shi. Abel R^mnsat in his Not^eaux Melanges AsiatiqueSy torn, ii, 
p. 64 soqq. has translated a part of Ch'u-ts'ai's biography. 

2. Monnt Yi-wu-lii is near the present Kuang^ing hien in Manchuria. The name occtirs ahready 

in the classics. 
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and burnt by the allied armies. Some months ago I visited this place, 
with its picturesque ruins, covered with climbing plants, and over- 
shadowed by dense groves, reflected in the azure lake, but was not 
able to detect amongst the ruins, the monument of Tchinguiz khan's 
minister. 

It is strange, that Bashid-eddin, the able Persian historian, who 
gives such circumstantial accounts of the history of the Mongols, and 
mentions all the ministers and other high officers of that empire, 
and for the greater part in perfect accordance with the Chinese his- 
torians who compiled the official documents of the Mongols, — does not 
mention at all Ye-lii Ch^u-ts^ai, who by the Chinese however is celebrat- 
ed not only as an ingenious statesman, but also as a distinguished as- 
tronomer and poet. D'Ohsson therefore tries to identify Ch^u^ts'cU with 
Mahmvd Yelvadjj often mentioned by the Persian authors as a high 
officer under Tchinguiz and his successors, and who, according to 
D'Ohsson is not spoken of in the Chinese annals (D'Ohss. tom. ii, pp. 
193,194). But D'Ohsson is wrong ; the name of Yelvadj occurs repeat- 
edly in the Yuan shi, and other Chinese historical works of that period. 
Bashid states, that Mahmud Yelvadj was a Mohammedan and that his 
son Mass'ovd bey afterwards governed Turkestan and Transoxiana. In 
the Yuan shi, annals, year 1251 (eight years after Ch*u-ts^ai died), we 
find ^ ^^ ^ Ya-lao-wa-cKi was appointed governor of the pro- 
vince Yen-king (northern China), and ^ ^ ^ Ma-su-hu governor in 
Buahirbarli and other countries. In the Yiian Mao mi shi^^ Ye-lii Ch^u- 
ts^ai's name does not appear, but Yelvadj is mentioned there as YaJa- 
wa-cIiHy a Hui-hui from VrungechH (Urgendj). (For further details see 
1. a p. 149.) In the TsHn ch^eng lu^ mention is made of both at the same ^ 
time. It is there said (Palladius' translation, p 196) : — ^The adminis- 
tration of the taxes on the land north of the Yellow river was confided, 
in the year 1229, to Wu-dtt-saJiany whilst the same appointment in the 
western countries was given to Yonlti-wa-^hH. In 1241 Ya-la-wa-ch4 
took charge of the administration of the Chinese people. Urtu in 
mongol means " long," sahal, " beard." Thus Wu^u-sa-han seems to 
mean "the long-bearded." I stated above, that Ch^u-ts^ai was famed 
for his long beard. 

In the article I am about to translate, Ye-lii Ch^u-ts^ai is not men- 
tioned by this name, but by the name ho bore as author, ifS ^ JS lb 



3* jC W W S, -^ Chinese translation of a history of Tchinguiz, written originally in Mongol 
in the year 1240, translated into Russian by A. Palladius and published in the Reeorda 
oj the RussianEcclesiastical Mission at Peking, voL iv. 

^•^PC^fil^fiE^ Another interesting description of Tchinguiz khan's exploit*, 
written about the close of the Yiian dynasty. Translated into Russian by A. Palladiiia, 
and pnbh'shed in the Rtasian Oriental Record^ 1872. 
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Chen-jen kn-shi The abstract of his work, If ^ ^ 'Si y w lu^ or " An 
account of a journey to the west," is found in the first chapter of the 

i^ HF ^ ^ ^ ^ 'S'^^ ^^^* ^^^ '^^^ <«'ww^ t^arij a book written by ^ Ijj^ 
Jitkze in the time of the Yiian dynasty (see Wylie^s Notes on Chinese 
Liieraturey p. 134), and included in the above-mentioned collection 
called Chi pu tsu chai ts^ung shu. 

The author first gives the names and titles of four generations of 
the ]|U p^ Ye4il family, beginning with Ch^u-ts'ai's father, and states 
that all left behind memoirs (:^), which together form a work of 100 
volumes, .well known to all literary men. After this he states that 
Chen-jen ka-shi (or Ch^u-ts^ai), at the time of the rise of the Mongol 
empire, accompanied Tchinguiz khan on hia expedition to western 
Asia, that he travelled fifty or sixty thousand li (!), that he remained 
six or seven years in the western countries, and that he wrote a book 
about his travels, which he named Si yu hi. As this book was very 
rare (even at the time the author wrote), he considered it useful to 
preserve an abstract of it ; which he gives as follows : — 

In the year 1218, in spring, in the 3rd mouth, ( Ye-lii Ch^u-ts^ai) 
left |§ 4* Yiin-chung (the present Ta-tung fu^ west of Peking), crossed 
the ^ |Ij THen shan mountain, traversed the ^ ^ ta-tsi (stony desert) 
and the \^ ^ sha-mo (sandy desert), and reached Tchinguiz khan's 

ordo (^ fr ^£ Jf )•' 

In the next year (1219), a vast army was raised and set in motion 

^towards the west. The way lay through the ^ ^ Kin shan (Chinese 

Altai). Even in the middle of the summer, masses of ice and snow 

accumulate' in these mountains. The army passing that road was 

obliged to cut its way through the iceJ The pines and larch trees 

5. This is the correct name of the book. In the Introduction to niy article, p. 14, I misspelt 

the second charaoter. 

6. Ch'i»-tfi*ai evidently went by tlie same route through Mongolia, by which Ch'ang-ch'uu 

returned (see above, page 64). Ch^ang-ch'un left the country about the present U-lu-su- 
fai, crossed the great desert, in which he found much stones and sand, passed by the defile 
Yil yang kttan, in the l^in shan mountains, and arrived at Yunrchung. Ch'u-ts'ai states, 
that after leaving Yiin-chung he crossed the T*ien shan mountains. This is as we know 
the name apph'ed by the Chinese to the great mountain chain in central Asia, tlie Celestial 

mountains of our maps. But as A. Palladius kindly informs me, the mountain chain ^ \i\ 
Yin'shan of Chine*^ maps, stretching from west to east in southern Mongolia has been 
considered for a long time by some of the Chinese geographers as a continuation of the Tien 
shan, and therefore they sometimes use the two names promiscuously. We have seen that 
Ch'ang-ch'un always terms the Celestial mountains "Yin shan." The Chinese may be 
right in their views. A» Von Humboldt independently of the Chinese views, it seems, 
inclines to the same opinion, that the Yin shan is a continuation of the T*ien shan, 
(Ritter's Asieuj vol. i, p. 236.) 

7. Ch'ang-ch'im passed by the same way and confirms Ch'u-ts'ai's statement. (Compare page 

27.) ITie country of the Chinese Altai and western Mongolia have been for long cen- 
turies completely unknown to Europeans, and all that we find on our maps regarding 
these countries has been borrowed from the imperfect Chinese maps. But for two or three 
years past Russian officers have explored these countries, and I shall especially mention 
Capt. Matussowsky as one of the first pioneers. I have already drawn attention to his 
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{^I^Kuiy are SO high, that they (seem to) reach heaven ; the valleys (in 
the Altai) all abounding in grass and flowers. Tlie rivers west of the Kin 
than all run to the west and finally discharge into a lake.* South of the 
Kin shan is ^Ij 5 ffi Bie-shi-ba,^^ a city of the [gl §§ Hui-hu,^^ There is a 
tablet (|9|) of the time of the T'ang dynasty on which it is said, thai 
here at that time was the ^ ^^ han-'hai kun.^^ The han-hai is 

merits in these papers, whilst speaking of the Kizilbash lake. Lately I had the pleasure 
of making Ins acquaintance in Peking, and he was so kind as to giv2 me all the informa- 
tion I desired regarding the Chinese Altai ; which enables me to fill up a geographical 
oh asm, I was obliged to leave, in commenting npon Ch*ang-ch'un's traveb, and to correct 
my former views. The Chinese Altai or Ekiay Altaic a continnution of the Russian 
Altai, stretches south-eastward towards the land between the lakes of Kizilbash and Ilke- 
araL It is a high mountain, especially the northern portion of it^ which in some places 
is covered with eternal snow ; but it does not stretch so far to the sonth-east as marked 
on our maps ; for as M. informed me, there is a good road, practicable finr carts, 
passing only over low hiUs, from Cohdo to Balun-tagoX^ a Chinese city near the 
mouth of the Ulungur^ which discharges into the Kizilbash. This was probably the 
way followed by Chiang Te, for a part at least ; for the present roiid leads also along 
the Ulungur river. There is another road much nearer between these cities, passing over 
a difficult defile through the Altai, known under the name of Urn,o-;ait%» M. does not 
know this pass from personal observation, but he saw the entrances on both sides. It is 
practicable only in a part of the year, and only for riders. On the south-western side of 
the Altai, this defile leads to the sources of the Kiran river, an affluent of the Black Irtysh^ 
and the road leads down along the Kiran, on which river some years ago, a new town, 
Tulta^ was founded by Chinese from Kouldja, expelled by the Mohammedans (JOun" 
gana). It is situated in a fertile valley with rich pastures. The valleys of the Irtysh and 
its tributaries all present luxuriant pastures. The Black Irtysh at the month cf the 
Kiran is a large river, navigable even for steamers. There are in all four defiles 
leading over the Ektag Altai, but only one of them, the above-mentioned Urmogaiti is 
practicable for riders. I have little doubt, that Tchinguiz with his armies, passed by this 
defile. In his march to the west with a numerous cavalry, he was always ob%ed to dioose 
such roads as presented the most abundant pastures. Thus he arrived at the Black Irtysh. 
My view is supported by Rashid's statement, that Tchinguiz (after having crossed the 




ch^eng lu (see note 4). Ch'ang-ch'im seems also to mention the Black Irtysh (see 
p. 28). ^ After having crossed the Kin shan (Altai), they stopped for several days 
near a river at a place abounding in water and gra.ss. On Ch'ang-ch'un's homeward 
journey, this river is mentioned again (see Ch^ang-ch^urCs travels, note 166, which is to 
be corrected), as a great river before crossing the Kin shan. Tlie Irtysh is repeatedly 

nuentioned by its very name in the Yiian shi^ and spelt there <IB» % 69 5 Y«-r- 
di-shu (See Yuan shi, annals, years 1206, 1208, Tchinguiz's war with the Naimans.^ 
As regards Ch 'ang-ch*un's way from the Irtysh to Bishbalik (Urumtsi), I showed Capt. 
M. this part of the narrative, and he informed me, that the Chinese author gives a per- 
fectly correct description of this country. His way must have passed near the western 
shore of the Kizilbash lake. He does not mention it, for the lake is hid from this side by 
mountains. Lately Col. IVengukqf published a Review of Russians frontiers in Asia 
(in Russian), and appended to his work two excellent maps, which include the greater 
part of the new discpveries in western Mongolia. In comparing these with our former 
maps, one will find that the positions of the mountains, lakes, rivers and towns have 
changed altogether. 

8. See CiCang-ch^uits travels^ note 36, and also my note furtlier on, at the end of my paper, 
regarding the hii tree. 

9. The author speaks of the Black Irtysh and its western affluents. This river, as is known, 

discharges into the Zaisan lake, from the northern corner of which it comes out again. 
and then bears the name Irtysh* 




dayj 

to designate the Mongolian desert^ and it results from tlie notices of our Chinese mediee- 
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sevofal hundred li distant from the city (of Bishbalik). There is a 
lake with an island in it, on which a great number of birds use to mew.^^ 
West of the city (of Bishbalik), two hundred li distant is the city 
^^ Id S M ^^^^'^^(^i hieny where also a tablet of the time of the T^ang 
is found.^^ Soutli of the city (of Bishbalik) five hundred li (beyond the 
T^ien shan), is %i ji\ Huo-cJiou^ the same place which at the time of the 
T^ang was called ^ ^ Kao-ch^angj and also ^ jftj Yi^Jiou}^ West 
of Kao-ch^ang three or four thousand li distant is the city of jG^ jj| 
Wvrdtian^ wliich is the same as the realm of ^ gj Yu-Vien of the T^ang 
dynasty. Tliere is a river there, in which is found white and black 
jade (5 yuV" 

At a distance of more than a thousand Zz, after having crossed the 
han-haiy^^ one arrives at the city of ^ ^ Bu-la?^ South of this city 

val travellers, that they tinderstood by tbis name especiaJly the elevated country between 
the Altai and Caracoram. As the character kiin means **anny, troops," I luiderstand by 
han-hai kUn^ that here at the time of the T'ang, Chinese troops were stationed for observ- 
ing the tribes in the han-hai. 

13. The Cliinesetext has W S W SI? li j^ W^ g&f§**SlS:"5M^ 

^Wltt^JL'^'lJJ^^-^^^ 'i'he h'teral meaning of the latter 
part of this passage would suggest, that by han-hai a lake is to be understood. But there 
is probably an error in the text, due to the abbreviation of the original. Han-hai is a term 
so well known, that Ch'u-ts'ai haidly could have been mistaken as to its meaning, and 
further on in the text the han-hai is mentioned again, and in this case undoubtedly as 
-a desert. It is dithcult to suy what lake with an island is meant ; perhaps the Ajar-nor 
north-west of Urumtsi, — a lake never visited by Europeans. 

14. Regarding Lmi-fai, see Cli ang-d! uri s travels, note 62. In that narrative, Lun-tf ai is 
stated to be three hundred /{ distant from Bishbalik, and Ch'ang-ch'uu arrived in about 
four days. I stated in note 62, that according to the Han history, Lun-t*ai was we^t of 
Yen-ki (six hundred and eighty li distant), which latter answers well to the present Kha- 
rashar. Thus this place Lun-t*ai of the Han ought to be looked for south of the T*ien 
shan. But Cli'ang-ch'un as well as Ch'u-ts'ai both meniion it north of these mountains, 
and I think their statement is more trustworthy. Probably in the Han history, six 
hundred and eiglity li north west of Yen-ki is to be read. 

15. Regardhig llvo-diou or Kharakhodjo, see Ch^ang-ch^un^s traveh, note 68. The author 

is riglit in identifying it with ancient Kao-ch*ung, but he errs with regard to I't-chou; 

for Yi-chou at the time of the T'ang was the same as ^ § fl^ Yi-wu-lu of the Pos- 
terior Han (see Heu han shu, chapter 118), or the present i/a;//t. Wang Yen-te a 
Chinese envoy, who went to Kao-ch^ang at the end of the tenth century, passed through 

W jWi Yi-chou-, and then proceeding westward, he mentions several places before he ar- 
rived at Kao^h*ang. (Comp. Stan. Julien's translation, in his Melanges de G^ographte 
Asiatique, pp. 90-93.) The author who abbreviated Ch'u-ts'ai*s book probably made a 
mistake or omitted some characters. 
J 6. Yii-fien has for a long time been recognized by our savants (see R6musat*s Hiffoire de 
la ville de Khotan') as answering to the Khotan of the Mohammedan autliors. Yii-fien 
is an ancient Chinese name in use already two centuries before our era. (See Ts^ien 
han shu, chap. 96, "Si-yu.") Khotan, or Cotan as Marco Polo spells the name, is 
evidently intended by the Wu-duan of our Chinese txaveller. Nearly the same name for 
this city is found in the Yiian shi, chap. 120, Biography of^o-s5;€-maf-/t (Ismafil?). It 

is stated there, that after the khan of the Karakitai had been slain, the cities of "^j yi 

P& % K'o-shi-ha-r (Kashgar), ^ 5E. $ Ya-r-k*ien and f^ ^ 0-duan (Ifliotan) 
surrendered to the Mongols. On my ancient Chinese map of the 14th century, the same 

name is more correctly spelt ^ J^ Hu-fan, 

17. The author after having spoken of several places south of his road, continues his itinerary. 

18. This city is not mentioned hi Ch'ang-ch'un's travels, but it seems to be the city JBolo, 
Chang Te passed through before crossing the Talki Mountains, Uie Pulad of the Mobani» 
Diedan authors. (Compare Si shi kij note 40.} 
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is the |l^ ill Yin sJian mountain, which extends from east to west a 
thousand lij and from north to south two hundred IL On the top of the 
mountain is a lake, which is seventy or eighty li in circumferenca^^ 
The land south of the lake is overgrown with i^ j(^ linJcHn trees, which 
form such dense forests, that the sunbeams cannot penetrate.^® After 
leaving the Yin alian one arrives at the city of p^ H jg| A-li-ma^'^ The 
western people (]§ A) call a lin-kHn (apple) a-li-maj^^ and as all the 
orchards around the city abound in apple trees, the city received this 
name. Eight or nine other cities and towns ( jj{ g^) are subject to 
A-li-ma. In that country grapes and pears abound. The people culti- 
vate the five kinds of grain as we do in China. West of A-li-ma, 
there is a large river, which is called jjp j5[l| I-lie,^^ Further on, west 
of this river, is the city of ]^ "^ ^ ^ ^ Husze wo-lnrdo the capital 
of the Si-liao (Karakitai). Several tens of cities are subject to it.^* 
To the west of Hu-sze wo-lu-do several hundred liy is the city of ^ 



19. By Yin Ahan hero the Talki or ^orokhoro moutitains north of Eoul^ja are meant ; the 

lake raeutioned is the Sairam, (Compare Ch*ang-ch*un's travels^ notes 72 and 154, and 
S» shi ki, note 46.) 

20. The Pen ts^ao kang mu (book xxx, fol. 16) ideniifies the lin-kHn with the Q? ^ «Aa- 
kuo. This is ki Peking a small red apple. Tlie drawing of the lhi'J(fin in the Chinese 
botany Chi wu iidng shi fu k*ao, book xxx, fol. i« leaves no doubt about its being an apple. 

21. Almalik^ the present Kouldja. (See Ch*ang-ch*un*s travels^ note 72, and Si shi ki, 
note 46.) 

22. Indeed the Kirghuiz, Tartars and otliei natives of Turk origin call an apple alam. 

23. This is the river //•*. Ch'ang-ch'un on Lb way back crossed this river a hundred ii west 
of Almalik. Rashid-eddin calls the Hi river Hil^. (See Si shi H, note 40.) Jli seems 
to be a very ancient name, for it is mentioned in the History of the T'ang dynasty, in the 

7th century. (See Vang shu, chap. 2656.) In the article W ^ iS5 >SV T'v.kiie C\Ves- 

tern Turks), the name of tlie river ^ K /-/>'• occurs frequently. 

24. The three last characters of the name, ?^;o-/m-</o are intended for **ordo."(Soe Ch^ang-ch'un*s 

(ravels^ note 9.) Probably the author speaks of the residence of the khans of Kariikitai on 
the Ch*ui river (see Ch''ang-chhm^ s travels^ note 83), also alluded to in the Si shi ki (see note 
66). In the above-mentioned article on the Si-liao in tlie Liao shi (see Pei shi ki^ note 

11) it is stated, that Ye-lU Ta-shi in his peregrinations to the west pushed on as f^ as ^ 

^ ^ KH-r-innn^ where ho was proclaimed emperor, and two years later (1126) re- 
conducted his army back to the east. After a march of twenty days, they anived at a 

fertile country, where a city was built and called J^ ,gl ^ [^ ^ Hu-sze worr-do, 
Visdelou explains this name by " le fort palais." I do not know in what language hu-sze 
means *' strong ;" perhaps he means the Manchu Aoswn='* strength." I am not inclined 
to suppose, that by KH-r-man the city of Kirinan in southern Persia is meant, but rather 
Kermane a place repeatedly mentioned by Rashid and situated between Samarcand and 
Bokhara. Then Hu-sze wa-r-do might be looked for on the Ch'ui river. This city is 
mentioned also in the YUan sAi, chapter 120, Biography of Ho-sze-mai-li, in the follow- 
ing terms : — *'He wiis a man from the Si-i/U (Turkestan), a native of the city of ^ §1] 
^ Bi ^ Gu-dse wa-r-do f and a confident of the H SI, ^ ICuo-r-han of the Si- 
Uao (the Gourkhan of Karakitai). He governed the two cities pj ^ ICosan and /V 

iS» ''p Srt-sre-Aa, subject to Gu-dse wa-r-do. At the time Tchinguiz conducted his 
armies to western Asia, Ho-sze-mai-li surrendered together with the chiefs of these two 
cities. (Ho-sze-mai-li became afterwards an excellent general in Tchinguiz khan's 
army.) Regarding the two cities K*o-san and Ba-sze-ha, the first is marked on my an- 
cient Chinese map, south-east of Tashkend. The Mohammedan authors call it Kassan 
(see note 26 further on). I know nothing about Ba-sze-ha. 
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W JS 2^^^^^-^^ From this place four hundred li and more to the 
south-west are the cities ^ ^ K^urdjan^ ]\ ^ Ba-phiy Ig^ ^ K^o-aan 
and S {K BaAan.^^ 

Khirdjan (Khodjend) abounds in pomegranates. They are as largo 
as two fists and of a sweet acid taste. People take from tliree to iive and 
press out the juice into a vessel. That makes a delicious beverage for 
slaking the thirst.^^ 

Around the city of Ba-lan there are everywhere badan (almond) 
gardens; hence the name. (See note 26.) The blossoms of the borlan 
tree resemble those of the apricot, only they are a little paler. The 
leaves are like the leaves of the peach tree, but a little narrower and 
smaller. The blossoms appear in winter, the fruits ripen in summer^s. 

In Ba-p^u are large water-melons, weighing 50 pounds each. A 
donkey.^ can only carry two at the same time. 

To the north-west of K^Hrdjan (Khodjend) there is the city of ffj; 
^ $fj O'tOrla. More than ten other cities are subject to it. One time 
the chief of this place ordered several envoys (of Tchinguiz) and several 
hundreds of merchants (who were with them), to be put to death, and 
seized upon their goods. That was the cause of the army being directed 
against the western people.^^ 

25. The city of Talas on the river of same name. (See Cf^ang-fh^uris travels^ notes 78, 80, 

and bi ski ki, note 59.) 

26. K'u'djan is Khodjend on the Yaxartes. K^o-san already mentioned iu note 24, is describ- 

ed by snltan Baber as a small city of Fergana, under the name of Kassan ; and Ba-lan 
may bo identified ^vith BadauL, according to Baber a place subject to Khodjend, and famed 
for its almonds. (Compare Klaproth's M^moires rela^fs a CAsie, tom. ij, pp. 144,145.) 
We have seen (p. 40, srtpra) that Ch'aiig-ch'un spelt badaniy (which is the Persian name 
for almonds) =6a-/rtn. On a new Russian map of Khokand and the adjacent coimtries, 
reproduced in Petennann*s Geogr. Mitth. 1874, pt. vi, there is a i>lace Kanihadam 
between IChodjeud and Kliokand near the Sir-daria. On the same map a city Kassan 
is also marked north of the Sir-daria, north-west of Namangan. I do not know what 
place is meant by Bn-p^u, but there must have been a place of a similar name in ancient 

Fergana, for my ancient Chinese map marks a place JJ ^ Ba-hu between K^o-san 
and Ma-r-i-nang (Marghinan). • 

27. The Chinese call the pomegranate ^ f||| shi-liu. It is not indigenous to China, but 

was introduced from western Asia in early times. (See Pen ts*ao kang urn, book xxx, foJ. 
22.) In China the fruit is not eatable (at least at Peking) ; the shrub is only cultivated 
as an ornamental plant. For further particulars, see my Notes on Chinese botanical 
works f p. 16. 

28. This is quite a correct description of the almond tree (amygdalus communis), "which resem- 

bles much the peach tree (amygdalus persica), only the fruit is different. Li Shi-chen^ 
the author of tlie Pen tts'ao kang mu (16th cent.) gives (book xxix, fol. 10) a more detailed 
description of the almond, which he states to grow iu the country of the Mohammedans. 

He spells the name 2» -H- m ba-dan hing=^^ ba-dan apricot," and thus renders quite 
correctly the Persian * ' badam. '* 

29. The Chinese text has ^ 5* ch^ang-rh^ the "long-eared," a favorite and it seems, 

poetical expression for " donkey ** in the 13th century ; for the same term occurs in one of 
Ch'ang-ch*un's odes. (See note 121.) 
80. O'ta-la is the ancient city of Otrar in Transoxiana, the ruins of which are mai'ked on some 
of our maps, — whether correctly I am not prepared to say, — north-west of Tchemkend, near 

the Sir-daria. My ancient Ceinese map places ^ Je *U S U-t^i-la-r (evidently the 
same name) south-east of Sairam (which is near Tchemkend). Perhaps this may be an 
error. Ch'u-tiPai agrees perfectly with the Persiao authors in bis statement about the 
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West^^ of 0-ta-Ia more than a thousand liy is a large city called 
^ JB "P Siin-se-kan. Western people say, that the meaning of this name 
is "fat" (JE/«f), and as the land there is very fertile, the city received 
this name. 3^ The country there is very rich and populous. They have 
gold and copper coins, but the coins are not provided with holes (as in 
China), nor have they rims (5|$ — as the Chinese coins have). Around 
the city to an extent of several tens of li, there are everywhere orchards, 
groves, flower gardens, aqueducts, running springs, square basins and 
round ponds, in iminterrupted succession; indeed Siin-sze-kan is a 
delicious place. The water-melons there are as large as a horse's Iiead. 
Regarding grain and vegetables however, the ^ shuy the fH no and the 
^ S ta-tou are not found there. ^^ It does not rain there in summer. 
People make wine from grapes. There are mulberry trees, but not fit 
for the breeding of silkworms. All clothes are made of Jg Q^ ka-sun.'^^ 

cause of the war with Kliovaresm. Gairkhan Inaldjouc, governor of Otrar had killed 
Tchinguiz khan's envoys, sent along with a large caravan of nrierchants to Mohamed of 
Kliovaresm. In the Yiian shi^ annals, 1219, the name of this governor of Otrar is spelt 

l'^ K Bi M ^ .^ i/a-(/;i-r dji-lan-fo. 

31. "West probably a misprint for south or south-west. 

32. The etymological note of tlie Chinese author regarding the name of Samarcand seems 

to be perfectly correct We have seen in Ch'ang-ch'un's narrative that the name of 

Samarcand is once written ^ S Tp Sun-sze-kan^ bnt generally the name is spelt 

there ij|5 j^ ^ T7 Sie-im-sze-kan. The Nestorian bishops of the middle ages wrote 
the name also ISemiscant (see Ch* ang^ch* un^ 8 travels^ note 93). I find in Rhasis* Vocahu- 
(aire Frangais Turc^ " gras " (fat)=se7/i»2, and the same equivalent for the word *^ fat" 
in a vocabulary of the Kirghuiz language by Ilniinsky (Kazan, 1S61, in Russian). I need 
not mention, that the Turks of our days, the Kirghuiz, Calmucs, Tartars etc. are idl 
descendants of that great family of Turks (the T*u-hue of the Chinese autliors), who for 
long centuries playe<l an important part in Asiatic history, and extended tlieir power to 
the west as far as the Oxus. 1 find in VuUers' Lexicon Persico-Latinuttiy hand translated 
by "pagus." 

33. The shu is a Chinese variety of pnmcum vdliaceum^ the '* common millet" When boiled it 

becomes very glutinous. iVo is the '* glutinous rice" also, I think, peculiar to eastern 
Asia. 7a-toM is the ''soy bean," soja hispida^ a very important vegetable in eastern 
Asia. For further particulars regarding these plants, see my ^otes on Chinese boiamcai 
icorksj pp. 8, 9. 

34. I am not aware, whether, this passage is intended to suggest, that in Samarcand silk was 

unknown at tliat time. Perhaps the author only notices the existence of mulberry trees 
there, not fit for breeding silkworms. Then he is right. Tlie mulberry trees in China 
(several varieties of morus alba) are all fit for silkwonns, whilst morits nigra, that splendid 
tree of western Asia, is cultivated only for 'its delicious blackish red fruits. It is well 
known, tliat the art of breeding silkwonns and probably also the white mulberry tree, have 
been introduced from China into western Asia ; it is not certain at what time. (Compare 
the learned dissertations on this subject in Ritter*s Asienj vol. viii, p. 48L) But it is 
certain, that at the time Cli'u-ts*ai was in Samarcand, silk was produced there ; for even 
Jibn ffaukal, in the 10th century mentions raw sUk, as one of the principal products of 
Tra:isoxiana. In the mountains west of Peking, and also in the Peking plain, the mul- 
berry tree is very common. It has generally blackish red fruit, smaller than the fruit 
of ?norus nigra, and of insipid taste. Even the Chinese, these omnivorous people, do not 
like them. MulbeiTy trees with white fruit are not so fi-equently met with at Peking. The 
leaves of tlie Peking mulberry trees are distinguished by the great variety they present in 
their shape (entire, lobe* I, iaccratcd etc.) My friend Mr. Maximowicz the well-known 
Russian botanist, to whom we are so nnich indebted for our knowledge of the east Asiatic 
Hora, possesses specimens of the Peking mulberry trees, and has kindly informed me, that 
both the black and the white fruited, are only varieties of morus alha, tlie silkworm mulberry; 
the black is var. bungeana, Burearu; the white=var. stglosa, Bureau. With regard to ikfi- 
«un, it seems to be the name of a stuff, probably cotton. I fuid in Ebu Beithar tranfilated 
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Tlie white colour for cloths is considered as of good omen, whilst black 
is the mourning colour; wherefore all cloths seen there are white.^^ 

West of Sun-sze-kan (Samarcand) six to seven hundred Zi, is the 
city of f^ ^ F^u-hua. It abounds in every kind of product, and is 
richer than Samarcand. There is the residence of the :^ J| jffi so-li- 
Van of the ^ ^ •§" ^ Mou-su-lu-man people. The cities of K^u-djan 
(Khodjend), O-ta-la (Otrar) etc. all depend on P^u-hua.^^ 

West of F^u-hua (Bokhara) there is a great river (the Amu-daria), 

. flowing to the west (it must be north-west), which enters a sea (the Aral 

sea). West of this river is the city of jg^ g If j| U4i-gieny where the 

mother of the so-lUt^an is living. Tliis city is still more rich and populous 

than Bokhara .^^ 

To the west (again a mistake for south), near the western border of 
the same great river (Amu-daria) is the city of gf Ban f^ and west of it 
the city of ^ CliuanP Direct west (a misprint for south), one reaches 
the city of the black p[| ^ Yin-duJ^^ Their writings are not in accord- 
ance with Buddhist writings {^ H ^ Sanscrit), as regards the letters 

by Sontheimer, vol. ii, p. 304, A:a«sawz=" cotton." 

35. It is known, that the Chinese, who in their customs, feeh'ngs, ideas &c. are generally in 

diametrical opposition to the views of western people, consider white as the mourning 
colour. 

36. Bur-h.ua is Bokhara, the celebrated city of the Mohammedans. Tlje name is more correctly 

spelt /^ ^f^ $IJ Bn-httorla on my ancient Chinese map. In the Yuan shi it is termed 

f* B^ 51 Bu'ha-r (annals, year 1221). At the time spoken of, Bokhara belonged to 
Mohamed, sultan of Khovaresm, whose capital was in Urgenij, near the present Khiva. 
But'he often resided also in Bokhara and was, according to Kashid, in that city, just when 
Tchinguiz appeared in Transoxiana. 

37. U-li'ffien can be identified with Urgendj\ the ancient capital of Khovaresm. Col. Yule in 

his Cathay^ p. 232, states, that ancient Urgendj stood on both banks of the Oxus, with a 
bridge connecting them, and that new Urgendj, or the present commercial capital of 
Khiva is some sixty miles east of the site of the old city, near the present channel of the 
Oxus. But that seems not to agree with the new Russian map of Khiva (reproduced in 
Petermann'sCrecw/r. Mitth. 1873, pt. v) where Yem (new) Urgendj is marked east of Khiva, 
near the Oxus ; and Kunia (ancient) Urgendj about eighty miles north-west of Khiva, 
(now) far west of the Oxus. In Petermauns*s Mitth. 1874, p. 25, it is stated, tliat this 
city was destroyed in 1388 by Tamerlau. The Yiian ski spells the name of Urgendj= 
Yu'lnng'kie'ch*i (see above, p. 8). On my ancient Chinese map I do not find Urgendj ; 

but instead of it ^ $IJ 'y '^ Ilua-la-sze-mo^ which denotes it seems Khovaresm. 
On this map, made, as I stated about 1330, the frontiers between Persia, Kiptchak 
and the dominions of Tchagatai's successors are marked, and Hua-la-sze-mo is placed in 
Kiptchak, but just at the point where the three realms join each other. Rnshid states 
(D'Ohsson, tom. i, pp. 251-60), that after Tchhiguiz khan's arrival in Transoxiana, 
Mohamed of Khovaresm fled to Iran, whilst his mother, the energetic Turkan khatoime, 
remained in Urgendj and ruled the country. But afterwards he advised his mother to 
retire to the mountains of Mazanderan. There she was made prisoner by the Mongols, 
and then brought to Mongolia. She died at Caracorum in 1283. 

38. The city of Balkh, (See Ch*ang-ch*im*s travels^ note 140.) 

39. This seems to be the same city as mentioned in Ch*ang-ch*un^s travels^ west of his road, 

and west of the Amu-daria and Balkh (see note 139a). But the name is written there 

^ T*unn, 

40. It is difficult to say what city of Hindustan is meant. In any case the author speaks not 

from his own observation. Kashid reports, that Tchinguiz after having pursued Djelal-ed- 
din as far as the Sindh, sent his generals Bela and Tourtai to India (tlie same is stated in 
the Yuanshi). ITiey besieged Mbultarij but could not take it, owing to the excessive 
heat, which obliged them to withdraw. 
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and tlie pronunciation. There are very many idols of Buddha. The 
people do not kill cows or sheep ; they only drink the milk of these 
animals. Snow is unknown there. Every year they reap two crops. 
It is so hot there, that a vessel of tin put in the sand melts immediately. 
Even by moonlight one is hurt like on a (China) summer day (by sim- 
beams). 

In the south there is a great river, the water of which is as cold 
as ice. It runs very rapidly and discharges itself into the sonthem 
sea.*^ In that country much sugar-cane ("3*38 hm-che) is cultivated. 
The people make wine and sugar from the juice. 

To the north-west of Yin-du (Hindustan) is the realm of 1^ ^ ^ 
K^O'fu-ch^a, For several thousand li on every side are plains, and no 
more hills are met with. They have no cities or towns but breed 
much cattle and horses. They make a fermented beverage from honey. 
In that country the days (in summer) are long and the nights short. 
In little more than the time necessary to cook a mutton chop, tbe sun 
rises again.*^ K^o-fu-ch^a is the same country as ^ ^ ]^ Ku-li- 
harij^^ about which the T'ang history reports the same. But the name 



41. No doubt the Indus or Sindh is meant, the npper course of which was reached by Tchinguiz 

khan himself. The Yuan cJfao m shi (see note 3) states (Palladius* translatiou, 1. c p. 

142), that Tchlngiuz pursued Djelal-eddin to the river ^ Shin, where almost the whole 
army of the latter was drowned. In the narrative of Forhien the Buddhist monk, who 

went to India about a. d. 400, the name of tliis river is spelt ^ j^ Sm-du. Huaii-tsang 
in the 7th century calls it Sin* (Gomp. Stan. Julien's M^moires sur ies oantr€es oeddert' 
taleSf torn, i, p. 104.) 

42. Although the author determines so vaguely the position of K^o-fv^ok, there can, however, 
be no doubt, that he means the large plains of southern Russia, and nmrth a'ld 'edst of 
the Caspian sea, mentioned by the Persian authors under the name of Deski IGpichac 
The ^ip/cAoc (D'Herbelot, 1. c. writes the name OaptcJuik) were a nomadic people belong- 
ing to the race of the Turks. Tlie same were known by their ndghbors the Russians as 
Polovtsy, Under that name they are often mentioned in the Russian annals. The Ro- 
mans and Hungarians called them Coumans. (Comp. D'Ohsson, 1. c torn, i, p. 838.) At 
tlie time Ch'u-tsf ai was in western Asia, the cotmtry of the Elptchac was little known to 
the Mongols, and probably only iVom heaisay. It was only in 1236 that Kiptchac vras 

conquered by the Mongol armies, but the Mongols met the Kiptchac first in 1223, north 
of the Caucasus. In that year mention is first made of the Kitpchac in the YUan shi, under 

the name of ^ ^ Kin-ch^a, and afterwards they are always so termed. lu the bio- 
graphy of Su-lm-taif an iUustrious Mongol general (^Yiian ski^ chap. 122), it is stated, 
that this general (starting from Persia with a Mongol corps) passing round the lai^ sea 

called H pj ^ T'ien-gi'sze (tenghtz=^ " sea" in tlie Turk languages. Here tlie 

Caspian sea is meant), arrived at the great chain of mountains, called ^ %i |j| Ta-ko 
ling (lit. * * the great mountain of peace, "ssthe Caucasus^. A road was ctit through this 
mountain; on the other (northern) side of which the Mongols met several tribes, and also 
the army of the Kin-ch^a, etc. A new expedition was undertaken by the Mongols agunst 
the Kiptchac or Kin-ch'oy north of the Caspian sea m 1236. This is also described in the 
Yuan shi with some detaU. The fermented beverage, made of honey, mentioned by the 
Chinese author, is up to our days a favorite beverage of the Russian people. They call it 
miod, which is also the name for "honey." Whether they are indebted to the Kiptchac 
for his invention, I am not prepared to say. 

43. Tlie country of the Ku-li-kan is spoken of' in the History of the T'ang (618-907. T'ang 

shu, chap. 2576), but can by no means be identified with Kiptchac, as the Chinese author 
suggests. It seems, to be an identification, not of Ch'u-ts'ai, but of the author who made the 
abstract of his work. The name Ku-li-kan at the time of the Pang evidently referred to 
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is not the same ; probably it has changed in the long course of time. 

a people of Siberia, as will be seen from the description : — ** The Ku-li-han are a nomadic 

people living north of the ^ ^' han-hai (the north-western part of the Mongolian 

desert ; see note 12). In their country the plant ^ po-ho grows. They have ex- 
cellent horses with heads like camels. This country is very far from the Chinese capitaL 
It is bounded on the north by the sea (the polar sea). Aller having crossed the han-hai 
to the north, the days become long and the nights short. After sunset one has no time 
to roast a sheep's liver, till the sun rises again." What people are meant by the Ku- 
U-kan cannot be investigated. We know nothing regarding the history of Siberia at so 
early a period. I may be allowed to mention en passant that the name of Siberia must 
be of ancient oilgin. Rashid states (D*Ohsson, torn, i) that tlie country north of the 
Angcara river is called Jbir Sibir, The same name occurs also once in the Yiian ski^ 
chap. 121, Biography of YU-wtt-skif vfho is stated there to have given battle in the 

country JJip ^ |^ yi h]^ §£ 7-W-r Ski-bi-r to the prince Hai-duy who revolted from 
Coublal khan. In the Yilin chao mi shi (see Palladius' translation, p. 132), the name 
occurs even at an earlier period. It is stated there, that in 1206 Tchinguiz khan's son 
Djudji subdued all the tribes who lived in the forests (priangoutes sylvestres of Rashid) 
south of Shibir, As to the plant po-ho mentioned in the T*ang shu^ as a product of Ku- 
li-kan, and also of other countries answering to northern Mongolia and Siberia (it is 
stated, that the people make gruel of it), I can give the foUowing explanation. Po-ho 
in China is a common name for lilt/, and the plant mentioned here is lilium spectabile, 
link., the bulbs of which are much eaten by the Mongols and the tribes of southern Sibe- 
ria ; a fact noticed already by Pallas in the last century, and confirmed by Mr. Maximo- 
wicz in his Flora Amurensvi* Kashid mentions the roots of a plant, which the Mongols 
eat, and which they call soudoussoun.)Clt is an interesting fact that the roots of a plant 
<tidfu or sudusoun are eaten up to this time hy the Mongols. Not having seen these roots, 
I am not able to decide whether they belong to lilium spectabile* A Russian gentleman, 
who saw the sttdu roots in Mongolia, informed me, that they are of cylindrical shape. In 
any case, Mailla is wrong in identifying the root mentioned by Rashid and spoken of also 
in the Yuan shi (where tliey bear no peculiar name), with ginseng, probably the only 
Chinese plant Mailla knew. (Compare D'Ohsson, 1. c. torn, i, p. 27, and MaiUa's Histoire 
de la Chinej torn, ix, p. 5.) 

• 
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COERECTIONS AND ADDITIONAL ILLUSTBATIONS. 

NOTES TO THB INTRODUCTION. 

Pa^e 2. Russian grand-dukes at the court of the Great Khan. The grand-duke Yaroelaw 
of Wlodimir at first sent liis son Constantin to Ogotai khan. Constautiu returned in 1245, and 
then Yaroslaw was forced himself to repair to the Great Khan. He arrived in 1246, and had to 
exculpate himself before Coujouc, on account of different accusations. Then he was given 
permission to return, and died on his way home, on the 12th of September, 1246. There was 
a suspicion, that he had been poisoned by order of Coujouc. His body was however carried 
to Russia. The grand-duke Alexander Newsky of Novgorod was also obliged to bow before 
the Great Khan. He made the journey to Caracorum accompanied by his brother Andrei, and 
returned in 1249. Compare Karamziu's History of Russia* 

Page 3. I have erroneously stated, that iJaiton went to the court of Coujouc khan in 
1246. In this year Haiton sent his broUier Sempad to Coigooc, and went hiinaelf in 1254 to 
the court of Mangou khan. 

Page 9, line 18, after *^Ils — usert (les Quigours). 

NOTES TO CH'ANO-CH'UN'S TRAVELS. 

A. Palladius has appended to his translation of the Si yu kiy translations of several 
letters from the correspondence between Tchinguiz khan and Ch'ang-ch'un. I may be allowed 
to give an English version of two of them, with the view of enabling tlie reader to form a 
judgment of the character and mode of thought of these illustrious men. Tchinguiz in bis sim- 
plicity professes such sound principles for governing people, and his words express such deep 
verities, that they would be valid even in our days, and for our countries. On the other side, 
Ch'ang-ch'un inspires sympathy by his modesty, candor and sincerity. He seems to liave been 
endowed with high intelligence, knowing well his time and human nature. This was the reason 
that Tchinguiz, who was about to include northern China in liis empire, laid such great stress 
upon his advice. But there was yet another reason for which Tchinguiz was impatient to make 
the sage's acquaintance. According to A. Palladius (L c. p. 262), Ch'ang-ch'un belonged to 

^he northern Taouist school, — to the sect of the ^ jjj ^^ ^*^ ^^ "golden lotus," the 

professors of which called themselves ^ jiu ts*uan-cken or " the perfect true " and sainted 
men. They were all adepts in spiritual alchemy, i,e. they looked in the spiritual world for the 

tJ /'an, or philosopher's stone, the secret of immortality, etc., which mysteries had been vainly 
searched after for centuries by material alchemists. We have seen, that one of the first questions 
Tchinguiz addressed to Ch'ang-ch'un at his first audience, was: "Have you a medicine of 
immortah'ty ? " There is a tradition, that the conqueror in his veneration for the sage, went 
so far as to propose to him his daughter in marriage, and that the latter escaped from this im- 
perial honor, only by performing a surgical operation on his body. It is a curious fact that 
Tchinguiz khan and Ch'ang-ch'un died in the same year and hi the same month, ue. in the 7th 
month of 1227. With reference to Tchinguiz khan's letter to Ch'ang-ch'un, I need not mention^ 
that it was not written by himself; he could not write in any language. Probably the 
ideas of the conqueror were taken down by a Chinese in his suite ; — very likely by Ye-lti C'hu- 
ts'ai. The letter I translate is written in a classical Chinese style. 

Tchinguiz khan's correspondence with Ch'ang-ch'un is found in the fS Wf ^ ^'^ ^^'*9 

luy a book written at the close of the Ifiian dynasty, chap. W), article £ 9i yV K^iu cAen- 
jen. X'tMsKCh'ang-ch'un's family name ; cAcn-^'en=**the man of the truth (Taouist).** 

Tchinguiz khan wrote to Ch^ang^ch^un, 

" Heaven has abandoned China owing to its haughtiness and extravagant luxury. But 

I, living in the northern wilderness (4u 1^)? have not inordinate passions. I like simplicity 
and purity of manners. I hate luxury, and exercise moderation. I have only one coat and 

one food (— * jjj *^ ^). I eat the same food and am dressed in the same tatters as my 
humble herdsmen.'^ I consider the people my children, and take an interest in talented men as 
if they were my brothers. We always agree in our principles, and we are always united by 
mutual affection. At military exercises I am always in the front, and in time of battle am 
never behind. In the space of seven years I have succeeded in accomplishing a great work, 
and united tlie whole world in one empu*e. I have not myself distinguished qualities, but the 
government of the Km is inconstant, and therefore Heaven assists me to obtain the throne (of 
the Kin). The Sung to the south, the Hui-ho to the north,! the Hia to the east, and the bazfaa- 

* A. Palladius states that the gown of Tchinguiz khan, made of simple stuff, was kept as a relic by 

his BUocesBors, the Mongol emperors of China. 
t There Is some confusion as to the position assigned to these nations. 
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lians in tbe west, nl) togetlier liave acknowledged my supreinacyk It seeiim to me, that since 
the remote time of our shan-yiX* such a vast empire has not been seen. But as my caUing is 
high, the obh'gations incmribent on me are also heav)*; and I fsar, that in my ruling there may 
be something wanting. To cross a Hver we make boats and rudders. Likewise we invite sage 
men and choose out assistants for keeping tlie empire in good order. Since the time I came to 
tbe throne, I have always taken to heart the ruling of my people ; but I could not find worthy 
men to occupy the places of the three (kung) and the nine (k'ing).t With respect to these 
circumstances I inquired and heard, that thou master hast penetrated the truth, and that thou 
walkest in the path of right. Deeply learned and much experienced, thou hast much explored 
the laws, lliy sanctity is become manifest* Thou hast conserved the rigorous rules of tlie 
ancient sages. Thon art endowed with the eminent talents of celebrated men. For a long 
time thou hast lived in Uie caverns of the rocks and hast retired from the world ; but to thee 
the people who have acquired sanctity repair, like clouds on the path of the immortals, in in- 
numerable multitudes. I knew, that after the war thou hadst continued to live in Shantung 
at the same place, and I was al\vays thinking of thee. I know the stories of the returning 
firom the river Wei in the same cart, and of the invitations in the reed hut three times re- 
peated4 But what shall I do ? We are separated by mountains and plains of great extent, 
and I cannot meet thee. I can only descend from niy throne and standby the 8ide.§ I have 
fiwted and washed, jj I have ordered my adjutant Liu Chung-lu^ to prepare an escort and a 
simple cart for thee.** Do not be afraid of the thousand U ; I implore thee to move thy sainted 
steps. Do not think of the extent of the sandy desert. Commiserate the people in the present 
situation of affairs, or h ave pity 4ipon me and communicate to me the means of preserving life. 
I shall serve thee myself; I hope, that at least thou wilt leave me a trifle of thy wisdom, ft 
Say only one word to me and I shall be happy. In this letter I have briefly expressd my 
thoughts, and hope that thou wilt imderstand them. I hope also, that thou, having penetrated 
the principles of the yreut tao^ syiiipathizest with all that is right, and wilt not resist Qie wishes 
of the people.'* 

«< Given on the 1st dav of the 5th month, 1219." 



Ch'ang-ch^un^s answer to Tchinguiz khan, 

" Gl iS w ^'*" C^'tt-Hfrom Si-kia Jden^Xt devoted to the tao, received lately from afar 
the most high decree. I must observe that all the people near the sea-shore (i.e. of Shantung, 
Ch'ang-ch'un's native countr}') are without talent. I confess that in worldly matters I am dull, 
and have not succeeded in investigating the tao, although 1 tried hard in every possible way ; 
I have got old and am not yet dead. My repute has spread over all kingdoms, but as to my 
sanctity I am not better than ordinary peojJe ; and when I look inwards, I am deeply ashamed 
of myself. Who knows my hidden thoughts ? Before this I have had several invitations from 
tbe southern capital, §§ and fi*o& the JSung^ and have not gone. But now at tlie first call of the 

* Regarding the Bhan>ytt, the khans of the ancient Hiung-na in Mongolia, see note 42. Tchinguiz 

Bays ^)q S^ "^ wo shan yu, " our shan-yu." This prove* that he considered the ancient 
Hiung.nu the ancestors of the Mongols. Klaproth's investigations have proved that they belong 
to different races. 

^ ZZ jL Z jit* The :ri ^ san kung and the TL 50* klu k'ing are meant. Since the time 
of the Chou dynasty, 1122— 24«.» b. c. the three kung were the highest councillors of the empire ; 
the nine kHng occupied different parts of the adminisiration. 

X This is an allusion to two examples from Ohinese history, that sages had been invited by em- 
perors to occupy high charges. Wen wang, the virtual founder of the Chou dynasty found an 
old man fishing la the river \7ci, whose conversation proved so sage, that the prince beggod 
him to enter his service as minister, and took him along with nim in his cart. The other 
allusion refers to Chu Ko-liang, who was sought out by Lin Pel, the founder of the shu Han 
dynasty, whom his fame for wisdom had reached. He was tound ia. d. 207) inhabiting a reed 
hut and was with difficulty persuaded to abandon his hermit's life. 

{ Tchinguiz proposes to Ch'ang-ch'un that he should take his (Tchinguiz's) place in governing. 

H ^m 5K vf^ IU» * Chinese phrase of politeness meaning, that the host has worthily prepared him - 
self to receive the guest. The phra«e in its literal meaning— "fast and wash" would seem strange 
ftrom the lips of Tchinguiz Rashid-eddin reports, t^at it was a rule amongt the Mongols, never 
to wash or oathe themselves. The Mussulmans in Mongolia, who sometimes infringed these rules 
were put to death. It seems that the Mongols of the present time follow conscientiously these 
practices of their ancestors. 

^ See i'h'ang-ch'un's travels, note 8. 

•♦In ancient times in China, the emperor used to send a cart for the sages when inviting them . 
(Palladiut) 

tt 1^ S ^ literally : " spit out a little.'' 

XX K*iu=" Oh'ang-eh'un's family name;" Ch'u-Ki, another name of the sage. Si-hia hion was his 
native place. 



^ The southern oapitah W 7S% Nan-king, at the time of the Kin dynasty was the present E'ai-feng 
fu, tbe residence of tbe Kin emperor after Peking had been taken by Tchinguiz. Com]j>aro 



also note 1. 
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Lh'agon court,* I am ready. Why ? I have heard that the emperor has been gifted by Heaven 
with such valour and wisdom, as has never been seen in ancient times or in our own days. 
Majestic splendor is accompanied by justice. The Chinese people as well as the barbarians 
have acknowledged the Emperor's supremacy* At first I was undecided whether I would hide 
myself in the mountains, or flee'into the sea (to an island), but I dared not oppose the Order. 
I decided tq brave frost and snow, in order to be once presented to the Emperor. I heard at first, 

that Your Mtyesty's chariot was not farther than north of )§ JH Huan-chou and ^ j|t| 
Fu chou.^ But after arriving in Yen (Peking), I was informed that it had moved far away, 
it was not known how many thousand li Storm and dust never cease, obscuring the heavens ; 
I am old and infirm, and fear that I shall be unable to endure the pains of such a long 
journey, and that perhaps I cannot reach Your Majesty ; and even should I reach (I would 
not be good for anything). Public affairs and affairs of war are not within my capacity. The 
doctrine of tao teaches to restrain the passions, but that is a very difficult task. Consideiing 
these reasons I conferred with Iau Chung-lu, and asked him that I might wait in Yen (Peking), 
or in I'e-hing (now PcuMin chou) the return of Your Majesty. But he would not agree to 
tliat, and thus I myself undertook to lay my case before the Emperor. I am anxious to 
satisfy the desire of Your Majesty, and to brave frost and snow ; wherefore I solicit the decision 
(whether I shall start or wait). We were four, who at the same time became ordained monks. 
Three have attained sanctity. Only I have nnderservedly the repute of a sainted man. My 
appearance is parched, my body is weak. I am wailing for Your Majesty's order.** 

" Written in the 3rd month of 1220." 



In note 7, I suggested, that, as regards the length of a Chinese H in the middle ages, it may 
be estimated at 0,38 English mile, or 1 English mile=:r2,6 iu I borrowed this estimate 
from Dr. Williams* Middle Kingdom, vol. ii, p. 155, which states, that before Europeans came 
to China, the Chinese li was larger than now, namely =2028 feet English, or 2,6 /» to a mile. 
In his new dictionary Dr. Williams states, that the Chinese li has been of various lengths, from 
1158 to 1894 feet at different times, the latter cipher representing the present length of a /i. 
Morrison, in his dictionary, reckons about 3J li to an English mile. But having often had op- 
portunity of comparing distances given by the Chinese with our measures, I came to the conclu- 
sion, that wo make no considerable error in taking the Chinese li of our days at tkrees=sone 
English mile, and it can be proved from ancient itineraries of the 11th and 12th centuries, 

that the length of the Chinese li has not changed since that time. In the ^ ^ SJ ^ 
Ta kin kuo chi, or "History of the A'in nation,** chap. 40, fol. 1, there is the detailed 

itinerary of Hil, an envoy of the Sung, sent in a. d. 1123, from ^ ^ 1^ lAn-an fu (the 

capital of the Sung, the present Hang-chou /«) to '^ ^ /jj Hui-mng fu or Jl ]§( Shang 
king, the residence of the Kin emperor, in northern Manchuria, near the Sungari river 

(Ml ^ ffi fr S ^)* I shall compare some of the distances given there, with the iti- 
nerary of the same route as found in the 7J^ ^ /^ fT Shi wo chou king, a guide for the 
trade routes in China, published in the second half of the last century ; and 1 shall choose for 
this purpose, the stretch from Hiung-hien through Peking to Yu-t^ien hien* The envoy esti- 
mates the distance between TAn-an fu (Hang-chou fu) and Hiung chou at 3270 lu The Shi 
wo chou hing has 2815 li for the same distance. The envoy gives no details regarding his 
journey to Hiung chou. He ma}^ possibly have travelled by the rivers, or gone some other than 
the direct way. His itinerary begins with Hiung chou (now Hiung hieu), at that time at the 
northern frontier of the Sung empire. 

NAMES OF PLACES ENVOY OF 12ill CENT. MEBCHANTS' aUIDB OF LAST GBZIT. 

From ^ JH Hiung cliou (FA\voy)= 

J^ ^ Hiung hien (Merch. guide) 

to ?Sf M /?^ '^*""^^"5' ^"•^'** . ••• ^^ ^* SO li, 

j> ^ J^^ ^'^ ^^^^ ^^ »» 60 „ 

>v 5 ^P S^ ^^"i/-^*'*"^ ^*«^ ••• ^^ »» 6^11 

II i£ ^ ^u-kou river (Envoy)J— 

Xu-^-OM bridge (Merch. guide) 30 „ 30 „ 



Lung-ting. Ho means the Mongol court. 

t Aucient Hu:iu-ohou, according to the Ta ts'ing yi t'ung chi, was to the north-east of the Tu-shl- 
. k*ou gate (Great wall), a hundred and eighty li distant, where the present Kurtunbalgasun stands 
Regarding Fu chou, see note 17. 
J The Lu-kou btone bridge, which Marco Polo saw, did not exist m the 12th oentuiy. The 
envoy mentions, that he crossed the Lu-kou river (Hun-ho) by a floaUng bridge, and it leemB 
more to the north than the present Lu-kou k'iao. 
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^ ili ill ii¥ Yenshanfu (Envoy)* 

^ —Peking (Merch. guide) ... 30 /» 30 /t. 

n ill i^ f^ San-ho hien. ... Ill,, '. 150,, 

») ftU yf\ Ki chou 70 ,, 60 i, 

>Y 3i Q JBt YU'tUen hien, ... 80 „ 70 „ 

Tlie reader wUl observe from this comparative table, that the distances between the same 
places as given by the Envoy, and themodem Merchants* guide, sometimes agree, but sometimes 
tlie distances given in the Merchants* guide are greater, at other times less. It may therefore be 
assumed, that the Chinese /• of the middle ages was about the same as the ii of our days, of 

which three make an Engh'sh mile. I have seen another itincrar}', the 5n BE W ^ v^ 

^ nSF delating to the 10th or 11th century, and embracing the same route to Peking ; wliich 
strengthens me in my opinion that the Chinese li has not changed since that time. 

In note 161 translated! 4* i^ by "the origin of the middle.*' **The middle plain" 
would be a more correct translatation. 

Note 22, h'ne 5 from bottom, for — Te-sie khan, read — Te-sie-ch'an. 

Page 22. The w ^ huanff hua (yellow Howers) are mentioned in the Si yu ki, near 
the Kei'uiun river in Mongolia. I thought at first, that the author spoke of yellow flowers 
in a general sense ; but subsequently I learned that the name of kwing hua is applied in China 
even now to a favorite vegetable, yielded by a liliaceous plant, which has been collected by 
Russian botanists near the same place where our mediaeval travellers mention their 3'ellow flow- 
ers. I find in Loureiro's Flora Cochinchinensis^ the foUowmg statement about Hetnerocallis 

Julva, of which he speUs the Chinese name kim cliam hda (i. ei ^ ]^ ^ Inn huang hivoj 
** golden yellow flower*') ; — ** Horibus istis turn recentibus, tum exsiccatione coiiservatis, & cum 
carnibus elixatb vescuntur Itbenter indigence.'* Tlie dried flowers I purchased in Peking, under 
the name of huang-hua ts^ai (^'ellow-flower vegetable), were of quite agreeable sweetish taste, 
and belong without doubt to a yellow Hemerocallis. Two kinds of this genus are found in the 
neighborhood of Peking, H, graininea, Andr. and H.fulva^ L. The first is found also in Siberia 
&nd Mongolia. Seethe Record of the bvtanica I garden in St Petersburg^ 1872, pt. i, p. 192 (in 
Russian). A. Palladius saw plenty of the same plant in Manchuria. The Cliiuese book name 

for this plant is ^ J^ Siian'ts*ao, Under this name Tatarinow in his CaiaL vied. sin. notices 
ff, graminea ; and under the same it occurs in Chinese books of very early date. The plant 
is described in the Pen ts^ao kang mu^ book xvi, fol. 19 ; where it is stated also, that the 
flowers of it are known by the name of huang-hua ts^ai. A good Chinese drawing of the 
plant is found in the C%» um mng shi t*u k'ao^ book xiv, fol. 42. * 

Note 36. For— /m» tree, read — kui tree. The tree f^kuai^ called also if^^Arut, mentioned 
twice (pp. 23 & 25) together with the. pine tree, as a high tree on the mountains of western 
Mongolia, and also noticed (jis kui) by Ch'u-ta^ ai, is according to Dr. Williams* dictionary the 

larch tree* But a description of the kui tree I find in tlie jE ^ jg, Chung tze fwig, a 

Chinese dictionary', points to another tree. It is there stated : *^The ^ kui is a tree of the 
north. The Rh ya as well as the SJiuo wen (the most ancient dictionaries) agree in stating, 

that it has the leaves of the "ffQ po (c}'press), and the trunk of the pine. Now we call kui a 
tree, the leaves of which thrive the whole year (i. e, they are everoreen). One half of them 
consist of prickles, the other half resemble the leaves of the }*o. The fruit is white outside, 
the kernels inside reddish. The wood is very strong.** This description agrees very well with 
jnniperus chinensis, L. Endlicher (Synopsis Conifer, p. 20) describes it with the following 
characters : FnUioosaj foliix oppositis^ alns^ acicularibus suhulates erecto-patentibufi, aliis 
squami/brmibus rhombeis e7'ectOHtdpres8is, etc Endlicher is only mistaken in stating that 
j. chinensis is a shrub ; for it is a straight tree as large as pinus sinensis, very common in 
the neighborhood of Peking. It is here the favorite tree for bordering cemeteries, as in western 
Asia and Europe the cypress. The wood is use I for coffins. The two kinds of leaves on the 
same tree give it a very striking appearance. The ancient descriptions of the imperial gardens 
in Peking and its neighborhood mention pine trees there, and kui trees ; and indeed I have 
seen beautifiil specimens of pines and of jnniperus chinensis in the Wan-shou shan gardens, in 
Hiang shan, and in the gardens near the temple of Confucius. Wu-ku-sun mentions groves of 
kui trees in Persia, but he saw probably cypresses. I am not aware whether cupressus nem- 
pervirens exists in China, as fj)ureiro assei*ts (Flora Cochinchinensis). It is probably on 

Loureiro's authority that our Chinese dictionaries generally render the character fQ po by 
cypress (I have also translated it by cypress). But in the north of Cliina, po is always 



y en-Bhan fu, the ar.o'ent name of Peking. Bat Yen-ehan fu was situated a little to the Bouth-weet 
of the present Peking. 
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applied to thuJA orientalisy also a cupresanous tree. A very good drawing of it is found in the 
CWnese botany C%» wu ming shi fu Itfaoy book xxxiii, fol. 1. The drawing of the hii tree in the 
same work, book xxxiii, fol. 2, is not well executed, and admits of no identification. As to the 
larch tree, it is bIso well known to the Chinese. Last summer I detected iarix dahurica on 
the mountains west of Peking, and was told that plenty of these trees grow on the niouutahis 

of Shansi. Tlie Cliinese name of it is ^ ^$1^ K ^^ V^ ^^ff (pi"® which drops the leaves). 

Page 25, lines 7 and 18, for— south-eastern and south-east, read —south-western and south- 
west. 

Page 26, line 9, for— »J5a-/a-Ao-«tt?^ means "city "in Chinese, read — ''^ Bd'ta-ho- sun is 

the same as |jj| cKeng (city) in Chinese." 

Lone 10, for — head of magazines, read — magazine. 

Note 63. I explained the Chinese name for the sandy desert ^ P|^ sha-foy by sit a — 
"sand," and ifo=" dangerous." But i*© means also "uneven," and this etymology of the 
vrordsha'fOf ** sandy downs," would answer better the nature of that desert spoken of, and 
the "sand-hills thrown up by the wind," in which terms the mediaeval traveller MarignolU 
describes the desert. See note 55. 

Note 74. For— fruit, read — apple. 

Page 34, hues 8 and 4, for— "Tao-Awa-sAi" and ^^Toarhua-sMf" read— "7>ao-A«a-«/it." 
End of the note 83, for — "twenty days from Sairam to the river Ch'ni, and twelve days 
between the Ch'ui and Alimali ;" read—" about nine days from Sairam to the CVW, and 
eleven between the Ch^ui and A limali.** 

Page 39, h'ne 22, for— "between 7 and 8," read— ** between 7 and 9." 
Note 101. Add " TasUe shan " means " tlie great snowy mountains." 

Page 41, for Jl ^ 51 read ft # A- 

Page 46, Ime 4 from bottom, for— "Here we met," road — "On our road we met." (Tlie 
Chinese text does not say that Cli'aug-ch'un was at 'Puan-ba-la). 

Page 48, line 11 from bottom, for— "note 37 " read—*' note 87." 

Page 50. With reference to the two-headed snakes mentioned in the Si yu A-t, near 
Sairam, I would notice the curious fact that this storj' is reported up to this time in those 
countries. LevsHn in his work on the Kirghuiz Kaisaks (in Russian), euumeratuig (vol. i, p. 
143) the snakes there, concludes with the statement, tliat the superstitious fancy of the people 
adds to this list certain two-headed snakes. 

In note 176, I stated, that tlie monastery of Po-yUn kuan was at first inside the wall of 
ancient Peking, but that it remained outside, when under the Ming dynas^ the capita] was 
made smaller. I must correct this statement, for I find in the above-mentioned archaeological 
description of Peking (chap, xciv, fol. 1) a statement of a writer of the Mongol dynasty, that 
even in the Mongol time, Po-yun kuan was outside tlie wall, but that it was built inside the 
old city (of the Kin), 

NODSS TO THE SI-SHI-KI. 

On page 69, line 3 from top, I translated the phrase ill ^ "^ W fe 3!iC ^y " t^ie 
rocky mountains were covered all over with fine pine trees." This passage is somewhat ob- 
scure, and may also be understood, *' the stones (rocks) of the mountains all bear figures 
of pine trees." Perhaps this latter version is to be preferred. 

Note 37. Capt Matussowsky iufonned me, that tlie name of the lake Kizilbash (called 
also Ulungur by the natives from tlie river which discharges into the lake) derives its origin 
frx)m an excellent fish of this name found in the lake. This fish, as we have seen, is also 
alluded to in the Si shi ki. It is a fish two feet long, vnth a red head ; hence the name Kizii- 
bash in all the Turk languages means "redhead." (Compare lUaproth's Asia Poly glotta"). 
The lake has been known since the time of the empress Catherine, to the Siberian peasants, 
living on the lower Irtysli ;' for they used to go every year to the deserts of western Mongolia 
to collect salt. They call the fish taimen or talmen. Tlie same is found also in the Irtysh 
and in tlie Zaisan lake. The Kizilbash lake is only 1^ werst (1 English mile) distant from 
the Black Irtysh, and the people assert, that there is a subterranean communication between 
them. The talmen of the Siberian people is a salmon, saltno Jktviatilis* (Compare Ritter's 
Arient ^o^* ^ P* 640.) 

Note 117. The traveller speaks of a breed of horses in Bagdad, called fa-bi^ch^a. This 
statement is corroborated in the Mongol text of the Yuan ch^ao mi shi^ in which it is leoorded 
that tmder the reign of Ogotai khan, the general Tcharmogoun^ (see Sishi-ki, note 2) sent, 
together with other products from western Asia, — a number of fo'bi-ch^atU to tlie Mongol 
court. This term is explained there by "horses from Bageda with long necks and long legs," 
which description would suit the breed of the so-called Turcoman horses, highly prized even at 
the present day in Persia. Tobichaut is the Mongol plural form of tobicha* I cannot decide 
to what language the word belongs. It is not modern Mongol. 
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26 


CU'ang-di'un started again. , ... 
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At tbonortb-easlem Bide of tliB Altai mountain! 
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At tbo nortb side of tlio Yin aban monntainfl. 
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Followed the courm of » riirer 

Left Biabbaiik 
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Readied Almalik. 
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Crossed the rhar Talai 
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TmveUed westward along the liills. 
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New-jaarg day at Sairain 
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Ch'ang^b'an'sdiacipleCbaoKiu.kudied 
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AJUaeen Ufl Siim»re«nd for Ihe impeii™! ewnp. 
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26 


A-li-teen posBed lUe Inm Gale 
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laicli 8 


:;n)ased tbs Amu^nni 
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1 


„ IS IpsMwIoverllieHindu-kuBli | 
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Penoh blossom, dropfing. 
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28 


L Taouist Km day. 
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pIS-Mnyll 


A-U-seoa rotnnied ttmn tbe cunjih 
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pril 2G 


Cli'Mg-chlinset out for the imperial cninp 
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PflSsodllieeityofKo-diL 






21 
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Bojond the mouiitain 
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Wlieat ripens 
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a,y 16 


Arrived Bt the onmp. 
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Day fiiwl for eiponnding Tamism. 
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Ch'ang-cli'un u«wi to sit at ihe northern wiiidow. 
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Prince Ti-liagaWi retnraed. 
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Tchliignii's answer arrived 
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Ch'ang-ch'uii set ont for the imperial camp 
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18 


Passed the cllr of Ko-slii 
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Joined by a convoy 
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„ SO 


Arrived aKhe soull.-westsm foot oriha Iron Gate 
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21 


Arrived at the Amn-laria. 
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28 


Chen-hai came to accompany Cli'nnn-ch'un lo the Bsmp. ... 
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29 


Tchingnii invite.! Qi'ang-cli'un to dinner. 
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Tdiingoii sot out ibrdje north 
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Crosswl (he Amu-dnria 
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Cb'arg-ch'nn URam f^pouniled Taouieni 
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ChSing-ch'un again expoonded tlie doelrine. 
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SovBrnberS 


Cb'anK-cli'nnhndnninlerviewwith Tchiiiguii. 
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Dec4-Jati. 2 


l^in and snow frequent, 
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Snowfall and intense cold. 
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Crosa«ithoSir-daria,andrBacbedtbecanip. 
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February 2 


Ch'.ng-ch'nn took his departme 
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» 13 


Procooded eastward. 
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Har3-Apr30 


Weot one stage to the BMt. 
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March 9 


Cb'ang-ch'nn had ou Interview irithTcliinjrair. 
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Uan^h 10 


TcliinguizthiOBn from his horse while hunting. ... ,.-, , 
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26 


Ch'ang-ch'uii requested leave to return lioree. 
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AprU 8 


Tchingnia gave liim leave lo go. 
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Ch'ftiK-ch'DH took final leave of Tohinguit 
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Arrived at Sau-am 
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16 


The discipla.'t sacrificed at ChaoKiii-kn-aeravfl. • 
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Joined by oil impcrinl envoy, A-gou. 
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Crossed the river Ch'nL 
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28 


A great snowfaU 
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SIii31-Juii2 


Ice about afoot thick at the rivet sides 
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UnSl-JuLa 


Snow more than ten feat deep 
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Ch'ang-ch'unsent «xof hisdiscipleeinadvance. 
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ai'aug-oh'un started with tdi disciples. 
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Crossed a high and snowy mountain 
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jCh'nng-ch'un did not eat anything ; lived on rice-wafer. .. 
rnieremiuiiing five disciples IdftOiBA-bii-hnnmonntam 
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19 iCli'ang-ch'uu slapped at Yu-yang kiifln,,. 
"0 Reachfld Fenjt oliou 

1 Left FeiJg chou 

. Koaclifld Hia-sliui. 

! Left Hia-ahuL 

i Kaacljed Yun-ohung (Ta-tung fu) 

!5 Left Ynn-uliuug. 

' ' fke for tliB ileod peifunced. 



JniiiiBry2S 

1337 
lul;- B3 



mi 



Arrivad at Yon-king (Psking) 

Cii'ang-oli'ua dioJ 

;1 HBftTj min unintomiptBdly 

! 'Die heavens aaddenlj clenrad up. 

) Itlack craue.^ undwbite cranes Hew post..., 
midnight lunera] service- 



Ap23-Mnj-22;Arrivednt thacity ofYi-li , 

M«y23-jQ20|The grss' dries up in the Hui-ho country , 

Jnn31-Jul30 '■•'''6 people are obliged to use wadded ooverlets, 

Wu-ku-aua left Ti'liinguii's camp on Lis return 

Wn-kn-suQ returned from bia niiaaon 

Met Ch'ang-cb'uu twelve days wiatb-vesC of IheTalu li 



August 
Ocl7-Novl5 
October . 
12E7 
JanI7-Fe.l* 



ICouo-kliBU reached Wu-li- 



1S59 



I Ch'ana Te set out from Kurekorum od his joarney to the west. 
■ d Yi-li- 






PassedTalua 

Arrived at Bio-sUi-lan 

CrosBeii the Sir-daiia. 

Passed Sara arcnnd, 

Crossed the Auiu-doria 

Passed Li-cboa 

'iissed through the ciUesMa-lan audNarsbing, 

'assed the city of T 'i-aao.r. 

,_'H58ad the city of Gi-li-r. 

Iuly2Un38|Tlie Jultau of Wu-Un aubmitted to the Mongols. 

12G3 I 
t'ebS-MirlODate of the Record 



)f tbe diSerance of longitude there is &chance.of eocoa of tlie above dates 
la day In error ; the ftpparatiu of tables necessary for tho more asact calculation of new 
It being witUa reach of the compiler. 
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NOTES ON THE ECLIPSE &c. MENTIONED IN THE SI-YU-KI. 

In the narrative of Kiu Ch'ang-ch'un's journey, page 22, we read :— " On the Ist of the 
5fch month, 1221, at noon, an eolipse of the son happened, while we were on the southern 
hank of the [Kerulun] river. It was so dark that the stars could be seen, but soon it bright- 
ened up again,** We find the following allusion also to the same event, on page 39 : — "There 
was also an astronomer, whom the master asked about the eclipse, which had happened on 
the Ist of the 5th month. The astronomer said : * At this place (Samarcand) between 7 and 9 
o*clock in the morning it was at its greatest, when six-tenths of the sun was eclipsed.' The 
master then remarked, that he observed the same eclipse on the river Lni-ku [Kerulun], and 
just at noon it was total ; but that, when he arrived in his journey to the south-west, at 
the Atn sUauy the people told him, that at that place the eclipse was at its greatest at 10 o'clock 
in the morning, and seven-tenths of the^suu was ech'psed. Thus the same eclipse was seen at 

Afferent places in different aspects.'* 

In the above extracts, while there is a want of precision, such as we might expect fix)m a 
writer who had not made a special study of astronomy, and whose record made no pretention 
to scientific detail ; yet the incidental mention of the facts that he gives, are interesting in 
themselves, and, as we shall see, give a stamp of authenticity to the whole narrative. 

Now we find by calculation, there was a solar eclipse on May 23rd (old style), 1221, cen- 
tral at about 3h. 45m. * civil reckoning at London ; the moon's distance from ^e node being a 

little over three degrees and a half. The longitude of Samarcand is east from Greenwich, say 
66° 59*, which turned into time gives 4h. 27m. 56s. Add tliis then to the London time 8h. 
45m., gives 8h. 12m. 56s. as the time of centra] eclipse at Samarcand. The Chinese text is 

T* >^ W ^ M !• «• '* The centre of the eclipse was at mid-cAin." ITie hour chin ex- 
tends from 7 to 9 a. m. so that mid-cAin is actually 8h. a. m. ; but the text does not by any 
means imply a rigorous exactitude to minutes ; nor is it at all a forced interpretation, to 
give our result of 12 minutes and 56 seconds past 8 in the momiag as fairly within the meaning 
of the text. 

Again we find Ch*ang-eh*un says : — "When he arrived in his journey to the south-west, at 
the Kin shan [Altai mountains], tlie people told him that at that place the eclipse was at its 
greatest at ten o'clock in the morning." The Chinese te?t is more vague however. It is 

EL W K ^ i* «• " til© eclipse was at its greatest during the hour sze" The hour aze 
excencls from 9 to 11 a. m. and any time within these Umits will agree with the text From 
such daia^ and considering the great extent of the Altai range, it is very difficult to determine 
the. spot where Ch'ang-ch*un got his Information. In the coiuse of the narrative, the diarist 
notes that they arrived at the north-eastern side of the Altai on the 15th day of the 8th 
month \ and says they stopped there for some time. TMs we may suppose to have been the 
place, if we could determine its position. The Chinese text of the Siyu hi has a note append- 
ed by Tung Yew-ching a native scholar, who gives the position as N. lat about 48^ and E. 
long, about 880. This would be in the neighbourhood of Cobdo, a not unh'kely place, which we 
may accept you^fi de mieux, 88^ is 5h. 52m. in time, which added to the time at London, 
8h. 45m. gives 37 minutes after 9 in the forenoon, as the time of the middle of the eclipse at 
the Altai, and quite in accordance with the Clunese text. 

In the record of the personal observation of the phenomenon by Ch*ang-ch'un*s party, it is 
said that the eclipse was seen at noon, while they were on the soulii bank of the river Keraluu ; 
and from the fact that the stars were visible, we may infer it was total, which Ch'ang-ch'un 
himself declared to be the case, when he was at Samarcand. In order to vindicate the literal 
accuracy of this statement, the point of observation must have been in E. long. 123" 45m. 
which is clearly too far east ; as the party was then on the south bank of the Kerulnn, to the 
west of the great lake Kerulun ; the debonohuro of the river into the lake being about 116" 30*. 
We must however remember, that portable time measures in those days were almost unknown, 
or were of the very rudest description ; and it is highly improbable that ova travellers were 
provided with any instruments of this kind while on the journey. We may well believe 
then that they could not really tell within half an hour or more of the exact time. Let us 
suppose them at the time to have been in E. long. 116^ 15', which is quite possible and even 
probable ; they would then have seen the eclipse central half an hour before noon, and In the 
absence of any standard of measurement, might very easily consider it noon and record it as 
such. An allowance is also to be made for the time duiing which the sun was under total 
eclipse ; as it is not said to be central but total at noon. 

To shew that May 23rd was identical with the 1st of the 5th month, reference may be 
had to the 80 year table of the sexagenary cyclef which has been composed fyr this purpose. 

• The error does not exceed a few minutes ; and for our present purpose the numbers may bo as- 
sumed oorreot. 

t See Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal, vol. v, p. 103 : Obserratlons on Comets, by John 
WllliamB, P. S. A. Appendix B. 
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By tills table we find tlie 1st of January, 1221, corresponded to tlie term 3E JB^ jln-seuh^ the 
59th of the cycle. The same term would consequently recur on May Ist. following up the 

tftble for 22 terms further brings us to ^ ^ kea-^hin, the 2l8t of the cycle, corresponding 
to May 23rd of the Julian calendar. Referring next to the Kin xAe, or " History of the Kin 

dynasty," book xvi, fol. 7, under the year in question, is the record, Jtt ^ T ^ B9 W 
^ ^) ** On the Ist of the 6th month, being ^ ^ kea-sfdH^—OT the 2l8t of the cycle,— 
there was an eclipse of the sun." The same statement is repeated in book xx, foL 5. 
We have it again in the same terms in the Hung keen luh^ book xcvi, fol. 21, anotlier of the 
national histories. One other particular of this eclipse is furnished by the History of the Sung 
dynasty, which dynasty was contemporary with the Kin. We learn from that, that the sun 

was in the constellation $ peih at the time of the conjunction. Now wo find that the date in 
question, May 23rd, 1221, was 65 days from the vernal equinox, equal to about 66 degrees. 
Peih is the 19th of the 28 zodiacal constellations, and extended at that time from about the 56th 
to the 73rd degree of right ascension ; so that at the time of the eclipse the sun was actually 
in about the 10th degree of peih. Thus we have a harmony of all tlie data with the facts, and 
Ch'ang-ch'un*s narrative is in perfect agreement with the national lustories. 

Since the above was written, reference has been made to Gaubil's list of eclipses,* in wliich 
this is recorded under the year 1221, with the official note that it occurred on the 1st of the 
5th month, — and the calcidation of a native astronomer Hing Yun-lou, who using the Yuen 
dynasty tables, concludes that the eclipse had begun at sunrise, — an obvious error. 

On page 22 we read, that after following the course of the Kerulun for sixteen days, 
Cli'ang ch'un came to abend in tlie river, where he turned off to the south-east and struck tlie 
post road from Yu-rh U to Caracorum. Ten days more brought them to the summer solstice 
at a place where the shadow of the gnomon measured 3 feet 6 or 7 inches. This Indication 
may assist us in detennining the position of the travellers. Taking 3 feet 6^ inches, — the 
mean of the two figures given, — as the shadow of an 8 foot stile (the standard used in 
China from time immemorial), we have tlie sun's altitude 66° 7*, which must have been in 
latitude 47*" 21*. According to this it is probable tliey wore south of the southern bend of the 
Tura river, somewhere about E. long. 107®, in the site of the present Tsetsen Tuchetu khanate ; 
and as four stations farther to the north-west took them across a river, that was doubtless 
the Karulia. 

On page 86, the darist of Cli'ang-ch'un's journey, after mentioning a city built of red stones 
to the south of the river Talas, says: — *^ Passing over a stone bridge, and travelling five days 
along the south-western mountains, we arrived at the city oiSai-lan, There is a smaU tower 
in Sai-lan. The ruler, a Mohammedan, came to meet us, and directed us to our lodging. 
During the first days of the 11th month much rain fell. The 4th of the 11th month 
(November 20th) was the new year of the country people. They were walking in parties con- 
gratulating each other." 

llie above extract furnishes an incidental evidence of the reliability of the narrative. Even 
if the writer had not indicated the fact, we know from history that the city of Sairam was at 
that time inhabited by a Mohammedan population ; but he says explicitly that the governor of 
the city was a Mohammedan ; and it is quite in harmony v/ith the tolerant spirit of Tchinguiz 
khan in matters of religion, that the remaining inhabitants were allowed to retain their Moham- 
medan customs without interference. The l^^ohammedan calendar dates from July 15th. a. d. 
622. The year consists of 12 limar montlis of 30 and 29 days alternately, with an intercalary 
day added to the 12th month at intervals of two and ' ^ree years, makuig 11 hitercalary 
days every 30 years. It is easy to calculate any year from these data ; but Mr. S^dillot 
has pubh'shed a table of the first day of each hegiral year up to A. d. 1882. From this table 
we see that the first day of the hegiral year 618 was Thursday, February 24th, a. d. 1221.t 
Consequently the 1st of the Mohammedan (or hegural) 10th month, — which was the Chinese 
11th month, — would be November 16tli. But the narrative says they held tlie yearly festival 
on the 4th of the (Chinese) month. How was this ? To understand tliis, it must be remem- 
bered, that the Mohammedans were accustomed to determine the first day of the month, not 
by astronomical calculation, but by the time of the first appearance of the new moon. It mnst 
be remembered also, that the Mohammedan day, like our astronomical day, began at noon. 
The new moon wo^jld be invisible on the first and probably the second day afler conjunction ; 
and we may suppose they first got a sight of it on the evening or night of the third day; so 
that the 1st day of the popular month would ])egin on the Chinese (or true) 4th day (Novem- 
ber 20th) at noon. The Cliinese text is i^ -^ ?fH §[ ** Just about noon they passed 
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iiiutufil coiijirrntulations." Tho sight was one which must havo vividiv recalled to the miuds ot 
the CluiiuM tmrellers the new-year custom of their native country. la MUoe's Life In 
Chin(u V' 41 0, is n tranRlation of a Chinese Mohammedan almanac, in which the 10th month 
(Shiiwul) has the following note : — "The whole month is a festival of congratulation.'* Tlie 
Cliine$e schohir Tung Yew-ching quoted above, remarks tliat the 9th month ends witli a day of 
fasting ; and we see hy Mr. Sotlillot's tract, that the 1st day of the 10th month is a fixc<l 
fostiviil, outitleU the "Fete of the great Belram," L e. the conclusion of the fast A^ld-al-fethr. 
Thus the passage hi question, — which at fii'st sight looks incongruous, — is in perfect haniiony 
with the facts of the case. 
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